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Préface 


La recherche des sources des idées philosophiques de Sade pose 
un certain nombre de problèmes. Même si le but de cette recherche 
n'est pas de dresser un tableau détaillé des idées du marquis, il 
importe d’en présenter tout au moins l'essentiel. Or l'étude des 
idées du marquis se heurte à deux difficultés: toutes les œuvres de 
Sade ne présentent pas la même image de ses conceptions philo- 
sophiques et le genre romanesque introduit des variantes parti- 
culières. On peut diviser l’œuvre de Sade en trois parties: les 
œuvres préparatoires, comme le Dialogue entre un prêtre et un 
moribond, les œuvres voilées, sans doute à cause de la censure, 
comme Aline et Valcour, Les Crimes de Pamour, La Marquise de 
Gange, et les œuvres essentielles, celles où la philosophie de Sade 
éclate au grand jour, La Philosophie dans le boudoir et La Nouvelle 
Justine ou les Malheurs de la vertu. Suivie de l’histoire de Juliette 
sa sœur. Il va de soi que les deux dernières œuvres retiennent parti- 
culièrement l'attention puisqu'elles constituent la somme de la 
philosophie extrémiste de Sade, cette pointe ultime de Pesprit 
philosophique. 

Le second problème provient du genre qu’a choisi Sade pour 
exprimer ses idées; il ne s’agit pas habituellement d'œuvres philo- 
sophiques mais de romans érotico-philosophiques. Divers per- 
sonnages se lancent tour à tour dans de longues dissertations 
philosophiques. Mais afin d’éviter une trop grande monotonie, 
ou pour exprimer une pensée sans cesse en mouvement, Sade 
apporte parfois diverses variantes à sa philosophie, selon les per- 
sonnages qui sont amenés à exprimer sa pensée. Ainsi le dieu de 
Saint-Fond représente une variante pour le moins surprenante 
au matérialisme du marquis. Il nous a semblé qu’il fallait retenir 
ce qui revient constamment dans la bouche des personnages de 
Sade, et non ces variantes exceptionnelles dûes sans doute au 
genre littéraire qu’affectionne le marquis. 
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La recherche des sources proprement dites pose également un 
problème: Sade appartient à ce vaste mouvement d'opposition à 
orthodoxie que représente l’esprit philosophique au xvne siècle. 
Or les différentes idées de ce mouvement forment un corpus qui 
appartient à tous ou à plusieurs philosophes sans qu'il soit habituel- 
lement possible d’attribuer à un auteur donné la paternité de telle 
ou telle idée. Et comme Sade se situe à la fin du mouvement philo- 
sophique du xvir° siècle, il a pu puiser certaines de ses idées chez 
de fort nombreux auteurs. Deux champs de recherche précis sepré- 
sentent pour les sources: les divers inventaires de la bibliothèque 
de Sade et les auteurs qu’il mentionne ou cite au cours de ses 
ouvrages. Si les inventaires s’avèrent fort intéressants, rien ne 
prouve que Sade a lu tous les ouvrages qu’on y trouve. Il reste une 
source plus sûre, les auteurs cités. 

Il nous a semblé d’une honnêteté élémentaire de nous limiter 
aux auteurs cités par Sade et de nous contenter habituellement 
d’un parallélisme entre la pensée du marquis et la leur. Si Sade, 
par exemple, manifeste une très grande admiration pour le Système 
de la nature, cela ne signifie pas que tout le matérialisme athée du 
marquis provient de cet ouvrage; il a pu et il a dû puiser ailleurs de 
nombreux éléments de base de sa philosophie. 

Nous avons cru que cette recherche méritait d’être entreprise 
à cause de l’importance de plus en plus grande qu’on accorde 
aujourd’hui à Sade philosophe et parce que le travail n’a pas été 
fait systématiquement jusqu’à maintenant. Messieurs Antoine 
Adam et Camille Schuwer! ont tenté de replacer Sade dans son 
contexte philosophique sans s’attacher à l'étude complète de ses 
sources. Nous espérons que notre modeste contribution à l’étude 
de Sade apportera quelques lumières supplémentaires sur un 
auteur qui n’a guère suscité jusqu’à maintenant d’études objectives. 


! Donatien Alphonse François, mar- 1962-1964), xi.25-51 et xiv.15-20. 
quis de Sade, Œuvres complètes (Paris Cette édition est toujours citée. 
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1. Holbach 


Le baron d’Holbach et particulièrement son Système de la 
nature ont exercé une influence prépondérante sur la pensée de 
Sade. Le marquis ne s’en cache pas; il écrit à madame de Sade, en 
novembre 1783, l’année même où il rédige sa première œuvre, 
Dialogue entre un prêtre et un moribond: ‘Le Système, c’est bien 
réellement et bien incontestablement la base de ma philosophie 
etj en suis sectateur jusqu’au martyr s’il le fallait . . . un livre que j’ai 
fait lire au pape, un livre d’or en un mot, un livre qui devrait être 
dans toutes les bibliothèques et dans toutes les têtes, un livre qui 
sape et détruit à jamais la plus dangereuse et la plus odieuse de 
toutes les chimères, celle qui a fait verser le plus de sang sur la 
terre et que l’univers entier devrait se réunir à culbuter et à 
anéantir sans ressource’ (xii.418). 

L’hommage est net: c’est l’athéisme du baron qui a retenu l’at- 
tention du marquis. Mais si le matérialisme athée du Système de la 
nature se retrouve dans les œuvres de Sade, la ‘morale’ du marquis 
n’a rien de commun avec celle du baron qui ne présente même pas 
ces pointes audacieuses qui apparaissent chez La Mettrie ou 
Helvétius. 

Comment Sade conçoit-il la nature, clef de voûte de son système 
philosophique? Dolmancé, dans la Philosophie dans le boudoir, la 
décrit comme ‘la matière en action’ (iii.395); ‘un seul moteur agit 
dans lunivers’, dit-il, ‘et ce moteur, c’est la nature’ (iii.5 43). 
C’est en remontant aux causes premières, en recherchant l'agent 
créateur’ de l’univers, que Sade arrive à cette hypothèse de la 
nature — matière en mouvement. Bressac, dans la Nouvelle Jus- 
tine, reprend la définition de Dolmancé: ‘On nous dit gravement 
qu’il n’y a point d’effet sans cause; on nous répète à tout moment 
que le monde ne s’est pas fait lui-même. Mais l’univers n’est point 
une cause, il n’est point un effet, il n’est point un ouvrage; il n’a 
point été créé, ila toujours été ce que nous le voyons; son existence 
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est nécessaire; il est sa cause lui-même. La nature, dont l'essence 
est visiblement d’agir et de produire, pour remplir ses fonctions 
comme elle fait souvent sous nos yeux, n’a pas besoin d’un 
moteur invisible, bien plus inconnu qu’elle-même: la matière se 
meut par sa propre énergie, par une suite nécessaire de son hétéro- 
généité” (vi.192). 

Les éléments de cette définition se trouvent dans le Système de la 
nature. La nature est matière: ‘La nature, dans sa signification la 
plus étendue, est le grand tout qui résulte de l’assemblage des 
différentes matières, de leurs différentes combinaisons” (1771, 
i.11). Et l'essence de la nature est d’agir’ (1.18): le baron parle des 
propriétés de la nature “qui sont dans une action et une réaction 
perpétuelles les unes sur les autres’ (1.26), du ‘mouvement conti- 
nuel, inhérent à la matière’ (1.43) ou du mouvement ‘coéternel à la 
matière” (ii.144). La nature, selon Holbach, est sa propre cause; 
elle n’a pas besoin d’une cause première pour s’expliquer: ‘Si nous 
sommes incapables de nous rendre raison des phénomènes les 
plus journaliers que la nature nous présente, de quel droit lui 
refuserait-on le pouvoir de produire par elle-même et sans le 
secours d’un agent étranger plus inconnu qu’elle-même, d’autres 
effets incompréhensibles pour nous?’ (ïi.19). 

Il est donc inutile, pour Holbach comme pour Sade, d’avoir 
recours à l’idée d’un dieu-cause première. Le dieu-pur esprit 
des chrétiens est chimérique; il ne peut être connu puisque tout 
objet de connaissance doit passer par les sens: ‘Toutes nos idées 
sont des représentations des objets qui nous frappent; qu’est-ce 
qui peut nous représenter l’idée de Dieu qui est évidemment une 
idée sans objet? Une telle idée . . . n’est-elle pas aussi impossible 
que des effets sans cause? Une idée sans prototype est-elle autre 
chose qu’une chimère? (iii.487). 

Mais, selon Sade, méme si nous admettons un moment le dieu 
des chrétiens, comment peut-on accorder foi à un être où four- 
millent les contradictions? L'existence du mal sur la terre ne peut 
s'expliquer que de deux façons: ‘Ou ces désordres sont ordonnés 
par ce Dieu, et alors voilà un être barbare, ou il est hors d’état de 
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les empêcher, et, de ce moment, voilà un Dieu faible’ (vii.341). 
D'ailleurs si dieu était bon, comment pourrait-il ‘laisser à l’homme 
la facilité de se perdre éternellement?” (viii.361). Par sa prescience 
dieu n’ignore pas le choix que l’homme va faire entre le bien et le 
mal. ‘De ce moment, c’est donc à plaisir qu’il perd la créature que 
lui-même a formée. Quel horrible Dieu que ce Dieu-là! Quel 
monstre! Quel scélérat plus digne de notre haine et de notre 
implacable vengeance’ (iii.395). 

Il ÿ a d’autres contradictions: dieu devrait être juste par essence 
et il se révèle absolument injuste: ‘Est-il bien équitable de n’ac- 

corder la connaissance d’un culte qui lui plaît qu’à une trentième 

partie de l’univers, pendant qu’il abandonne le reste dans une 
ignorance qu’il punira du dernier supplice? (vi.151). Comment 
concilier l’idée d’un Dieu parfait et celle de l’être qui en produit 
d'aussi imparfaits que les hommes? Comment croire en un dieu 
immuable qu’on voit ‘changer cinq à six fois de peuples, de lois, 
de volontés, de sentiments?” (vi.152). 

Trois causes expliquent la croyance des hommes en un être 
aussi contradictoire: l'ignorance, la crainte et la fourberie: ‘Ne 
sachant à qui attribuer ce que nous voyons’, dit Delbène à Juliette, 
‘dans l’extrême impossibilité d’expliquer les inintelligibles mys- 
tères de la nature, nous avons gratuitement placé au-dessus d’elle 
un être revêtu du pouvoir de produire tous les effets dont les 
causes nous étaient inconnues’ (viii.38). 

C’est aussi l’ignorance qui explique la quasi unanimité des 
hommes face à la croyance en dieu. Le cardinal de Bernis se charge 
dans l Histoire de Juliette de détruire cet argument: ‘La croyance 
de tous les hommes peut-elle changer une erreur en vérité? Il fut 
un temps où tous les hommes ont cru que le soleil tournait autour 
de la terre, tandis que celle-ci demeurait immobile: cette unani- 
mité de foi changea-t-elle cette erreur en réalité? Il fut un temps où 
personne ne voulait croire à l’existence des antipodes; on persé- 
cutait ceux qui avaient la témérité de la soutenir. Cette étendue 
d’opinions fait-elle des réalités de toutes ces choses?” (ix.82).’ La 
crainte vient appuyer l’ignorance: ‘Si nous remontions à la source 
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de nos craintes actuelles et des pensées lugubres qui s’élèvent dans 
notre esprit toutes les fois que nous entendons prononcer le nom 
de Dieu, nous les trouverions dans les déluges, les révolutions et 
les désastres qui ont détruit une partie du genre humain et cons- 
terné les malheureux échappés au bouleversement de la terre” 
(vi.141). 

Enfin l’idée de dieu est fort utile à certains hommes qui veulent 
enchainer leurs frères: ‘On a senti que ce Dieu chimérique, pru- 
demment inventé par les premiers législateurs, n’était entre leurs 
mains qu’un moyen de plus pour nous enchainer’ (iii.482). 

Il importe de souligner l’extrême violence de lathéisme du 
marquis. Tout l’arsenal de blasphèmes inventorié dans la Vérité 
se retrouve dans la Philosophie dans le boudoir et la Nouvelle 
Justine; dieu est ‘cet abominable fantôme” (iii.394) le ‘plus ridicule 
fantôme’ (vii.195) ‘méprisable’ (viii.41), un être ‘abominable’ 
(viii.45), un ‘vampire’ (viii.46), un ‘monstre’ (viii.47). 

Ces variations sur le théme de dieu se voient déja dans le Sys- 
tème de la nature. On y rencontre le dieu-pur esprit impossible à 
connaître: ‘Le mot Dieu est destiné à me représenter un objet qui 
ne peut agir sur aucun de mes organes et dont, par conséquent, il 
m'est impossible de constater ni existence ni les qualités’ (Sys- 
tème, 1.192-193). 

Holbach reprend le thème des contradictions en dieu qui est 
un des leitmotiv de l’esprit philosophique depuis le début du 
siècle, il le répète inlassablement; il lui arrive . . . de se résumer: 
‘Un pur esprit est le moteur du monde matériel; un être immense 
peut remplir l’espace sans en exclure pourtant la nature; un être 
immuable est la cause de changements continuels qui s’opérent 
dans le monde, un étre tout puissant ne peut empécher le mal qui 
lui déplait; la source de l’ordre est forcée de permettre le désordre, 
en un mot, les qualités merveilleuses du Dieu théologique sont à 
chaque instant démenties’ (ii.65). 

Il insiste ailleurs sur la contradiction d’un dieu bon qui damne 
la majeure partie de ses créatures, sur celle d’un dieu juste qui n’a 
révélé la vérité qu’à un seul peuple. 
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On trouve même chez Holbach, en d’autres mots, la réponse de 
Sade à la preuve de l’existence de dieu par l'unanimité: ‘L’univer- 
salité d’une opinion ne prouve rien en faveur de sa vérité. Ne 
voyons-nous pas un grand nombre de préjugés et d’erreurs gros- 
sières jouir même aujourd’hui, de la sanction presqu’universelle 
du genre humain? . . . Avant Copernic, il n’y avait personne qui 
ne crut que la terre était immobile, et que le soleil tournait autour 
d’elle; cette opinion universelle en était-elle moins une erreur 
pour cela?’ (ii.tor). Un chapitre entier du Système est consacré à 
l’origine de nos idées sur la divinité. Holbach y explique longue- 
ment le recours à dieu: ‘Ce fut dans le sein de l’ignorance, des 
alarmes et des calamités que les hommes ont toujours puisé leurs 
premières notions sur la divinité” (ii.9). 

Enfin la violence verbale au sujet de dieu existe déjà dans le 
Système. Les mots ‘fantôme’ et ‘chimère’ chers à Sade y reviennent 
constamment. Même l’idée du monstre cruel s’y retrouve: ‘Le 
fantôme que le superstitieux adore, en le maudissant au fond de 
son cœur, est un objet si terrible, que tout sage qui le médite, est 
obligé de lui refuser ses hommages, de le hair, de préférer 
l’anéantissement à la crainte de tomber dans ses cruelles mains’ 
(ii.397). 

Il va de soi que, pour Sade, comme pour Holbach, si dieu 
n’existe pas, les religions ne sont qu’impostures et leurs ministres 
qu’imposteurs. Pour le marquis, la multiplicité des religions 
démontre bien leur vanité: “Toutes alléguent des révélations 
faites en leur faveur, toutes citent des livres, ouvrages de leurs 
dieux, et toutes veulent exclusivement emporter l’une sur l’autre’ 
(viii.39). Chacune d’elles ne peut donc avoir raison et leur multi- 
plicité est la cause des innombrables guerres de religion qui ont 
ravagé les peuples depuis que ceux-ci croient en dieu. 

Holbach a le même mépris pour la religion: ‘La religion n’est 
que l’art de semer et de nourrir dans les âmes des mortels, des 
chimères, des illusions, des prestiges, des incertitudes, d’où 
naissent des passions funestes pour eux-mêmes, ainsi que pour 
les autres’ (i.386). Et le baron insiste sur ces passions funestes que 
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suscite la religion: ‘Elle divise les hommes, au lieu de les réunir;. . . 
la moindre différence dans leurs notions religieuses, les rend dès 
lors ennemis, les sépare d’intéréts, les met continuellement aux 
prises’ (11.257). 

Quant aux prêtres, on connaît le rôle important qu’ils jouent 
dans les romans de Sade. Toute la hiérarchie catholique y est 
peinte, des papes et des cardinaux aux simples prêtres. Pie vrestun 
athée convaincu qui ne feint de croire en dieu qu’en raison des 
profits qu’il retire de cette simulation: ‘Je n’ajoute pas plus de foi 
que toi à toutes ces mômeries spirituelles, mon ange, dit-il à 
Juliette: mais tu connais l’obligation où nous sommes d’en impo- 
ser aux faibles; je suis comme le charlatan qui distribue des 
drogues: il faut bien que j’aie l’air d’y croire si je veux les vendre’ 
(ix.162). Cet art de l’imposture est la source des immenses 
richesses accumulées au Vatican. Pie vi fait visiter son trésor à 
Juliette: ‘Une petite salle voûtée, au milieu de laquelle il pouvait y 
avoir tant en écus qu’en sequins, cinquante à soixante millions 
tout au plus. J’ai plus dépensé, dit le pape, que je n’y ai mis. 
Sixte-Quint fut le premier qui forma ce trésor, fondé sur la stupi- 
dité des chrétiens’ (ix.166). 

Les moines de Sainte-Marie-des-Bois sont tout aussi athées que 
Pie vi: ‘La religion n’est qu’une fable absurde, uniquement faite 
pour nos mépris’, dit Ambroise (vi.340). Leur morale est digne de 
leur athéisme: ‘La plus saine morale est celle de nos penchants; 
livrons-nous aveuglément à tout ce qu’ils inspirent et nous ne 
serons jamais dans l’erreur’, reprend Ambroise (vi.338). L’im- 
punité dont jouissent ces moines vient d’un miracle simulé qui 
leur assure une bonne réputation. 

Sade peint des prêtres imposteurs; Holbach se contente de les 
apostropher avec énergie: ils ne sont que ‘des fourbes adroits ou 
des enthousiastes’ (ii.216), ‘les plus fourbes des hommes’ (ii.261), 
des êtres ‘toujours remuants, ambitieux, intolérants’ (ii.270), les 
membres de la société ‘les plus dangereux, les plus inutiles (ii.271), 
‘les ministres de imposture’ (ii.275), ‘des fourbes odieux et des 
perturbateurs du repos des esprits” (ii.406). C’est exactement le 
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langage de Sade, dans La Wérité, décrivant le clergé comme ‘un 
ramas odieux de prêtres imposteurs’ (xiv.81). 

Qu'est-ce que l’homme pour Sade et quelle est sa place face à 
cette nature qui a remplacé dieu? L’homme n’est que matière et 
lorsqu'il meurt, il meurt tout entier: ‘Moi je vous répondrai que 
je ne vois pas mon âme, que je ne connais et ne sens que mon corps, 
que c’est le corps qui sent, qui pense, qui juge, qui souffre, qui 
jouit, et que toutes ses facultés sont des résultats nécessaires de 
son mécanisme et de son organisation’ (viii.52). Rien ne permet 
de croire que la pensée ‘soit distincte de la matière, rien qui fasse 
voir que la matière subtilisée ou modifiée de telle ou telle façon 
ne puisse produire la pensée” (viii.58). Comme l’homme n’est 
que matière, ‘nous mourons tout entiers” (viii.53). 

Cette mort n’a d’ailleurs rien d’effrayant; si l’homme périt tout 
entier, c’est pour renaître sous d’autres formes car la nature qui 
est en mouvement perpétuel ne fait que réorganiser les éléments 
détruits: ‘A yez un peu plus de courage, consentez à la loi générale, 
résignez-vous à l’ordre du destin dont les décrets sont qu’ainsi 
que tous les êtres, vous retombiez dans le creuset de la nature pour 
en sortir bientôt sous d’autres formes. Car, dans le fait, rien ne 
périt dans le sein de cette mère du genre humain; les éléments qui 
nous composent se réuniront bientôt sous d’autres combinaisons’ 
(viii.5 6-7). 

L'homme d’ailleurs est l’esclave de la nature et doit se soumettre 
à ses lois: ‘Il n’y a aucun être dans le monde qui ne tienne de la 
nature toute la puissance, toutes les facultés dont il jouit; il n’en 
est aucun qui, par uneaction, quelque étendue qu’elle soit, quelque 
irréguliére qu’elle paraisse, puisse empiéter sur les plans de la 
nature, puisse troubler l’ordre de l’univers’ (vi.206). 

Cette conception fondamentale de l’homme se retrouve inté- 
gralement dans le Système de la nature; il n’y a pas d’âme imma- 
térielle: organe intérieur, que nous appelons notre âme, est 
purement matériel’ (1.168). L’ame n’est que ‘le corps lui-même’ et 
elle périt avec le corps. Sade a pu trouver dans le Système l’idée 
de la mort-transformation: la mort n’est ‘qu’un passage à une 
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nouvelle forme d'exister’ (1.67); ‘à parler exactement rien ne naît et 
ne meurt dans la nature’ (i.44n). 

Même l’homme-esclave de Sade apparaissait déjà dans le Sys- 
tème: ‘L'homme est ouvrage de la nature, il existe dans la nature, 
il est soumis à ses lois, il ne peut, même par la pensée, en sortir” 
(i.1). 

L’homme n’a pas le choix selon Holbach; il doit se soumettre 
‘en silence 4 des lois auxquelles rien ne peut le soustraire’ (i.2). 

Il n’y a donc pas de doute possible: ‘le Système c’est bien réelle- 
ment et bien incontestablement la base’ de la philosophie de Sade. 
Le marquis, dont l'imagination est puissante, pourra ajouter diver- 
ses variations au matérialisme athée de Holbach. Almani pein- 
dra la nature sous un jour particulièrement noir: ‘Plus j’ai cherché 
à surprendre ses secrets, plus je l’ai vue uniquement occupée à 
nuire aux hommes. Suivez-la dans toutes ces opérations: vous ne 
la trouverez jamais que vorace, destructive et méchante, jamais 
qu’inconséquente, contrariante et dévastatrice. Jetez un instant 
les yeux sur l’immensité des maux que sa main infernale répand 
sur nous en ce monde. À quoi servait-il de nous créer pour nous 
rendre aussi malheureux? Pourquoi notre triste individu, ainsi 
que tous ceux qu’elle produit, sortent-ils de son laboratoire aussi 
remplis d’imperfections? Ne dirait-on pas que son art meurtrier 
mait voulu former que des victimes ... que le mal ne soit son 
unique élément, et que ce ne soit que pour couvrir la terre de sang, 
de larmes et de deuil qu’elle soit douée de la faculté créatrice?” 
(vii.46). 

Pie vi ajoute un élément particulier à l’idée de nature; il affirme 
que, comme l’homme, ‘elle n’est pas maîtresse, qu’elle est la pre- 
mière esclave de ses lois ... qu’elle est enchaînée par ses lois’ 
(ix.172). Le pape insiste sur cet aspect non-souverain de la nature: 
‘Elle n’est pas maîtresse puisqu'elle est soumise elle-même à des 
lois, de l'empire desquelles il lui est impossible de s’échapper, et 
qui durent éternellement” (ix.175). 

L'homme de Sade en viendra à insulter la nature: ‘Plaignons- 
nous de la faiblesse des facultés que nous avons reçues en partage. 
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... Et, loin de remercier cette nature inconséquente du peu de 
liberté qu’elle nous donne pour accomplir les penchants inspirés 
par sa voix, blasphémons-la du fond de notre cœur ... outra- 
geons-la, détestons-la’ (ix.186). Mais ce sont là diverses nuances 
qui ne modifient pas sensiblement le matérialisme athée de Sade 
et qui n’infirment en rien la grande influence du Système de la 
nature sur la formation de sa pensée. 

Cependant la morale du baron est aux antipodes de celle du 
marquis. Holbach dans le Système semble même ridiculiser à 
lavance l’immoralisme de Sade: ‘Que résulterait-il en effet d’un 
ouvrage qui nous dirait aujourd’hui que le soleil n’est point lumi- 
neux, que le parricide est légitime, que le vol est permis, que 
l’adultère n’est point un crime? La moindre réflexion nous ferait 
sentir le faux de ces principes, et la race humaine entière réclame- 
rait contre eux; l’on rirait de la folie de l’auteur et bientôt son livre 
et son nom ne seraient connus que pour leurs extravagances ridi- 
- cules’ (ii.424). 

On imagine facilement la fureur de Sade s’il a lu la Morale uni- 
verselle où le baron a longuement repris ses conceptions morales: 
le meurtre est ‘l'attentat le plus noir qu’on puisse commettre” 
(1776, i.151), le parricide ‘doit inspirer une horreur particulière’ 
(i.152), la calomnie est un crime ‘affreux’ (i.211), la débauche doit 
inspirer ‘l'horreur et le mépris’ (.232), les goûts homosexuels ne 
doivent pas être nommés, ils sont ‘inconcevables’ et ‘mettent 
l’homme au-dessous de la brute’ (i.237). Cette morale, toute laïque 
qu’elle est, est bien près de la morale traditionnelle. 


u. La Mettrie et Helvétius 


S'il n’y a pas lieu d’espérer trouver chez Holbach les sources de 
l’antimorale de Sade, on en rencontrera tout au moins l’ébauche 
chez deux autres grands matérialistes du xvi’ siècle, La Mettrie 
et Helvétius. Mais qu’est-ce donc que cette antimorale du mar- 
_ quis? Le principe de l’antimorale de Sade découle directement de 
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sa conception de l’homme: l’homme est esclave de la nature; il 
n’est donc pas maitre de ses passions; il n’a qu’à se livrer à celles-ci 
sans remords puisque c’est la nature qui lui a donné ses passions. 
Le principe fondamental est simple: se délecter n’importe aux 
dépens de qui. De nombreux héros de Sade reprennent ce prin- 
cipe directeur avec cette véhémence inlassable, caractéristique du 
marquis, qu’on peut taxer de monotone mais qui est sans doute le 
rythme obsédant d’une pensée qui vocifère sa vérité en une série 
de cris qui se recoupent en se précisant. i 

Dolmancé, le principal des “instituteurs immoraux’ de la Philo- 
sophie dans le boudoir, explique ce principe fondamental à Eugénie: 
‘Comment la nature, qui nous conseille toujours de nous délecter, 
qui nimprime jamais en nous d’autres mouvements, d’autres 
inspirations, pourrait-elle, le moment d’après, par une inconsé- 
quence sans exemple, nous assurer qu’il ne faut pourtant pas nous 
aviser de nous délecter si cela peut faire de la peine aux autres? Ah! 
croyons-le, croyons-le, Eugénie, la nature, notre mère à tous, ne 
nous parle jamais que de nous; rien n’est égoïste comme sa voix 
et ce que nous y reconnaissons de plus clair est l’immuable et 
saint conseil qu’elle nous donne, de nous délecter, n’importe aux 
dépens de qui’ (iii.437). 

L'homme doit rechercher son plaisir sans égard aux moyens 
employés: ‘Le sort des autres doit être toujours nul dès qu'il 
s’agit de notre bien-être. Je ne connais pas, moi, ce fil de frater- 
nité ridicule qu’établissent chez les hommes la faiblesse et la 
superstition. Soyons isolés . . . comme nous a fait naître la nature: 
lui voyons-nous jamais lier un homme à un homme? Si quelque 
fois nos besoins nous rapprochent, séparons-nous dès que nos 
intérêts l’exigent, parce que l’égoïsme est la première des lois de 
la nature, la plus juste, la plus sacrée sans doute. N’apercevons 
jamais dans les autres que des individus faits pour nos passions 
ou pour nos caprices” (vi.127-128). 

Cet absolutisme de l’égoïsme, Bressac l’affirme sans broncher: 
‘Se rendre heureux, abstraction faite de toute considération de 
quelqu’espèce qu’on puisse la supposer est, en un mot, la seule et 
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unique loi que nous impose la nature’ (vi.194). Dom Sévérino, 
le supérieur de Sainte-Marie-des-Bois, trouve une image frap- 
pante pour caractériser cet égoisme-ogre: ‘Il y a une vérité ter- 
rible à prononcer ici, mais qui, comme vérité, cependant doit être 
mise à jour: c’est qu’une seule goutte de notre sang vaut mieux 
que tous les ruisseaux de sang que les autres peuvent verser” 
(vi.336). 

L’homme n’a pas à s'interroger sur la ‘valeur’ de ses passions. 
Si elles sont destructrices, il n’a pas à hésiter: la nature l’a doté de 
ces passions; il n’a qu’à les satisfaire pour accomplir les vœux de 
la nature: ‘Si je voyais, dit Delbène, qu’il n’y eut de possibilité 
pour moi d’être heureuse que dans l’excès des crimes les plus 
atroces, je les commettrais tous à l’instant sans frémir, certaine . . . 
que la première loi que m'indique la nature est de me délecter 
n'importe aux dépens de qui. Si elle a donné à mes organes une 
constitution telle, que ce ne soit qu’aux malheurs de mon pro- 
chain que ma volupté puisse éclore, c’est que, pour parvenir à ses 
vues de destruction . . ., vues tout aussi nécessaires que les autres, 
elle a cru urgent de former un étre comme moi qui la servit dans 
ses projets’ (viii.104). 

Noirceuil réaffirme ce principe: ‘La première loi ... que je 
trouve écrite au fond de mon âme, n’est pas d’aimer, encore moins 
de soulager ces prétendus frères, mais de les faire servir à mes pas- 
sions’ (viii.175). Saint-Fond se fait plus lapidaire: ‘Je ne crois . 
qu’à l’égoisme, qu’à l'intérêt’ (viii.223). Il appartient à Juliette de 
reprendre l’image de dom Sévérino pour lui donner des propor- 
tions gigantesques: ‘Et qu'importe le prochain, quand il est ques- 
tion de soi! Si trois millions de victimes ne devaient pas, en les 
immolant, vous procurer une volupté plus vive que celle de faire 
un bon diner, tel mince que fût ce plaisir, eu égard à son prix, vous 
ne devez pourtant pas balancer un instant a vous le donner (ix.49). 

Il n’y a donc pas de distinction entre les actes humains; ils sont 
tous permis par la nature; il n’y aurait qu’un crime, déranger 
l’ordre de la nature, résister à ses ordres: “Les crimes sont impos- 
sibles à l’homme. La nature, en lui inculquant l’irrésistible désir 
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d’en commettre, sut prudemment éloigner d’eux les actions qui 
pouvaient déranger ses lois. Va, sois sûr, mon ami, que tout le 
reste est absolument permis et qu’elle n’a point été absurde au 
point de nous donner le pouvoir de la troubler ou de la déranger 
dans sa marche. Aveugles instruments de ses inspirations, nous 
dictat-elle d’embraser l’univers, le seul crime serait d’y résister, 
et tous les scélérats de la terre ne sont que les agents de ses caprices’ 
(iii.§ 43-544). 

D'ailleurs s’il y avait une distinction fondamentale entre vice et 
vertu, comment pourrait-on expliquer que ce qui est vice dans un 
pays est vertu dans un autre, que ce qui est crime dans une ville 
est une belle action à deux cents lieues de là? ‘Ces mots de vice et 
de vertu, dit Dolmancé 4 Eugénie, ne nous donnent que des idées 
purement locales. Il n’y a aucune action, quelque singulière que 
vous puissiez la supposer, qui soit vraiment criminelle; aucune qui 
puisse réellement s’appeler vertueuse. Tout est en raison de nos 
mœurs et du climat que nous habitons; ce qui est crime ici est 
souvent vertu quelques cents lieues plus bas, et les vertus d’un 
autre hémisphère pourraient bien réversiblement être des crimes 
pour nous. Il n’y a pas d’erreur qui n’ait été divinisée, pas de 
vérité qui n’ait été flétrie’ (iii.401-402). Sade multiplie jusqu’à 
l’abus les exemples de la relativité du vice et de la vertu. 

Le remords n’a donc pas de place dans cette ‘antimorale’. 
Qu'est-ce que le remords? ‘L’organe de cette voix intérieure que 
nous venons d’appeler conscience’ (viii.24). Et qu'est-ce que la 
conscience? ‘Cette espèce de voix intérieure qui s’éléve en nous à 
l'infraction d’une chose défendue, de quelque nature qu’elle 
puisse être’ (viii.23). Mais seules les lois humaines défendent cer- 
taines choses; la nature n’a pas à défendre quoi que ce soit à 
l’homme; elle ne lui a pas donné les moyens de l’outrager. Le fort 
se met au-dessus des lois humaines et ne se plie qu’à celles de la 
nature; le remords est pour lui un fardeau inutile. Et même si le 
crime était possible, le remords serait inutile. ‘Quel changement, 
d’ailleurs, le remords peut-il apporter à ce que l’on a fait? Il n’en 
peut diminuer le mal, puisqu'il ne vient jamais qu’après l’action 
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commise; il empêche bien rarement de le commettre encore, et 
n’est donc, par conséquent, bon à rien’ (viii.26). 

Sade ne se contente pas de ce principe général de son ‘anti- 
morale’ qui élimine toute distinction entre vice et vertu. Il s’at- 
taque avec acharnement a chacune des vertus de la morale tradi- 
tionnelle. La charité, comme toute ‘vertu’, est le fruit de l’intérêt 
et de la crainte. ‘Eh! Juliette, connais-la mieux, cette nature com- 
plaisante et douce; elle ne nous conseille jamais de soulager les 
autres que par intérét ou par crainte: par crainte, parce que nous 
redoutons pour nous les maux que notre faiblesse soulage; par 
intérêt, dans l’espoir du profit ou de la jouissance qu’en attend 
notre orgueil’ (viii.166). 

Dans sa tentative de démystification de toutes les vertus, Sade 
n’a pas oublié la pudeur qui n’a pour cause que ‘l’inclémence de 
Pair et la coquetterie des femmes; elles sentirent qu’elles per- 
draient bientôt tous les effets du désir si elles les prévenaient au 
lieu de les laisser naître; elles conçurent que, la nature d’ailleurs 
ne les ayant pas créées sans défauts, elles s’assureraient bien mieux 
tous les moyens de plaire en déguisant ces défauts par des parures” 
(iii.499). 

Sade s’attaque même à une vertu qui n’a rien de spécifiquement 
chrétien, le courage qui est, dit Clairwill, ‘une vertu des dupes 
dont je fais bien peu de cas: je n’ai jamais vu que des imbéciles qui 
fussent braves. . . . La peur, en un mot, est dans la nature, elle est 
née du soin intime de se conserver, soin qu’il est impossible de ne 
pas avoir tant il est gravé dans nous par l’être moteur qui nous 
lança sur ce globe, c’est-à-dire par la nature’ (ix.352). 

Le marquis devient beaucoup plus loquace lorsqu'il s’agit de 
justifier les crimes. Le vol peut-il être criminel? Toutes les nations 
ne lont pas considéré comme un crime. Dorval passe en revue 
les pays où il est ‘autorisé’, ‘recommandable’, ‘en vigueur’ ou 
‘en honneur’, ‘une marque d'adresse et de courage’ (viii.122- 
126). 

Mais ce sont évidemment les ‘crimes’ sexuels qui exercent 
davantage la plume de Sade. Le viol est-il un crime? 
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‘Qu’aurez-vous ... à objecter au violateur s’il vous répond 
qu’en fait, le mal qu’il a commis est bien médiocre, puisqu'il n’a 
fait que placer un peu plus tôt l’objet dont il a abusé au même état 
où l’auront bientôt mis l’hymen ou lamour (iii.509). 

D'où vient le tabou qui frappe l’inceste? De ‘la crainte de rendre 
certaines familles trop puissantes” (iii.420). L’inceste n’est d’ail- 
leurs pas considéré comme un crime chez tous les peuples (iii.508, 
vii.182). 

La sodomie n’est pas un crime universellement jugé comme tel: 
on la retrouve partout, en Grèce, en Amérique, à Rome. Serait- 
elle un crime parce qu’elle ne sert pas à la propagation du genre 
humain? N’y a-t-il pas alors une foule d’autres actes sexuels tout 
aussi inutiles? ‘Ces pertes de la nature qu’il ne tient qu’à nous 
d’imiter, n’ont-elles pas lieu dans tout plein de circonstances? La 
possibilité de le faire d’abord est une première preuve que ces 
distractions ne l’offensent point. . . . Secondement, ces pertes sont 
cent et cent millions de fois exécutées par elle-même. Les pollutions 
nocturnes, l’inutilité de la semence quand la femme est grosse, 
son danger quand elle a ses régles, tout cela ne prouve-t-il pas que 
la nature approuve ces pertes, ou les autorise?” (vi.139-140). 
La propagation n’est qu’une ‘tolérance’ de la nature; la sodomie 
pourrait bien être un moyen qu'elle utilise, ‘contrainte peut-être 
elle-même à mettre un frein à une population dont la trop grande 
abondance ne pourrait que lui nuire’ (viii.132). 

La bestialité a sa place comme toute autre fantaisie sexuelle. 
C’est pourquoi la Société des amis du crime a prévu des pavil- 
lons où l’on trouve ‘des animaux de toutes les espèces pour 
ceux qui sont adonnés au goût de la bestialité: c’est une passion 
simple et dans la nature, il faut la respecter comme les autres’ 
(viii.409). 

L’adultére est-il un crime? De nombreux peuples l’honorent. 
La communauté des femmes est une loi de la nature puisqu’on la 
retrouve chez les animaux. L’adultére correspond d’ailleurs à Pin- 
constance et au gout de la diversité inhérents a la nature humaine; 
‘il faudrait méconnaitre l’étendue des désirs physiques dont cette 
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mère commune des hommes a doué les deux sexes’ (viïi.70) pour 
croire que l’adultère offense la nature. 

Un dernier crime enfin retient l'attention du marquis, le meurtre 
sous toutes ses formes. Juliette exige du pape Pie v1, comme prix 
de sa complaisance, une dissertation philosophique sur le meurtre. 
‘C’est notre orgueil qui s’avise d’ériger le meurtre en crime. Nous 
estimant les premières créatures de l’univers, nous avons sotte- 
ment imaginé que toute lésion qu’endurerait cette sublime créa- 
ture devrait nécessairement être un crime énorme” (iii.422). La 
nature a mis ce penchant en nous, elle en a constitué l’instinct des 

animaux. Les peuples ‘moins corrompus’ s’y livrent: il est permis 
à Gênes, à Venise, à Naples et dans toute l’Albanie (iii.5 18); on le 
trouve chez les Arabes, les Chinois, au Mexique, etc (ix.187-202). 
Le meurtre plaît à la nature en lui permettant de ‘créer’; il lui plaît 
tellement qu’elle ne cesse de s’y livrer. 

Toutes les formes de meurtres sont légitimes: parricide, matri- 
cide, infanticide, suicide. Même le cannibalisme trouve sa justifi- 
cation dans la bouche de Brignani: “Toutes les viandes sont faites 
pour sustenter l’homme, toutes nous sont offertes à cet effet par la 
nature’ (viii.563). C’est l’orgueil qui a fait du cannibalisme un 
crime, dit Voldamine: ‘Vous avez imaginé qu’il n’y avait aucun 
mal a tuer un cochon pour le manger, pendant que le plus grand 
crime existerait à faire la même opération sur un homme’ (ix.293). 

Si le matérialisme athée de Sade se retrouve, intégralement, a 
quelques nuances prés, dans le Systéme de la nature, on chercherait 
en vain chez quelque auteur que ce soit du xvne siècle, son anti- 
morale. Ce sont ses conceptions morales qui font du marquis le 
point extrême de l’esprit philosophique du xvi siècle. Mais 
cette antimorale n’est pas une nouveauté totale au siécle des 
Lumiéres. Certains aspects s’en retrouvent chez La Mettrie et 
Helvétius que Sade a lus. 

Le marquis attribue à La Mettrie La Vérité, un poème qui 
annonce de fort près ses œuvres les plus audacieuses. Il associe 
fort curieusement La Mettrie et Helvétius à Montesquieu: il leur 
reproche de n’avoir pas osé aller aussi loin que possible. ‘Aimable 
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La Mettrie, profond Helvétius, sage et savant Montesquieu, pour- 
quoi donc, si pénétrés de cette vérité, n’avez-vous fait que Pindi- 
quer dans vos livres divins? O siècle de l'ignorance et de la tyran- 
nie, quel sort vous avez fait aux connaissances, et dans quel 
esclavage vous retenez les plus grands génies de l’univers! Osons 
donc parler aujourd’hui, puisque nous le pouvons; et, puisque 
nous devons la vérité aux hommes, osons la leur dévoiler tout 
entière” (viii.171n). 

Deux citations que le marquis prend dans La Mettrie semblent 
lui donner raison: ‘Heureux, cent fois heureux, dit La Mettrie, 
ceux dont l'imagination vive et lubrique tient toujoursles sens dans 
l’avant-goût du plaisir’ (viii.500). ‘On dit mieux les choses en les 
supprimant, écrit La Mettrie, quelque part; onirrite les désirs, en 
aiguillonnant la curiosité de l’esprit sur un objet en partie couvert, 
qu’on ne devine pas encore, et qu’on veut avoir l’honneur de 
deviner” (vii.237 n). 

Il mentionne encore La Mettrie en l’associant de nouveau à 
Helvétius et Montesquieu après une longue citation de Fontenelle 
pour dire que les vues de ce dernier sur l’inutilité de la délicatesse 
en amour se retrouvent chez La Mettrie (iv.213). Sade sait pour- 
tant que sa dette envers La Mettrie est plus grande que les cita- 
tions précédentes ne le laissent entendre puisqu'il cite un des textes 
de cet auteur, qui est bien près de ses conceptions ‘morales’. C’est 
à Juliette — s’adressant à Borghèse — qu’il prête cette connais- 
sance de La Mettrie: ‘Mais il y a, continuai-je, tout plein de ces 
petites habitudes, aussi vilaines que secrétes, aussi horribles que 
sales, aussi crapuleuses que brutales, que tu ignores peut-étre, ma 
chère et que je veux t'apprendre à l'oreille: elles te prouveront que 
le célébre La Mettrie avait raison, quand il disait qu’il fallait se 
vautrer dans l’ordure comme les porcs, et qu’on devait trouver, 
comme eux, du plaisir dans les derniers degrés de la corruption’ 
(ix.114-115). 

On retrouve, chez La Mettrie, une conception de l’homme fort 
voisine de celle de Sade: l’homme est l’ouvrage de la nature et 
n’est pas responsable de ses actes: ‘Nous sommes dans ses mains, 
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comme une pendule dans celles d’un horloger; elle nous a pétris 
comme elle a voulu, ou plutôt comme elle a pu; enfin nous ne 
sommes pas plus criminels, en suivant l’impression des mouve- 
ments primitifs qui nous gouvernent, que le Nil ne l’est de ses 
inondations, et la Mer de ses ravages’. Comme chez Sade, 
l’égoïsme est la loi de la nature: ‘Chaque individu en se préférant 
à tout autre ... ne fait que suivre l’ordre de la Nature’ (zéid., 
11.165). 

Mais La Mettrie croit à une loi naturelle: ‘Comment définissons- 
nous la Loi Naturelle? C’est un sentiment qui nous apprend ce 

‘que nous ne devons pas faire, par ce que nous ne voudrions pas 
qu’on nous fit”. 

Et il y a dans |’ Homme-machine un hommage sentimental à la 
vertu qui ne peut que déplaire au marquis: ‘Il y a tant de plaisir à 
faire du bien, à sentir, à reconnaître celui qu’on reçoit, tant de 
contentement à pratiquer la vertu, à être doux, humain, tendre, 
charitable, compatissant et généreux (ce seul mot renferme toutes 
les vertus), que je tiens pour assez puni, quiconque a eu le malheur 
de n’être pas né vertueux” (ibid., p.103). 

Malgré cette différence fondamentale, certaines idées de La 
Mettrie préfigurent étrangement celles de Sade. La conception 
sadienne du remords se retrouve partiellement dans le Discours 
sur le bonheur: ‘Les remords sont inutiles (ou du moins ce qui les 
fait) avant le crime; ils ne servent pas plus après que pendant le 
crime. Le crime est fait, quand ils paraissent’ (Œuvres, ii.157). 

Il y a dans l’ Art de jouir un éloge de homosexualité qui annonce 
Sade. La Mettrie considère les pratiques homosexuelles comme 
‘des ressources contre l’ennuyeuse uniformité des plaisirs’. Pour- 
quoi l’homme se ferait-il ‘un scrupule d’user d’une ressource per- 
mise et autorisée par Pamour’ (L’ Homme-machine, p.201)? 

Enfin quand Sade déclare, au début de Justine, que l’idée des 
infortunes de la vertu et des prospérités du vice est quelque chose 


2 Julien Offroy de La Mettrie, 3 L’ Homme-Machine, suivi de l Art 
Œuvres philosophiques (Berlin [1751]), de jouir (Paris 1921), p.104. 
1.287. 
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de ‘nouveau’, il oublie de mentionner qu’il a rencontré cette idée 
dans un fragment du Discours sur le bonheur dont il a d’ailleurs cité 
quelques lignes (ix.115). 

Dans ce passage, La Mettrie qualifie la vertu et la probité de 
‘choses étrangères à la nature de notre être’, puis il brosse le 
tableau suivant des hommes ‘aussi vertueux qu’honnétes, chastes, 
sobres et malheureux”: ‘Leur candeur, leur sagesse, leur humanité 
est à toute épreuve, mais ils n’en traînent pas moins après eux 
l'ennui de la solitude, la dureté de leur caractère, et l’onéreux far- 
deau d’une raison qui ne se déride jamais; aussi dures et sévères 
que graves et silencieux, aussi froids et tristes, qu’hommes sûrs et 
vrais, leur mélancolie, leur figure atrabilaire, font fuir les jeux et les 
ris déconcertés ou effarouchés à leur aspect. On les respecte et on 
les fuit, c’est le sort de la vertu’ (Œuvres, ii.205). 

La vertu est décidément un lourd fardeau pour qui la pratique 
alors que le ‘méchant’ peut fort bien être heureux. Il lui suffit 
‘d’étouffer les remords par la réflexion (si elle en a la force) ou par 
des habitudes contraires beaucoup plus puissantes. ... Ce n’est 
pas tout, il faut que tu méprises la vie, autant que l’estime, ou la 
haine publique. Alors, en effet, je le soutiens, parricide, incestueux, 
voleur, scélérat, infame, et juste objet de l’exécration des hon- 
nêtes gens, tu seras heureux cependant’ (ibid., ii.207). 

La Mettrie prédit ensuite le bonheur au ‘prince cruel et lâche”: 
‘Immortalise-toi par le sang; raffine dans l'invention des tour- 
ments’ (zbid., ii.208), puisqu'ils sont la source d’un ‘malheureux 
bonheur’. Il prédit enfin le bonheur aux voluptueux: ‘Que la 
pollution et la jouissance, lubriques rivales, se succédant tour à 
tour, en te faisant nuit et jour fondre de volupté rendent ton Ame, 
s’il se peut, aussi gluante et lascive que ton corps. .. Ou, si non 
content d’exceller dans le grand art des voluptés, la crapule et la 
débauche n’ont rien de trop fort pour toi, l’ordure et l’infamie sont 
ton partage; vautre-toi, comme font les porcs, et tu seras heureux 
à leur manière” (zbid., ii.210). Il ne reste qu’un ennemi, la société: 
‘il faut bien tuer les chiens enragés, et écraser les serpents’ (zdid., 
ii.168). 
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Les héros de Sade n’auront qu’à suivre ces ‘conseils’ de La Met- 
trie. Ils se vautreront comme des porcs, en éteignant les inutiles 
remords, en méprisant la réputation et la mort, en se mettant à 
l'abri de la société par leurs richesses et la considération qui en 
découle. Ils seront alors prospères dans le vice et fuiront len- 
nuyeuse vertu. 

Sade associe à deux reprises, on l’a vu, le nom d’Helvétius à ceux 
de La Mettrie et de Montesquieu. On trouve encore le nom d’Hel- 
vétius associé à ceux de Montesquieu et de Rousseau dans une 
lettre à mlle de Rousset au sujet ‘d’exemples de la futilité de nos 
" vices et de nos vertus chez les autres peuples de la terre’ (xii.385). 

Sade ne cite Helvétius qu’une seule fois: ‘Qui doute, comme le 
dit Helvétius, que les passions ne soient dans le moral ce qu’est le 
mouvement dans le physique? Ce n’est qu’aux passions fortes que 
sont dues l’invention et les merveilles des arts; elles doivent être 
regardées, poursuivit le même auteur, comme le germe productif 
de l'esprit et le ressort puissant des grandes actions’ (ix.135). 

On croit retrouver, chez Helvétius, comme chez La Mettrie, le 
principe fondamental de l’antimorale de Sade. L'homme n’obéit 
qu’à un seul moteur, lamour de soi: ‘L'homme est sensible au 
plaisir et à la douleur physique: en conséquence il fuit l’un et 
cherche l’autre: c’est à cette fuite et à cette recherche constante 
qu’on donne le nom d’amour de soi. 

Ce sentiment, effet immédiat de la sensibilité physique, et par 
conséquent commun à tous, est inséparable de Phomme: j’en 
donne pour preuve sa permanence, l’impossibilité de le changer, 
ou même de l’altérer. De tous les sentiments, c’est le seul de cette 
espèce: nous lui devons tous nos désirs, toutes nos passions; elles 
ne peuvent être en nous que l’application du sentiment de l’amour 
de soi à tel ou tel objet”. 

C’est là un leitmotiv de la pensée d’Helvétius. De ce mobile 
unique des actions humaines, Helvétius conclut que l’homme est 


4 Claude Adrien Helvétius, Œuvres 
(Paris an 11), iii.291. 
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naturellement indifférent ou ennemi des autres hommes: ‘Les 
hommes ne naissent donc pas aussi bons que quelques-uns le 
prétendent. Bonté suppose amour des autres, et c’est en nous seuls 
que se concentre tout notre amour” (zbd., iii.292 n). Nous sommes 
assez près de l’homme isolé et égocentrique de Sade. Il y a 
méme chez Helvétius un éloge de la force qui accuse sa parenté 
avec le marquis: ‘L’hommage rendu à la vertu est passager; celui 
qu’on rend ala force est éternel. Dans les forêts, c’est le lion, et non 
le cerf qu’on respecte. La force est tout sur la terre’ (zbzd., 1.331). 
On croit entendre Noirceuil faire l'apologie des forts. 

Mais il ne faut pas se leurrer; toute la morale d’Helvétius est 
dirigée vers l’intérét public. Dès le second paragraphe du traité 
De l'esprit, Helvétius parle de la ‘morale commune aux hommes 
de toutes les nations, et qui ne peut avoir, dans tous les gouverne- 
ments, que le bien public pour objet’ (zézd., i.53). Dans toute son 
œuvre, il ne cessera de répéter que si l’homme n’obéit qu”‘à Pin- 
térêt personnel’, la tâche du moraliste consiste à faire en sorte que 
l'intérêt personnel coïncide avec l'intérêt général: les ‘vraies ver- 
tus’ sont celles qui, sans cesse, ‘ajoutent à la félicité publique’ 
(ibid., ii.222). Il faut que l’individu fasse à l’intérêt général ‘le 
sacrifice de tous les intéréts personnels’ (zbid., v.64). L’anarchisme 
moral de Sade se situe évidemment aux antipodes de cette morale 
fondée sur le bien public. 

Mais il y a, malgré cette différence fondamentale, des ressem- 
blances importantes. Le marquis, on l’a vu, reconnaît sa dette 
envers Helvétius lorsqu'il parle des ‘passions fortes’. Helvétius 
exalte en effet le rôle des passions dans un chapitre De [esprit 
intitulé ‘De la puissance des passions’: “Les passions sont, dans le 
moral, ce que, dans le physique, est le mouvement; il crée, 
anéantit, conserve, anime tout, et sans lui tout est mort: ce sont 
elles aussi qui vivifient le monde moral. C’est l’avarice qui guide 
les vaisseaux à travers les déserts de l’Océan; l’orgueil qui comble 
les vallons, aplanit les montagnes. . .. C’est donc aux passions 
fortes qu’on doit l’invention et les merveilles des arts’ (ibid., i.396- 
397). 
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Comme Sade, Helvétius pense que la vertu est variable; mais 
il n’en tire pas la même conclusion; le marquis y voit une preuve 
qu'il n’y a ni vice ni vertu; Helvétius affirme que si les vertus 
changent, c’est que l'intérêt public change. Cela l'amène à ame- 
nuiser ou à justifier certains crimes. Sade n’a pu rester indifférent 
à cet aspect de l’œuvre d’Helvétius. Les vols, dit Helvétius, 
‘entretenaient les Lacédémoniens dans l’habitude du courage et 
de la vigilance: la loi qui permettait le vol, pouvait donc être très 
utile à ce peuple’ (zéid., i.211). Après avoir cité de nombreux pays 
où le libertinage est permis et fait même parfois partie du culte, 
: Helvétius conclut: ‘Mais que de maux, dira-t-on, attachés à cette 
corruption! Aucun répondrai-je; le libertinage n’est politique- 
ment dangereux dans un état, que lorsqu'il est en opposition avec 
les lois du pays, ou qu’il se trouve uni à quelque autre vice du 
gouvernement’ (zézd., 1.228). 

Helvétius ose même montrer que l’homosexualité n’était pas un 
vice chez les Grecs puisque sa pratique coïncide avec une époque 
glorieuse de l’histoire de ce peuple; un vice véritable ne peut que 
nuire à l’intérêt public: ‘Cette espèce de corruption de mœurs se 
trouve, en Grèce, portée au dernier excès dans le temps même que 
ce pays produisait des grands hommes en tout genre, ... j’en 
conclus que la corruption des mœurs ... n’est point incompa- 
tible avec la grandeur et la félicité d’un état’ (bid., i.229). 

Helvétius établit également un curieux parallèle entre la ‘femme 
galante’ et la ‘femme sage’ qui tourne tout à l’avantage de la pre- 
mière; il explique que la femme galante, à cause de son désir de 
plaire, fait vivre une ‘infinité d’ouvriers’ tandis que la femme sage 
‘fait des largesses à des mendiants et à des criminels’; les femmes 
galantes ‘nourrissent des citoyens utiles; et celles-là des hommes 
inutiles, ou même les ennemis de cette nation’ (ibid., i.238). Ce 
type de paradoxe se retrouve chez Sade. 

Il y a enfin, chez Helvétius, au sujet des rapports parents- 
enfants, de la pitié et de l’amitié, des maximes bien près de celles 
du marquis. L’égoisme étant fondamental, ‘la bienveillance pour 
les autres est . . . l’effet de Pamour de nous-mêmes’ (ibid., iv.63). 
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Quel est le fondement de la pitié? ‘Mon attendrissement pour les 
douleurs d’un infortuné est toujours proportionné à la crainte 
que j'ai d’être affligé des mêmes douleurs’ (ibid., iv.68). Sade 
reprendra cette idée à la lettre. Helvétius va jusqu’à justifier la 
haine d’un enfant pour ses parents: ‘L’homme hait la dépendance. 
De là peut-être sa haine pour ses père et mère’ (zhid., iv.144 n). 
Helvétius laisse entendre que lamour des parents est moins 
naturel qu’on ne pense: ‘Le commandement d’aimer ses père et 
mère, prouve que lamour des parents est plus l’ouvrage de l’habi- 
tude et de l’éducation que de la nature’ (zéid., iii.145 n). Sade ne 
peut qu’applaudir a des telles affirmations tout en regrettant 
qu’Helvétius n’ait pas poussé jusqu’au principe de base de son 
antimorale. 


ui. Les érotiques 


Le marquis connaît assez bien la littérature érotique. On trouve 
dans sa bibliothèque (inventaire de 1767; 1.269) Vénus dans le 
cloitre, Margot la ravaudeuse, L’ Académie des dames. Ce dernier 
ouvrage, le Portier des Chartreux, L’Education de Laure et 
Thérèse philosophe reçoivent quelques commentaires du marquis 
dans |’ Histoire de Juliettes. 

Les quelques mots consacrés par Sade au Portier des Chartreux 
sont assez dédaigneux (‘production plus polissonne que liber- 
tine’; viii.442) et ne rendent peut-étre pas justice a la place qu’oc- 
cupe cet ouvrage parmi les sources de Sade. Les prétres sont 
omniprésents dans le Portier. Déja, par sa naissance, Saturnin 
appartient au clergé: ‘Je suis le fruit de l’incontinence des Révé- 
rends Péres Célestins de la ville de R... Je dis des Révérends 
Pères parce que tous se vantaient d’avoir fourni à la composition 
de mon individu”. 


5 L’ Académie des dames et le Rideau ê Gervaise de Latouche, Le Portier 
levé de Mirabeau n’ont pu exercer une des Chartreux (Rome, Philotanus im- 
influence sur Sade philosophe; voilà primeur, s. d.), p.4. 
pourquoi nous n’en parlerons pas ici. 
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Son éducation sexuelle commence fort tôt par la contemplation 
des ébats de celle qu’il croit être sa mère et d’un père du couvent 
voisin. Peu après, Suzon, la sœur de Saturnin, lui apprend com- 
ment le père Jérôme, son confesseur, profite de la confession pour 
satisfaire sa luxure. Monique, lamie de Suzon, raconte à celle-ci 
sa vie libertine au couvent. Toinette, mère supposée de Saturnin, 
le conduit chez le curé du village dont le presbytère est évidem- 
ment une maison de libertinage. 

Mais c’est la seconde partie du Portier qui peindra davantage la 
vie du clergé puisque Saturnin entre au couvent: ‘J’entre dans une 

nouvelle carrière, dit Saturnin: destiné par ma naissance à aug- 
menter le nombre de ces pourceaux sacrés que la piété des Fidèles 
nourrit dans l’abondance, j'avais reçu de la nature les plus heu- 
reuses dispositions pour cet état, et l'expérience avait déjà com- 
mencé de perfectionner ses présents. . .. Dois-je craindre, après 
tout, que l’on ne trouve étrange de voir des Moines scélérats, 
débauchés, corrompus, qui croient qu’on est toujours assez hon- 
nête homme quand on n’est pas reconnu pour fripon, qui rient 
de la crédulité des peuples et sous le masque de la Religion dont 
ils se jouent, ministres infidèles, font de tout ce qu’elle condamne, 
l’objet de leurs plus chères occupations; non cela ne paraîtra pas 
extraordinaire, c’est l’usage voit-on autre chose? Les Cordeliers, 
les Carmes, les Jésuites et tant d’autres travaillent tous les jours 
à me justifier” (zbid., p.129). 

Saturnin, novice, participera à des orgies clandestines, à l'orgue 
de la chapelle du couvent, qui préfigurent les célèbres orgies de 
Sainte-Marie-des-Bois. Enfin, reçu moine, il aura droit aux orgies 
‘légales’ du couvent. On reconnaît dans la bouche du prieur qui 
invite Saturnin à ces orgies le concept d’impunité géographique 
qu’on retrouve constamment chez Sade’. ‘Il est impossible de 
nous découvrir: va-t-on déterrer un petit espace de terrain placé 


7 cf. Sainte-Marie-des-Bois, le cha- 
teau de Minski, et le cadre des orgies 
des 220 journées de Sodome. 
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entre la bibliothèque et quelques anciennes chapelles où l’on ne 
va jamais et un grand mur qui le couvre du côté du jardin. Le 
continent de notre maison est trop vaste pour qu'on puisse 
s’apercevoir de cet endroit, nous sommes en sûreté de tous côtés, 
et si vous, qui demeurez ici depuis neuf ans, n’en avez seulement 
pas eu l’idée, comment voudriez-vous que des étrangers s’en 
apercussent’ (Portier, pp.146-147). Saturnin se rend pour la pre- 
mière fois à cette salle des orgues: ‘dans un profond silence, nous 
marchions jusqu’à ces antiques chapelles qui servaient de rempart 
à la piscine d’un côté: nous descendimes sans lumière dans un 
caveau, dont l'horreur semblait être ménagée pour préparer un 
nouveau charme au plaisir qui devait la suivre. Ce caveau que 
nous traversâmes à l’aide d’une corde attachée contre le mur, 
nous conduisit à un escalier qui était éclairé par une lampe’ (zéid., 
p-149). 

Ces orgies donnent parfois lieu a des agencements bizarres qui 
préfigurent ceux de Sade. Enfin les désirs insatiables de Saturnin 
annoncent ce méme désir de dépassement caractéristique des 
héros de Sade: ‘Je désirais de . . . toute la terre et après j’aurais 
été chercher un nouveau monde dans I’espérance d’y trouver de 
nouveaux’ (dbid., p.162). C’est exactement le langage des héros de 
l Histoire de Juliette: Noirceuil est ‘au désespoir de n’en avoir pas 
assez fait’ (viii.180) Juliette, après un misérable petit crime ‘est 
désolée de n’avoir atteint qu’une si petite portion de l’humanité’ 
(viii.397), Minski se plaint: ‘L'univers entier ne me paraissait pas 
encore assez vaste pour l’étendue de mes désirs; il me présentait 
des bornes: je n’en voulais pas’ (viii.557), Olympe se désespère: 
‘Tout est au-dessous de mes désirs’ (ix.115); Clairwil ne trouve 
rien ‘d’assez fort’ (ix.360), la Durand voudrait envelopper le 
monde ‘tout entier dans (s)es pièges’ (ix.438), Moberti trouve 
tout ce qui est convenu ‘bien au-dessous de (s)es désirs’ (ix.500), 
et Cornaro ne se plaint jamais que de l’impossibilité de ne pou- 
voir ‘redoubler ses crimes’ (ix.500). L’imagination de Sade maura 
qu’a utiliser ses couleurs sombres pour transformer le monastére 
du Portier en Sainte-Marie-des-Bois. 
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Et si le contenu philosophique du Portier est mince, il annonce 
en deux points la justification de tous les ‘crimes’ sexuels chère à 
Sade. Saturnin novice ne trouve rien de mieux pour satisfaire ses 
instincts luxurieux que de se livrer à la masturbation. Il est surpris 
par un autre moine qui lui propose ‘mieux si Saturnin veut bien 
attendre jusqu’à la nuit. ‘Qu’entend-il donc, disais-je, par cette 
viande solide dont il veut me faire fête? Si c’est quelque novice, 
ma foi, il peut le garder pour lui, ce n’est pas là mon gibier. Je 
raisonnais en sot, je n’en avais pas goûté: Lecteur, êtes-vous plus 
habile que je ne l’étais alors? Oui, dites-vous: hé bien, n’est-il pas 
‘vrai que ce n’est pas un si mauvais morceau? le préjugé est un 
animal qu’il faut envoyer paître. Il en est d’un garçon comme d’un 
mets pour lequel on avait du dégoût; le hasard en fait tater, on le 
trouve délicieux. Est-il rien de plus charmant qu’un joli Giton’ 
(Portier, pp.135-136). 

Enfin, lors d’une des orgies du couvent, on propose a Saturnin 
sa propre mére pour compagne. Le préjugé fait hésiter Saturnin. 
Un moine se chargera de dissiper ce préjugé: ‘Pauvre sot’, me 
dit-il, ‘quoi, tu es assez simple pour t’effrayer d’une action aussi 
indifférente; parlons raisonnablement, dis-moi un peu: qu'est-ce 
que la Fou. ..? La conjonction d’un homme et d’une femme: 
cette conjonction est ou naturelle ou défendue par la nature. Elle 
est naturelle, puisqu'il est vrai que les deux sexes ont dans le cœur 
un penchant invincible qui les porte, qui les entraîne Pun vers 
l’autre; si ce penchant est dans le cœur de l’homme et de la femme 
indistinctement, l'intention de la nature était donc qu’on le satisfit 
indistinctement l’un avec l’autre et la preuve s’en tire du livre 
même dicté par le Saint-Esprit: Dieu dit à nos premiers parents 
croissez et multiplier. Ils étaient seuls. Comment Dieu entendait-il 
que la multiplication se fit?” (bid., pp.152-153). La justification se 
poursuit par les exemples de la famille de Noé après le déluge et 
celui de Lot et de ses filles. 

En plus du Portier, Juliette trouve, on Pa vu, chez le Carme 
Claude, un exemplaire de Thérèse philosophe: ‘Thérèse philosophe 
figurait: ouvrage charmant du Marquis d’Argens, le seul qui ait 
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montré le but, sans néanmoins l’atteindre tout à fait, l’unique qui 
ait agréablement lié la luxure et l’impiété, et qui, bientôt rendu au 
public tel que l’auteur l’avait primitivement conçu, donnera enfin 
l’idée d’un livre immoral’ (viii.443). 

Il y a entre Thérèse philosophe et les principaux romans de Sade 
une ressemblance de structure générale: ici comme là on trouve 
une alternance de scènes luxurieuses et de dissertations philoso- 
phiques. Les scènes de débauche de Thérèse philosophe n’atteignent 
pas le paroxysme des orgies de Sade et les dissertations du mar- 
quis d’Argens sont loin de la violence de celles du Divin Marquis, 
mais la voie est tracée. Thérèse philosophe et l'Histoire de Juliette 
ont plus en commun: c’est Thérèse qui est la narratrice tout 
comme Juliette et les deux romans font appel à la forme du roman 
à l’intérieur du roman; dans Thérèse philosophe c’est le récit de la 
Bois-Laurier, dans l Histoire de Juliette, c’estentre autres le récit 
de la vie de Minski; c’est là d’ailleurs un procédé romanesque 
courant au XVIII? siècle. 

Il y a plus: toute la première partie du récit de la Bois-Laurier 
a un but précis: ‘Il n’est donc question, dans ce que j’ai à tap- 
prendre, que de ces goûts de fantaisie, de ces complaisances 
bizarres, que quantité d’hommes exigent de nous, et qui, par pré- 
dilection ou par certain défaut de conformation leur tiennent lieu 
d’une jouissance parfaite”. Suit la description des manies sexuelles 
des différents clients de la Bois-Laurier. On trouve dans l Histoire 
de Juliette un épisode semblable: arrivées à Venise, Juliette et la 
Durand ouvrent une maison et presque tout cet épisode vénitien 
sera consacré à la description des diverses ‘anomalies’ sexuelles 
des clients. 

Il y a enfin des ressemblances entre les intrigues des deux 
romans. Les deux héroïnes se trouvent en effet dans une situation 
typique à tous les romans consacrés aux infortunes de la vertu. 
La mère de Thérèse ruinée meurt quelques jours après son arrivée 


8 Jean Baptiste de Boyer d’Argens, 
Thérèse philosophe (La Haye [1748], 
ii.4-5. 
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à Paris avec sa fille. Voilà donc Thérèse perdue dans la capitale, 
orpheline, jeune, jolie et sans argent. La Marianne de Marivaux 
avait connu ces infortunes avec quelques variantes. Juliette dont 
la mère meurt un mois après le décès de son mari ruiné, se retrouve 
aussi orpheline, seule (puisque Justine refuse de la suivre) . . . et 
jolie dans la capitale. Thérèse se lie avec la Bois-Laurier, ancienne 
maquerelle; Juliette va chez la Duvergier qui tient ‘une délicieuse 
maison’. Mais si Juliette devient une prostituée qui racontera ses 
aventures, Thérèse trouvera très tôt un amant avec qui elle se 
liera pour de longues années. Il n’y a guère lieu de se surprendre 
-également si on rencontre dans les deux romans les moines liber- 
tins qui sont les personnages inévitables de la littérature érotique 
du xviii siècle. 

La parenté entre ces deux ceuvres est-elle aussi grande au plan 
philosophique? On retrouve dans Thérèse philosophe le thème des 
contradictions en Dieu, cher à Sade: ‘Dieu paraît si faible dans la 
Religion Chrétienne, qu’il ne peut pas réduire l’homme au point 
où il le voulait” (Thérèse, 1.109). Comment peut-on croire en un 
dieu bon et juste qui ‘en nous faisant naître, savait déjà que nous 
serions infailliblement damnés et éternellement malheureux?” 
(ibid., 1.110). Comment concilier l’idée d’un dieu tout-puissant 
avec l’existence du diable adversaire qui ‘enlève sans cesse malgré 
lui les trois quarts du petit nombre des hommes qu’il a choisis. ... 
Dieu n’aurait qu’à anéantir le diable, nous serions tous sauvés’ 
(ibid., i.pp.110-111). 

L’abbé T., comme les héros de Sade, accumule contradiction 
sur contradiction: ‘On vous annonce un Dieu vengeur, et on vous 
dit que la vengeance est un crime. Quelle contradiction! On vous 
assure que pardonner une offense est une vertu: et on ose vous 
dire que Dieu se venge d’une offense involontaire [le péché ori- 
ginel] par une éternité de supplices’ (cdid., i.112-113). Le thème 
des contradictions en dieu a connu une longue carrière avant Sade 
qui ne trouve rien de neufen le mettant dans la bouche d’un prêtre. 

Mais l'abbé T. diffère d’opinion avec les héros de Sade au sujet 
de l’idée de Nature et de Dieu: ‘Pourquoi ne pas convenir une 
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bonne fois que la Nature est un Etre de raison, un mot vide desens; 
que tout est de Dieu, que le mal physique qui nuit aux uns sert au 
bonheur des autres; que tout est bien; qu’il n’y a rien de mal dans 
le monde, eu égard à la Divinité (ibid., i.95-96). Thérèse tire la 
conclusion de la dissertation de l’abbé T.. sur la nature: ‘Je voyais 
clairement que Dieu et la Nature n’étaient qu’une même chose, 
ou du moins que la nature n’agissait que par la volonté immédiate 
de Dieu’ (ibid., 1.99). 

Les arguments de l’abbé T. au sujet de la multiplicité des reli- 
gions annoncent ceux de Sade: “Toutes les religions, sans en 
excepter aucune, sont les ouvrages des hommes; il n’y en a point 
qui n’ait eu ses martyrs, ses prétendus miracles. Que prouvent 
de plus les nôtres, que ceux des autres Religions?” (zbid., 1.116). 
C’est là aussi un thème commun à l'esprit philosophique du 
xviir siècle comme l’explication de l’origine des religions: ‘C’est 
le tonnerre, ce sont les orages qui ont amené les hommes a avoir 
recours aux prières envers ce qu’ils reconnaissent être plus puis- 
sant qu’eux et qu’ils croyaient disposé à les torturer. Par la suite, 
des hommes ambitieux, de vastes génies, de grands politiques, nés 
dans différents siècles, dans diverses régions, ont tiré parti de la 
crédulité des peuples, ont annoncé des Dieux bizarres, fantasques, 
tyrans’ (zbid., i.116-117). Il n’y a que des ‘moines fainéants’ et des 
‘religieuses inutiles’ (ibid., 1.92). 

L'homme décrit dans Thérèse diffère-t-il de celui de Sade? 
Comme lui, il n’est pas libre: “Toutes nos actions sont déterminées 
nécessairement” (zbid., 1.106). Comme l’homme de Sade, il n’est 
que matière: ‘Demandons à ces hommes crédules ce que c’est que 
Pesprit? Peut-il exister et n’être dans aucun lieu? S'il est dans un 
lieu il doit occuper une place: s’il occupe une place il est étendu: s’il 
est étendu, il a des parties; et s’il a des parties il est matière. Donc 
l'esprit est une chimère, ou il fait partie de la matière” (zdid., ii.58). 

L’égoisme, on l’a vu, dirige l’homme de Sade; l’amour-propre 
explique celui du marquis d’Argens: ‘C’est l’amour-propre . . 
qui décide de toutes les actions de notre vie.... Je vous aime, 
par exemple, parce que j’ai du plaisir à vous aimer. Ce que j’ai fait 
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pour vous, peut vous convenir, vous être utile; mais ne m’en ayez 
aucune obligation. C’est amour-propre qui m’y a déterminé. . . . 
Un homme donne souvent l’aumôêne aux pauvres, il s’incommode 
même, pour le soulager. . . . Il a fait Paumône parce que la com- 
passion qu’il ressentait pour ces malheureux, excitait en lui une 
peine, et qu’il a trouvé moins de désagrément à se défaire de son 
argent en leur faveur, qu’à continuer de supporter cette peine 
excitée par la compassion, ou peut-être encore que lamour- 
propre, flatté par la vanité de passer pour un homme charitable 
est la véritable satisfaction qui l’a décidé. Toutes les actions de 
notre vie sont dirigées par ces deux principes: se procurer plus ou 
moins de plaisir, éviter plus ou moins de peine’ (cbid., ii.5 5-56). 
Toute l’antimorale de Sade serait là si le bien général ne devait 
pas l’emporter sur le bien particulier: “Vous aurez beau vous 
récrier à l’injustice, ce que vous regardez comme injustice parti- 
culiére assure le bien général, que personne ne doit tenter d’en- 
freindre’ (ibid. 1.87). 

On trouve encore dans Thérése philosophe une justification de 
l’homosexualité dont les arguments sont ceux de Sade: ‘C’est le 
gout’, dit un homosexuel, ‘qui guide nos adversaires ainsi que 
nous. Or vous conviendrez que nous ne sommes pas les maitres 
d’avoir tel ou tel goût. ... En matière de plaisirs, pourquoi ne 
pas suivre son goût? Il n’y ena point de coupable. D'ailleurs il est 
faux que l’Antiphysique soit contre nature, puisque c’est cette 
même nature qui nous a donné le penchant pour ce plaisir. Mais, 
dit-on encore, on ne peut pas procréer son semblable, continuent- 
ils. Quel pitoyable raisonnement! Où sont les hommes de l’un et 
de l’autre goût, qui prennent le plaisir de la chair dans la vue de 
faire des enfants?” (1hid., iii.37-38). 

Ce ne sont pas tellement des idées que Sade a empruntées au 
Portier des Chartreux et à Thérèse philosophe puisque Sade a pu 
rencontrer dans d’autres œuvres du xvi siècle les idées auda- 
cieuses qu’on trouve dans ces deux romans. C’est donc principa- 
lement le genre du roman érotico-philosophique que le marquis 
a retenu en lisant ces deux ouvrages. 
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iw. Les anciens 


L'abbé Barruel, dans Les Helviennes, dit assez justement que les 
philosophes du xvin" siècle (et ceux qu’il cite le plus souvent sont 
précisément ceux qui ont le plus influencé Sade, La Mettrie, Helvé- 
tius et Holbach) n’ont rien inventé; ils ne sont que ‘les Anciens res- 
suscités”. Quels sont les auteurs latins et grecs que cite le marquis 
et que peuvent-ils lui apporter qu’il n’a pas trouvé chez La Met- 
trie, Helvétius et Holbach? 

Sade mentionne occasionnellement le nom d’Epicure; il en con- 
naît l’esprit de modération: il écrit de Gernande dans la Nouvelle 
Justine, qu’il était ‘grand ennemi du faste et de la somptuosité, 
absolument dans les principes d’Epicure’ (vi.283). Il en cite une 
autre opinion dans Aline et Valcour: ‘Si vous voulez vivre suivant 
la nature, disait Epicure, vous ne serez jamais pauvre; si vous vou- 
lez vivre suivant l’opinion, vous ne serez jamais riche: la nature 
demande peu, l’opinion beaucoup’ (iv.267). C’est sans doute dans 
Sénèque que Sade a rencontré cette maxime d’Epicure!°. Le mar- 
quis cite enfin une dernière opinion d’Epicure: “Osons crier, avec 
Epicure, que la réputation et l’honneur étant des choses qui ne 
dépendent pas de nous, il faut savoir s’en passer, quand on ne peut 
les acquérir” (ix.45). 

Faut-il rappeler tout ce qui sépare Epicure de Sade? Si pour 
Epicure, le plaisir est le commencement et la fin de la vie heureuse, 
il ne s’agit en aucune façon du plaisir tel que le conçoit Sade: 
‘Quand donc nous disons que le plaisir est notre but ultime, nous 
n’entendons pas par là les plaisirs des débauchés ni ceux qui se 
rattachent à la jouissance matérielle. . . . Le plaisir que nous avons 
en vue est caractérisé par l’absence de souffrances corporelles et 
de troubles de l’âme. Ce ne sont pas les beuveries et les orgies 
continuelles, les jouissances des jeunes garçons et des femmes, les 
poissons et les autres mets qu'offre une table luxueuse, qui 


® Augustin Barruel, Les Helviennes 10 Jean Brun, Epicure et les épicuriens 
(Amsterdam &c. 1785), v.415. (Paris 1963), p.143. 
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engendrent une vie heureuse, mais la raison vigilante’. Epicure 
considère d’ailleurs le plaisir comme inséparable de la vertu: ‘La 
sagesse nous enseigne qu’on ne peut pas être heureux sans être 
sage, honnête et juste’ (1#id., p.79). Il y a donc entre la morale 
d’Epicure et celle de Sade une différence fondamentale: la modé- 
ration de l’un est aux antipodes de l’extrémisme orgiaque de 
Pautre. D’autres aspects les séparent: Epicure croit aux dieux 
(‘Les dieux existent et la connaissance qu’on en a est évidente’ 
ibid., p.74); l'amitié représente ce qu’il y a de plus noble dans 
Phomme: ‘le sage saura à l’occasion mourir pour un ami’ (bid., 
p.141). On connaît la violence de l’athéisme du marquis et sa 
conception de l’amitié fondée sur l’égoisme. 

Si les points de rencontre existent entre Epicure et Sade, ils 
sont bien minces. Si Epicure croit aux dieux, c’est à lui, d’après 
Lactance, qu’on doit l’idée des contradictions du dieu unique. 
Sade n’a sans doute pas lu Lactance mais il (.136) a pu rencontrer 
cette idée d’Epicure dans de nombreux ouvrages du xvin siècle, 
les Pensées libres sur la religion de Mandeville ou dans Voltaire 
(M.xxviii.5 39); mais il est plus probable que Sade a lu Le Bon sens 
d’Holbach, ce résumé du Système de la nature, où il a pu trouver le 
fragment suivant: ‘Il y a plus de deux mille ans que, suivant Lac- 
tance, le sage Epicure a dit: ‘Ou Dieu veut empêcher le mal, et il 
ne peut y parvenir; ou il le peut et ne le veut pas; ou il ne le veut 
ni ne le peut, ou il le veut et le peut. S’il le veut sans le pouvoir, 
il est impuissant; s’il le peut et ne le veut pas, il aurait une malice 
qu’on ne doit pas lui attribuer; s’il ne le peut ni ne le veut, il serait 
à la fois impuissant et malin, et par conséquent, il ne serait pas 
Dieu; s’il le veut et s’il le peut, d’où vient donc le mal ou pourquoi 
ne l’empéche-t-il pas?” 

De plus Epicure croit que l’âme est corporelle: ‘ceux donc qui 
disent que l’âme est incorporelle parlent sottement’ (op. cit., 
p.41); on trouve également dans Epicure la notion d’un certain 


11 Epicure, Doctrines et maximes 12 Ze Bon Sens (Londres 1772), 
(Paris 1939), p.79. PP-55-56. 
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relativisme moral: ‘La même chose ne s’impose pas à tous comme 
juste’ (thid., p.93); on y rencontre aussi une vague idée de Pim- 
punité chère aux héros du marquis: on peut ‘jusqu’à un certain 
point se mettre en sécurité contre les hommes au moyen de la 
force et de la richesse’; mais Epicure a tôt fait de rappeler sa doc- 
trine de la modération: ‘On obtient cependant une sécurité plus 
complète en vivant tranquille et loin de la foule’ (zdid., pp.86-87). 

Sade a beau citer occasionnellement Epicure, il a fort peu en 
commun avec lui. Lucrèce, le disciple du philosophe grec qu’il 
qualifie d’‘inventeur de la vérité” va-t-il plus loin que son maître? 
Le marquis connaît Lucrèce; il possède un exemplaire de son 
poème (ii.165-166 n); il le mentionne à deux reprises (ix.45, 
xiv.103) et place même sept vers du poète latin en épigraphe à 
Aline et Valcour. 

Avant Sade, Lucrèce pense que l’ignorance et la crainte ont fait 
croire à des dieux créateurs de lunivers (Joc. cit., ii.94-95). Et si le 
poète latin ne semble pas écarter l’existence des dieux, il ne pense 
pas que le monde a ‘été créé pour nous par une volonté divine: 
tant il se présente entaché de défauts” (zbid., 1.77). Sade retrouve 
chez Lucrèce le matérialisme d’Epicure: l’âme est matérielle, donc 
mortelle. Il rencontre même chez Lucrèce, une idée qu’il exploi- 
tera, la mort-transformation: ‘Rien donc n’est détruit tout à fait de 
ce qui semble périr, puisque la nature reforme les corps les uns à 
l’aide des autres, et n’en laisse se créer aucun sans l’aide fournie 
par la mort d’un autre’ (ibid., 1.40). 

Mais Sade retrouve chez Lucréce la morale de la modération 
d’Epicure: ‘Ne voyez-vous pas ce que crie la Nature? Réclame- 
t-elle autre chose que pour le corps l’absence de douleur et pour 
Pesprit un sentiment de bien-être, dépourvu d'inquiétude et de 
crainte?” (1bid., i.71). Pourtant Sade a été tellement frappé d’un 
long fragment de Lucrèce consacré à lamour qu’il en a prêté 
presque toutes les idées à Belmor: ‘Eviter l’amour, lit-on dans 
Lucrèce, ce n’est point se priver des jouissances de Vénus, c’est 


18 De la nature (Paris 1960), i.115. 
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au contraire en prendre les avantages sans rançon’ (ibid., ii.43). 
Ne croit-on pas entendre Belmor? ‘En renonçant aux épines de ce 
sentiment dangereux, n’imaginez pas que je me prive de ses roses: 
je les cueillerai alors sans danger; je ne prendrai alors que le suc de 
la fleur, jen éloignerai toutes les matières hétérogènes’ (viii.481). 
Si Belmor n’insiste pas comme Lucrèce sur les dépenses et les 
remords qu’occasionne une vie oiseuse consacrée à lamour, il 
mentionne que ce sentiment est cause d’inquiétudes et de soup- 
cons. On trouve aussi cette idée chez le poète latin: ‘Tantôt c’est 
une parole ambiguë lancée par sa maîtresse au moment du départ, 
qui s'enfonce comme une flamme dans son cœur tourmenté de 
désir, et le consume sans relâche; tantôt c’est qu’il la soupçonne 
de trop jouer des yeux, d’en regarder un autre, ou qu’il surprend 
sur son visage la trace d’un sourire’ (zbid., ii.45). Lucrèce, comme 
Belmor, parle des défauts que l’amant ne sait pas voir chez sa 
maîtresse. ‘Et pourtant, même engagé et embarrassé dans le 
- piège (de lamour), pourrait-on échapper à lennemi, en fermant 
les yeux sur toutes les tares morales ou physiques de celle que l’on 
désire et que l’on veut. C’est le défaut le plus fréquent chez tous 
les hommes aveuglés par la passion, et ils attribuent à celles qu’ils 
aiment des mérites qu’elles n’ont pas’ (zbid., ii.45). Le poète latin 
va aussi loin que Belmor en affirmant qu’une femme n’est pas 
irremplaçable: ‘Mais soit: son visage a toutes les beautés que vous 
voudrez, et le charme de Vénus émane de sa personne. Eh bien, il 
y en a d’autres qu’elle, nous avons vécu sans elle jusqu’à ce jour. 
Elle est sujette, et nous le savons, a toutes les infirmités d’une 
laide’ (cbid., ii.46). 

De tous les philosophes anciens, c’est Aristippe qui est le plus 
proche parent du marquis. Il n’y a pourtant qu’une seule mention 
d’Aristippe dans l’œuvre de Sade et c’est fort curieusement à Zamé 
que le marquis prête ces paroles: ‘Ne serait-il pas plus sage d’en 
revenir à l'opinion des philosophes de la secte d’Aristippe, qui 
soutenait que celui qui a commis une faute, quelque grave qu’elle 
puisse être, est digne de pardon, parce que quiconque fait mal, ne 
l’a pas fait volontairement, mais y est forcé par la violence de ses 
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passions; et que dans tel cas on ne doit haïr ni punir; qu’il faut se 
borner à instruire et à corriger doucement” (iv.323). 

On s'étonne de cette unique citation. Pour Aristippe, ‘le plaisir 
doit être notre fin’ et il est un bien peu importe sa cause™. Et les 
disciples d’Aristippe ‘mettaient les plaisirs du corps fort au-dessus 
de ceux de l’Ame’ (ibid., p.53). L’égoisme est à la base du système 
moral d’Aristippe: le sage ‘fait tout pour lamour de lui-même, 
n’estimant personne plus excellent que lui’ (ibid., p.95). De plus 
l’homme n’est pas responsable de ses actes: les sectateurs d’Aris- 
tippe ‘prétendent que les fautes sont pardonnables, parce que per- 
sonne n’en commet volontairement” (zbid., p.95). C’est à ce texte 
de Diogène Laërce que se réfèrent sans doute les paroles de Zamé 
citées plus haut. 

On rencontre chez Aristippe les mêmes principes que chez Sade 
au sujet de l’amitié: ‘On ne doit chérir un ami que par nécessité, 
à peu près comme on aime ses membres, aussi longtemps qu’ils 
sont unis au corps’ (zbid., p.93). Les hégésiaques allaient plus loin: 
‘Ils disaient que l’amitié, la bonté et la bénéficence ne sont rien par 
elles-mêmes, parce que nous les recherchons à cause du fruit qui 
nous en revient et non à cause d’elles-mêmes; et que, dès qu’elles 
ne nous sont plus utiles, nous n’en faisons plus de cas’ (ibid., p.94). 

Théodore va jusqu’à la justification de certains crimes: ‘Il 
disait . . . que dans l’occasion le sage peut commettre un vol, un 
adultère, un sacrilège, parce qu’en tout cela il n’y a rien d’odieux 
excepté dans l’opinion du vulgaire, à qui on exagére l’énormité de 
ces actions pour le contenir dans le devoir. Il pensait aussi que le 
sage peut sans honte avoir ouvertement commerce avec des pros- 
tituées; ce qu’il établissait par ce raisonnement: puisqu'on peut se 
servir d’une femme en tant qu’elle est savante, et d’une jeune per- 
sonne en tant qu’elle est habile, on peut aussi se servir d’une jeune 
personne en tant qu’elle est belle; et par conséquent, on s’en peut 
servir pour la fin pour laquelle elle a été faite belle, c’est-à-dire 


14 Diogène Laërce, Les Vies des plus 
illustres philosophes de l’antiquité (Paris 
1840), p.92. 
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pour lamour; d’où il concluait que ceux qui, dans Pamour, ont 
Putilité en vue ne pèchent point’ (dbid., pp.96-97). 

On retrouve également chez les philosophes de la secte d’Aris- 
tippe l’idée du relativisme des vices et des vertus: ‘Ils disaient que 
rien n’est de sa nature juste, honnête ou honteux mais que la cou- 
tume et les lois avaient introduit ces sortes de distinctions’ (ibid., 
P-94). 

Ce qui a le plus frappé le marquis chez les anciens, ce ne sont 
pas les idées mais un personnage qui est l’incarnation de son anti- 
morale. Néron hante l'imagination du marquis: on trouve son 
nom dans presque toutes ses œuvres; on le trouve même vingt- 
trois fois dans l’épopée de 1797. Sade nous présente l’empereur 
romain tantôt amoureux de sa mère, tantôt homosexuel, voleur 
ou ‘sadique’. Il ne se contente pas de nous montrer les divers 
aspects de la personnalité de Néron; il en fait le dieu de certains de 
ses personnages: ‘O Néron! dit Clairwil, ‘laisse-moi vénérer ta 
- mémoire; je t’adorerais, si tu existais encore! et tu seras éternelle- 
ment mon modèle et mon dieu’ (ix.357). 

Les héros du marquis imitent certains des forfaits de Néron: 
quand Moberti se couvre d’une peau de tigre pour déchiqueter ses 
victimes, il suit l’exemple de Néron qui ‘vêtu d’une peau de bête 
féroce . . . s’élançait d’une cage, se précipitait sur les parties natu- 
relles d'hommes et de femmes liés à un poteau, puis après avoir 
assouvi sa lubricité, se livrait, pour finir, à son affranchi Dory- 
phore’*. Quand Olympia projette de brûler les hôpitaux et les 
maisons de charité de Rome, elle ne cache pas son admiration: 
‘Comme Néron quand il brûla Rome, je veux être, une harpe à la 
main, sur un balcon d’où je découvrirai les flammes qui dévaste- 
ront ma patrie’ (ix.129). Et lorsque Noirceuil projette son 
‘mariage double’, il ne cherche qu’à dépasser l’empereur romain: 
‘Comme Néron épousa Tigelin comme femme et Sporus comme 
homme, je n’invente, moi, que la double liaison dans un même 
jour’ (ix.569). 

15 Suétone, Vie des douze Césars 
_ (Paris 1961), p.174. 
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Sade utilise également les historiens latins (Tacite et Lucien) 
pour montrer ce qu'était le christianisme à ses débuts, ‘une horde 
de fripons et de scélérats, suivie par des putains’ (ix.163 n). Même 
alors, il lui arrive de tronquer un texte de Tacite encore plus 
sévère pour Néron que pour les chrétiens. Tacite, cité par Sade, 
dit que Néron ‘fit mourir cruellement les chrétiens comme incen- 
diaires de la ville de Rome. Les chrétiens, poursuit Tacite, étaient 
des gens haïs pour leur infamie, et à cause d’un fripon nommé 
Christ, leur fondateur, lequel mourut dans les derniers supplices, 
sous le règne de Tibère. Mais cette pernicieuse secte, après avoir 
été réprimée quelques temps, polluait tout de nouveau, non seule- 
ment dans le lieu de naissance, mais dans Rome même qui est le 
rendez-vous, et comme l’égout de toutes les ordures du monde. 
On se saisit donc d’abord de ceux qui s’avouaient de cette secte 
infâme, et, par leurs aveux, on découvrit une infinité d’autres 
coquins pareils qui furent convaincus, et de crimes atroces et 
d’être couverts de la haine du genre humain. La preuve du point 
auquel on les haissait, est qu’on insultait à leur mort, en les cou- 
vrant de peaux de bêtes sauvages, et en les faisant dévorer par les 
chiens, ou en les attachant à des croix, quelquefois aussi en les 
brûlant comme des fagots, afin d’éclairer les rues et les grands 
chemins. . . . Néron donnait volontiers ses jardins pour ces spec- 
tacles. On ly voyait parmi le peuple, en habit de cocher, ou assis 
lui-même sur un char. Ces supplices des chrétiens l’amusaient 
infiniment, et il y coopérait souvent lui-même” (ix.162 n). Sade 
a donné un coup de pouce à ce texte: ‘Christ’ devient ‘un fripon 
nommé Christ’ et ‘une multitude d’autres’ devient ‘une infinité 
d’autres coquins’. Et surtout le marquis a bien pris garde d’ajouter 
la conclusion de Tacite: ‘Aussi quoique ces gens fussent cou- 
pables et dignes des dernières rigueurs, on se mettait à les prendre 
en pitié, car on se disait que ce n’était pas en vue de l'intérêt public, 
mais pour la cruauté d’un seul qu’on les faisait disparaître’? 


16 Tacite, Annales (Paris 1953), 
iii.492. 
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Sade a aussi utilisé les écrits des anciens à une dernière fin; il y 
puise des exemples du relativisme des vices et des vertus: Héro- 
dote mentionne que la prostitution était obligatoire à Babylone, 
que Sparte et Athènes considéraient l’hospitalité comme un crime; 
Plutarque et Lucien décrivent les mœurs homosexuelles des 
Grecs, Xénophon cite un exemple de bestialité. 


v. Hobbes 


- On ne peut concevoir le xvumt siècle sans l’anglomanie. Ce 
phénoméne se manifeste avec beaucoup d’éclat chez les philo- 
sophes français de l’époque. Il suffit de lire les œuvres d’un 
Holbach ou d’un Helvétius pour s’en rendre compte: on y trouve 
continuellement les noms de Hobbes, Locke, Shaftesbury, 
Hume. . . . Sade échappe-t-il à cette influence? 

Hobbes est le seul philosophe anglais à être mentionné dans les 
œuvres de Sade et il ne l’est qu’à deux reprises, dans la Nouvelle 
Justine. C’est d’Esterval qui est le premier personnage à citer 
Hobbes: ‘La justice ou l'injustice d’une action, dit Hobbes, 
dépend du jugement seul de celui qui l’a faite; ce qui la tirera hors 
de blame et justifiera son procédé’ (vii.110). Juliette assurera 
plus tard qu’aux rayons du flambeau de Minerve, elle ‘pense et 
parle comme Hobbes et comme Montesquieu’ (ix.336). Il n’est 
donc pas certain que Sade a lu Hobbes. Il a pu se contenter de le 
connaître à travers les matérialistes français qui l’ont cité. Il y a 
chez Hobbes une conception pessimiste de l’homme qui annonce 
Sade. Pour Hobbes, l’homme est foncièrement égoïste, il n’obéit 
qu’à un seul motif, sa propre conservation: ‘II n’y a aucun de nous 
qui ne se porte à désirer ce qui lui semble bon, et à éviter ce qui lui 
semble mauvais, surtout à fuir le pire de tous les maux de la 
Nature, qui sans doute est la mort. Cette inclination ne nous est 
_ pas moins naturelle, qu’à une pierre celle d’aller au centre lors- 
qu’elle n’est pas retenue. Il n’y a donc rien à blâmer ni à reprendre. 

Il ne se fait rien contre l’usage de la droite raison lorsque par toutes 
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sortes de moyens on travaille à sa conservation propre, on défend 
son corps et ses membres de la mort, ou des douleurs qui la pré- 
cédent. Or tous avouent, que ce qui n’est pas contre la droite rai- 
son est juste, et fait à très bon droit. Car par le mot de juste et de 
droit, on ne signifie autre chose que la liberté que chacun a d’user 
de ses forces naturelles conformément à la droite raison. D’ot je 
tire cette conséquence, que le premier fondement du droit de 
Nature est, que chacun conserve, autant qu’il peut, ses membres 
et sa vie”. 

Dans l’état de nature, tout est permis à l’homme puisque chaque 
individu a ‘égal droit sur toutes choses’: ‘Je veux dire que dans un 
état purement naturel, et avant que les hommes se fussent mutuel- 
lement attachés les uns aux autres par certaines conventions, il 
était permis à chacun de faire tout ce que bon lui semblait contre 
qui que ce fût, et chacun pouvait posséder, se servir, et jouir de 
tout ce qui lui plaisait” (dbid., i.11). Hobbes croit même que 
Phomme naturel obéit à un égoisme essentiellement agressif: ‘La 
volonté de nuire en l’état de nature est aussi en tous les hommes’ 
(zbid., i.11); il parle plus tard de ‘cette inclination naturelle que les 
hommes ont de se nuire les uns aux autres’ (ibid., i.17). 

C’est à cet égoisme agressif que Sade souhaite voir revenir 
les hommes corrompus par la société. Mais pour Hobbes, cet 
égoisme répugne à la raison: ‘Celui qui estimerait qu'il faut 
demeurer en cet état auquel toutes choses sont permises à tous, 
se contredirait soi-même: car chacun désire par une nécessité 
naturelle ce qui lui est bon, et il n’y a personne qui puisse estimer 
que cette guerre de tous contre tous, attachée nécessairement à 
l’état naturel, soit une bonne chose. Ce qui fait que par une crainte 
mutuelle nous désirons de sortir d’un état si incommode, et 
recherchons la société’ (ibid., i.18-19). Le philosophe anglais 
conclut à la nécessité d’un état où il y a une ‘souveraine puissance”. 
Sade, lui, rêve à cet état primitif ‘de guerre de tous contre tous.’ 


17 Thomas Hobbes, Œuvres philoso- 
phiques et politiques (Neufchâtel 1787), 
1.13. 
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2 (4 z 
VI. J% hommage aux premiers representants 


de l'esprit philosophique 


Sade, comme s’il était conscient d’être le ‘terminus’ de l’esprit 
philosophique, rend hommage à quelques-uns des écrivains qui, 
à la fin du xvrr° siècle et au début du xviii’, ont été parmi les pre- 
miers représentants de l'esprit philosophique. Le marquis sou- 
ligne dans l’ Idée sur les romans: Vé épicurisme des Ninon de Len- 
clos, des Marion de Lorme, des marquises de Sévigné et de La 
Fare, des Chaulieu, des Saint-Evremond, de toute cette société 
charmante enfin, qui, revenue des langueurs du Dieu de Cythère, 
commençait à penser, comme Buffon, qu'il n’y avait de bon en 
amour que le physique’ (x.10). Il mentionne, un peu plus tôt, dans 
le même écrit, Saint-Evremond. . . . et son admiration pour Don 
Quichotte. Il parle de nouveau de Ninon de Lenclos qui dit que 
` Pamour est un besoin physique dans /’ Histoire de Juliette (viii. 
493). Et il rend hommage à Fontenelle, dans Aline et Valcour, en 
le citant assez longuement: ‘Rien de plus aisé à concevoir’, dit 
Fontenelle, ‘(le plus délicat de nos poètes, pourtant), qu’on puisse 
être heureux en amour, par une personne que l’on ne rend point 
heureuse; il y a des plaisirs solitaires qui n’ont nul besoin de se 
communiquer, et dont on jouit très délicieusement, quoiqu’on ne 
les donne pas; ce n’est qu’un pur effet de l’amour-propre et de la 
vanité, que le désir de faire le bonheur des autres; c’est une fierté 
inaipporeable, de ne consentir à être heureux qu’à condition de 
rendre la pareille. Un sultan, dans son sérail, n’est-il pas mille fois 
plus modeste? Il reçoit des plaisirs sans nombre; et ne se pique 
d’en rendre aucun. . . . Que l’on étudie bien le cœur de l’homme, 
on y trouvera que cette délicatesse tant estimée, n’est qu’une dette 
que l’on paye à orgueil (iv.213 n)”. 

18 Je texte exact de Fontenelle se rend pas heureuse? qu’il y ait, pour 
lit comme suit: ‘J. de Gon.: Quoi, vous ainsi dire, des plaisirs solitaires qui 


concevez qu’on puisse être heureux en maient pas besoin de se communiquer, 
amour par une personne que l’on ne et qu’on en jouisse quand on ne les 
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Il serait puéril d’affirmer que Sade a été influencé par ces pre- 
miers représentants de l'esprit philosophique; il a trouvé chez 
Holbach, La Mettrie et Helvétius des nourritures beaucoup plus 
substantielles. Mais il y a parfois chez ces auteurs des idées qui 
préfigurent le marquis. Ainsi on trouve déjà, dans les Enrreriens 
sur la pluralité des mondes de Fontenelle, l’'amour-propre comme 
base des actions humaines: ‘Le mouvement de l’amour-propre 
nous est si naturel, que le plus souvent nous ne le sentons pas, et 
que nous croyons agir par d’autres principes’ (op. cit., ii.44). Fon- 
tenelle note aussi, dans l’ Histoire des oracles, ‘l'extrême applica- 
tion que les prêtres avaient à fourber’ (zdzd., 11.304). 

Enfin Sade cite un des maîtres cachés de l’esprit philosophique 
dans |’ Histoire de Juliette: ‘La raison n’est donc autre chose, ainsi 
que le dit Fréret, que la balance avec laquelle nous pesons les 
objets, et par laquelle, remettant sous le poids ceux qui sont 
éloignés de nous, nous connaissons ce que nous devons penser, 
par le rapport qu’ils ont entre eux, en telle sorte que ce soit tou- 
jours l’apparence du plus grand plaisir qui l'emporte” (viii.42-43). 
Cette référence ne surprend pas: il y a de nombreux points de 
contact entre Fréret et Sade. 

Comme le marquis, Fréret se refuse à croire à un dieu-cause 
première car ce dieu ne servirait qu’à l’‘embarrasser de nouvelles 
difficultés’*. Fréret montre également toutes les contradictions 


donne pas? Ah! ces sentiments font 
horreur a des cceurs bien faits. SO.: Je 
suis Turc, et il me serait pardonnable 
de n’avoir pas toute la délicatesse pos- 
sible. Cependant il me semble que je 
n’ai pas tant de tort. Ne venez-vous 
pas de condamner bien fortement la 
vanité? J. de Gon.: Oui. SO.: Et 
n’est-ce pas un mouvement de vanité, 
que de vouloir faire le bonheur des 
autres? N’est-ce pas une fierté insup- 
portable de ne consentir que vous me 
rendiez heureux qu’a condition que je 
vous rendrai heureuse aussi? Un Sul- 
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tan est plus modeste, il reçoit du plaisir 
de beaucoup de femmes très aimables, 
à qui il ne se pique point d’en donner. 
Ne riez point de ce raisonnement, il 
est plus solide qu’il ne vous paraît. 
Songez-y, étudiez le cœur humain et 
vous trouverez que cette délicatesse 
que vous estimez tant n’est qu’une 
espèce de rétribution orgueilleuse; on 
ne veut rien devoir’, Œuvres (Paris 
1767), i.181-182). 

19 Nicolas Fréret, Lettre de Thrasi- 
bule à Leucippe (Londres [1768]), 
pp-182-183. 
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qu’il voit dans le dieu des Chrétiens et il utilise parfois un langage 
assez violent qui annonce celui de Sade: ‘La Divinité . . . me hait 
pour avoir ignoré ce qu’on ne m’a point appris, elle me punit pour 
avoir transgressé une loi secrète et non publiée, pour avoir suivi 
un penchant invincible qu’elle m’avait donné elle-même; puis-je 
la concevoir autrement que comme un Etre barbare, injuste, fan- 
tasque, et digne de mon mépris et de ma haine, que comme un 
tyran et comme un monstre?” (zbid., p.233). Comme Sade, Fréret 
qualifie ailleurs Dieu de ‘fantôme’ (ibid., p.254). 

Si l’auteur de la Lettre de Thrasibule voulait établir un système, il 
préférerait croire, comme le marquis, à l’éternité de la matière: 
‘J'aimerais encore mieux dire que tout ce qui existe, existe néces- 
sairement, a toujours existé et existera toujours, et qu’il ne peut 
pas ne point exister” (zdzd., p.189). Il reprend cette hypothèse à la 
fin de la Lettre: ‘L'univers est un assemblage d’être différents qui 
agissent et réagissent mutuellement et successivement les uns sur 
les autres comme je l’ai déjà dit. Je n’y découvre de bornes, ni par 
son étendue, ni par sa durée; j’y aperçois seulement une vicissi- 
tude et un passage continuel d’un état à l’autre par rapport aux 
êtres particuliers qui prennent successivement diverses formes 
nouvelles; mais je n’y vois point une cause universelle distinguée 
de lui’ (íbid., pp.274-275). Mais c’est avec une prudence qui 
l’éloigne de Sade que Fréret a lancé cette hypothèse: “Voilà le 
parti que je prendrais, si j'étais obligé d’embrasser une opinion 
sur cette matière, dans laquelle cependant je préfèrerai toujours 
un aveu sincère de notre ignorance invincible, parce que je ne vois 
aucune raison suffisante de décider sûrement” (ibid., p.190). 

Fréret examine longuement les diverses religions; il décrit ‘les 
absurdités dont fourmille tout système religieux’ (ibid., p.27); 
toute religion ne peut être qu’une opinion tyrannique pour domi- 
ner les esprits’ (&bid., p.33). Enfin l’anticléricalisme de Fréret est 
presque aussi virulent que celui du marquis: ‘Mais qui sont ceux 
qui me veulent obliger de croire sur leur parole les dogmes 
incroyables de la religion qui doivent faire le bonheur ou le 
malheur de toute ma vie? Des prêtres crédules et intéressés, des 
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hommes ignorants et superstitieux, ... des fanatiques qui pré- 
tent leur croyance aux visions les plus absurdes’ (zbid., p.245). 

Au sujet de l’âme et de l’immortalité, Fréret se retranche à nou- 
veau derrière l'ignorance inhérente à la nature humaine tout en 
établissant l'hypothèse de la mort-transformation: ‘Il est très 
probable qu’après la mort nous continuerons à la vérité d'exister, 
mais que nous deviendrons un nouvel être dont les modifications 
n’auront pas plus de rapport à celles de notre état actuel que les 
dernières en ont avec les modifications antérieures à la naissance” 
(cbid., pp.280-281.) 

On voit également dans la Lettre de Thrasibule à Leucippe l'es- 
quisse d’une morale fondée sur le plaisir: “Nous naissons tellement 
disposés que nous recherchons le plaisir et que nous fuyons la 
douleur, et cette loi que la nature a gravée en nous, est d’une telle 
autorité que nous ne pouvons nous empêcher d’y obéir dans 
toutes les actions de notre vie” (p.132). C’est à partir de ce prin- 
cipe que Sade justifiera tous les goûts. Fréret, tout comme Sade, 
croit que vice et vertu sont relatifs: ces idées, ‘sont absolument 
arbitraires et dépendantes de l'habitude’ (ibid., p.228). 

Mais si Fréret qualifie à deux reprises le bien public de ‘fantôme’, 
il croit que l’homme est naturellement sociable et que les lois 
doivent tenir compte d’autrui. Il imagine un moment l’homme 
non sociable: ‘On peut regarder les hommes comme timides, et 
comme se fuyant réciproquement, ou comme féroces et cherchant 
à se nuire mutuellement, parce que non seulement ils veulent se 
rendre heureux aux dépens des autres hommes, mais parce que la 
douleur des autres est pour eux une source de plaisir (...). Je doute 
cependant qu’il y ait de tels hommes. S’il y ena, ce sont des mons- 
tres. Encore plus rares que ceux qui naissent avec trois yeux, ou 
avec quatre bras’ (zid., pp.220-221). 

On retrouve donc chez Fréret une morale altruiste: “On appel- 
lera injustes les actions pour lesquelles on cherchera son propre 
bonheur aux dépens de celui du reste de la société’. 
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vit. Montesquieu, Voltaire, Rousseau, Diderot 


Sade, il n’y a pas lieu de s’en étonner, mentionne assez fréquem- 
ment les grands philosophes du xviii siècle. Quelle est son atti- 
tude et quelle est sa dette envers eux? 

Le marquis a bien marqué son éloignement de Montesquieu et 
de Rousseau. S'il associe respectueusement et de façon curieuse 
Montesquieu à La Mettrie et Helvétius en leur reprochant de ne 
pas être allés assez loin, Minski devient ... moins respectueux 
Jorsqu’il parle du “demi-philosophe Montesquieu’ et qu’il qua- 
lifie de ‘sophisme’ (ix.16-17) l’idée d’une justice éternelle avancée 
dans les Lettres persanes. Si, dans cette œuvre, certaines imperti- 
nences, une défense du suicide et une apologie du divorce basée 
sur une idée chère au marquis, l’inconstance du cœur humain, ont 
pu plaire à Sade, Montesquieu, pour l'essentiel, est aux antipodes 
du marquis: ‘L’irrespect extrême de certaines pages, des moque- 
ries qui n’épargnent ni le pape, nile roi, ni les croyances religieuses, 
tant de phrases désinvoltes sur la vertu des femmes dissimulent le 
fond grave d’une pensée nullement sceptique et tout au contraire 
occupée de maintenir les valeurs spirituelles. . . . L'homme ver- 
tueux est celui qui subordonne ses intérêts à ceux de ses amis, ses 
amis à la patrie, la patrie à l'humanité. Cette idée qui anime 
l Esprit des Lois est déjà tout entière dans les Lettres’. 

Si le marquis a beaucoup d’admiration pour Rousseau roman- 
cier (x.11) il en a moins pour certaines de ses idées: “Quel est, je 
vous prie, le mortel assez imbécile pour oser affirmer, en dépit de 
l'évidence, que tous les hommes naissent égaux en droits et en 
force! Il n’appartenait qu’à un misanthrope comme Rousseau 
d’établir un pareil paradoxe, parce que, très faible lui-même, il 
aimait mieux rabaisser à lui ceux auxquels il ne pouvait s’élever’ 
(vii.210-211). 


20 Lettres persanes (Genève 1954), 
introduction par Antoine Adam, 
p-Xxi. 
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Si Montesquieu est fort loin du marquis, Rousseau l’est encore 
plus. Il ne peut croire à l’idée chère aux matérialistes et à Sade du 
mouvement inhérent à la matière: ‘Plus j’observe l’action et la 
réaction des forces de la nature agissant les unes sur les autres, 
plus je trouve que, d’effets en effets, il faut toujours remonter à 
quelque volonté pour première cause ... je crois donc qu’une 
volonté meut l’univers et anime la nature. Voilà mon premier 
dogme, mon premier article de foi’. 

Rousseau s’oppose encore à Sade par son admiration fervente 
pour le Christ: ‘Quelle douceur, quelle pureté dans ses mœurs! 
Quelle grâce touchante dans ses instructions! quelle élévation 
dans ses maximes! quelle profonde sagesse dans ses discoursl. . . 
Oui, si la vie et la mort de Socrate sont d’un saint, la vie et la mort 
de Jésus sont d’un Dieu’ (zéid., ii.280). 

Et si Rousseau est conscient des limites de la raison humaine, il 
croit cependant que l’homme est le roi de la création: ‘Qu’on me 
montre un autre animal sur la terre qui sache faire usage du feu, 
et qui sache admirer le soleil. Quoi! je puis observer, connaître 
les êtres et leurs rapports; je puis sentir ce que c’est qu’ordre, 
beauté, vertu; je puis contempler lunivers, m’élever à la main qui 
le gouverne, je puis aimer le bien, le faire; et je me comparerais 
aux bêtes’ (zbid., ii.248-249). 

Rousseau enfin trouve la morale chrétienne sublime et il 
méprise la morale de l'intérêt: ‘Cet enthousiasme de la vertu, quel 
rapport a-t-il avec notre intérêt privé?’ (cbid., ii.259). L’idéal 
moral de l’homme, c’est l’imitation de la bonté et de la justice 
divines. 

Voltaire occupe une place beaucoup plus importante dans 
l’œuvre du marquis que Montesquieu et Rousseau. Il est, de tous 
les philosophes du xvin siècle, le plus fréquemment mentionné 
ou cité par Sade. Le marquis avait d’ailleurs les meilleures chances 
de bien connaître Voltaire puisqu'il en possédait une édition des 
œuvres complètes. 


21 Œuvres (Paris 1865), ii.244. 
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Si Sade mentionne si souvent Voltaire, c’est sans doute pour 
rendre hommage à l’auteur qui domine incontestablement le 
xvirr® siècle français. Mais c’est aussi parce que le marquis 
retrouve chez Voltaire cet anticatholicisme qui a tout lieu de lui 
plaire. On sait l’importance de la lutte contre ‘l’infame’ dans 
œuvre de Voltaire. Il arrive que son anticatholicisme se fasse 
aussi virulent que celui de Sade; cette description de la messe 
pourrait fort bien être signée par le marquis: ‘Un gueux qu’on 
aura fait prêtre, un moine sortant des bras d’une prostituée, vient 
pour douze sous, revêtu d’un habit de comédien, me marmotter 
- dans une langue étrangère ce que vous appelez une messe, fendre 
Pair en quatre avec trois doigts, se courber, se redresser, tourner à 
droite et à gauche, par devant et par derrière, et faire autant de 
dieux qu'il lui plaît, les boire et les manger, et les rendre ensuite à 
son pot de chambrel et vous n’avouerez pas que c’est la plus 
monstrueuse et la plus ridicule idolâtrie qui ait jamais déshonoré la 
nature humaine’ (M.xxvi.541). 

Mais le marquis sait bien tout ce qui le sépare de Voltaire; il 
place dans la bouche de Valcour (v.238) les vers suivants à la fin 
d Akire: 

Des dieux que nous servons connais la différence; 
Les tiens t'ont commandé le meurtre et la vengeance; 
Et le mien quand ton bras vient de m’assassiner 
M’ordonne de te plaindre et de te pardonner. 


Il y a là toute la différence que Sade voit entre ses idées et celles 
de Voltaire. Toute l’œuvre de Voltaire témoigne de son déisme: 
‘On peut, dans une œuvre aussi vaste, dont presque chaque page 
est de circonstance, négliger ce qui est dit une fois en passant. Ce 
qui compte, c’est ce que Voltaire a répété toute sa vie; ce qui 
compte ce sont ses entêtements et ce sont ses obsessions. Or, d’un 
bout à l’autre de cette longue vie, Voltaire fut déiste ardemment, 
agressivement’#, Pour mesurer la distance qui sépare le marquis 


22 René Pomeau, La Religion de Vol- 
taire (Paris 1956), p.455. 
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de Voltaire, il suffit de comparer l’admiration du premier pour le 
Système de la nature et ce qu’en dit Voltaire: le Système est ‘indigne 
de tous les gens sensés’, ‘une déclamation confuse’; ce ‘maudit 
livre. . . est un péché contre nature’ (zbid., p.390). 

A Voltaire déiste s’oppose Sade athée; à la morale du premier 
s'oppose l’antimorale du marquis; tout ou presque tout dans la 
morale de Voltaire entre en conflit avec les idées de Sade. Voltaire 
parle dans l4.B.C. de ‘la morale divine des Zoroastre et des 
Confutzé’: ‘Confutzé ne dit point: “Ne fais pas aux hommes ce 
tu ne voudrais pas qu’on te fit”. Il dit: “Fais ce que tu veux qu'on 
te fasse; oublie les injures et ne te souviens que des bienfaits”. Il 
fait un devoir de l’amitié et de l’humanité” (M.xxvii.363). 

Voltaire réfute à l’avance le relativisme moral de Sade (M.xxvii. 


338-339): 


B. Qu’appelez-vous juste et injuste? 
A. Ce qui paraît tel à univers entier. 


C. L'univers est composé de bien des têtes. On dit qu’à Lacédé- 
mone on applaudissait aux larcins, pour lesquels on condamnait 
aux mines à Athènes. 


A. Abus de mots. Il ne pouvait se commettre de larcin à Sparte 

. P p . 2 

lorsque tout y était commun. Ce que vous appelez vol était la 
punition de l’avarice. 


B. Il était défendu d’épouser sa sœur à Rome. Il était permis chez 
les Egyptiens, les Athéniens, et même chez les Juifs, d’épouser 
sa sœur de mère: car, malgré le Lévitique, la juive Thamar dit à 
son frère Ammon: Mon frère, ne me faites point de sottises; mais 
demandez-moi en mariage à mon père; il ne vous refusera pas. 


À. Lois de convention que tout cela, usages arbitraires, modes qui 
passent. L'essentiel demeure toujours. Montrez-moi un pays 
où il soit honnête de me ravir le fruit de mon travail, de violer 
sa promesse, de mentir pour nuire, de calomnier, d’assassiner, 
d’empoisonner, d’être ingrat envers son bienfaiteur, de battre 
son père et sa mère quand ils vous présentent à manger. 
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Voltaire réfute aussi l’idée maîtresse de l’épopée de Justine et 
de Juliette; il croit que le vice est puni et la vertu récompensée sur 
terre: ‘Il y a certes une punition plus vraie plus inévitable dans ce 
monde pour les scélérats. Et quelle est-elle? C’est le remords, qui 
ne manque jamais, et la vengeance humaine, laquelle manque 
rarement. J’ai connu des hommes bien méchants, bien atroces; et 
je n’en ai jamais vu un seul d’heureux. . . . Si le crime est ainsi puni, 
la vertu est récompensée, ... par le sentiment intérieur d’avoir 
fait son devoir, par la paix du cœur, par l’applaudissement des 
peuples, l’amitié des gens de bien’ (M.xxv.466-467). 

Pour l'essentiel Sade est aussi éloigné de Voltaire que de Mon- 
tesquieu ou de Rousseau. 

Il est assez curieux de constater que Diderot n’est pas mentionné 
une seule fois dans les œuvres capitales du marquis. Il apparaît 
dans Aline et Valcour et, dans une lettre, à titre d’auteur.... du 
Père de famille (v.251), et dans ses Notes littéraires comme celui 
de Jacques le fataliste. Aucune de ces mentions de Diderot n’a 
la moindre portée. Cela surprend d’autant plus que Diderot est, 
de tous les grands philosophes du xvi’, celui qui s’approche 
le plus des audaces du marquis. 

On pourrait croire que Diderot moraliste n’a rien de commun 
avec Sade puisqu'il manifeste, dans I’ Essai sur les règnes de Claude 
et de Néron (1778) une vive admiration pour la Morale universelle 
d’Holbach: ‘Que béni soit à jamais celui . . . à qui nous devons 
la Morale universelle. Puissent les pères et les mères en recom- 
mander la lecture journalière à leurs enfants! Puissent les miens 
être fidèles à la promesse qu’ils m’ont faite d’en méditer toute leur 
vie les utiles et sages leçons! Si l’on désire connaître la règle de nos 
devoirs, et le code auquel nous sommes soumis de cœur et d’es- 
prit, il y a quelques années qu’il a paru sous ce titre’ (A.-T.iii.181- 
182). 


23 xv.28. Diderot est aussi mentionné 
de façon générale dans la même œuvre 


(p.15)- 
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Si l Essai nous présente un Diderot conformiste, deux autres 
œuvres nous montrent un Diderot beaucoup plus audacieux: la 
Suite de l'entretien et le Supplément au voyage de Bougainville. Sade 
n’a pas pu connaître la première œuvre sous forme de volume 
puisqu'elle a été publiée en 1830; quant au Supplément, il ne sera 
publié qu’une année avant la Nouvelle Justine, en 1796. Mais ces 
deux œuvres ont été écrites avant que Sade rédige sa première 
œuvre, la Suite de l’entretien en 1769, et le Supplément en 1772. Il 
y a là un cas intéressant de convergence d’idées audacieuses qui 
montre que Sade est bien le produit de son époque, même au 
plan ‘moral’. 

Il y a en effet dans la Suite de l’entretien des justifications de 
l’onanisme, de l’homosexualité et de la bestialité qui sont, avant 
Sade, ce que la philosophie morale du xvin* siècle a produit 
de plus près des idées du marquis. Bordeu expose à mlle de 
L’Espinasse ce principe qu’on retrouve chez Sade: “Tout ce qui 
est ne peut être ni contre la nature ni hors de nature, je n’en excepte 
pas même la chasteté et la continence volontaires qui seraient les 
premiers des crimes contre nature, si l’on pouvait pécher contre 
nature, et les premiers des crimes contre les lois sociales d’un pays 
où l’on pèserait les actions dans une autre balance que celle du 
fanatisme et du préjugé (A.-T.ii.181-182). 

Avant de justifier les ‘crimes’ sexuels que sont l’onanisme, 
l'homosexualité et la bestialité, Bordeu établit un principe général 
de ‘morale’ ou ‘d'esthétique’: ‘Le mérite suprême est d’avoir 
réuni l’agréable à l’utile. La perfection consiste à concilier ces 
deux points. L’action agréable et utile doit occuper la première 
place dans l’ordre esthétique; nous ne pouvons refuser la seconde 
à l’utile; la troisième sera pour l’agréable; et nous reléguerons au 
rang infime celle qui ne rend ni plaisir ni profit’ (A.-T.ii.183-184). 
Bordeu passe ensuite a l’application de ce principe. Afin de ne pas 
trop effrayer mlle de L’Espinasse, il lui montre d’abord que les 
‘actions solitaires” donnent au moins du plaisir à l'individu: 
‘C’est un besoin, et quand on n’y serait pas sollicité par le besoin, 
c’est toujours une chose douce’ (A.-T.ii.18 4-185). Puis, comparant 
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l'homosexualité et l’onanisme, il déclare: ‘De deux actions éga- 
lement restreintes à la volupté, qui ne peuvent rendre que du 
plaisir sans utilité mais dont l’une n’en rend qu’à celui qui la fait 
et l’autre le partage avec un être semblable mâle ou femelle, car 
le sexe ici, ni même l’emploi du sexe n’y fait rien, en faveur de 
laquelle le sens commun prononcera-t-il?’ (A.-T.ii.187). Passant 
à la bestialité, Bordeu n’a pas à justifier cette ‘perversion’ après 
exposé de ses principes généraux. Il se contente d’affirmer avec 
humour que grâce à notre pusillanimité, à nos répugnances, à 
nos lois, à nos préjugés ‘on ne sait trop quels seraient les résultats 
de telles unions parce qu’il y a très peu d’expériences de faites’ 
(A.-T.ii.188). 

On trouve également dans le Supplément au voyage de Bougain- 
ville des idées audacieuses. Il y a même entre le Supplément et le 
Dialogue entre un prétre et un moribond certaines ressemblances. 
Ainsi que d’autres œuvres du xvi siècle, Pouvrage de Dide- 
rot est presque entiérement dialogué comme celui de Sade. 
Il y a dans la troisième partie du Supplément un dialogue entre un 
prétre et un Tahitien comme il y a chez le marquis, dialogue entre 
un prêtre et un moribond. Chez Diderot, l’aumônier succombe 
aux lois de l’hospitalité du pays en faisant partager sa couche à 
une des filles d’Orou; Sade, dans la note terminale du Dialogue, 
ne donne pas cher de la ‘religion’ et de ‘l’état’ du ‘prédicant’. 
La morale d’Orou a beaucoup en commun avec celle du marquis 
des œuvres capitales. Orou trouve le mariage contraire à Pin- 
constance humaine: ‘Rien en effet te parait-il plus insensé qu’un 
précepte qui proscrit le changement qui est en nous; qui com- 
mande une constance qui n’y peut étre, et qui viole la liberté du 
mâle et de la femelle, en les enchainant pour jamais l’un à l’autre, 
qu’une fidélité qui borne la plus capricieuse des jouissances à un 
même individu’ (A.-T.ii.224). 

Orou ne peut voir en quoi l'inceste est contre nature; il expose 
l'argument qu’on trouve déjà dans le Portier des Chartreux, 
emprunté aux débuts de la race humaine: ‘Supposons que ces 
deux premiers parents n’aient eu que des filles, et que leur mère 
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soit morte la première; ou qu’ils maient eu que des garçons et que 
la femme ait perdu son mari’ (A.-T.ii.234). Quand Sade explique 
que l'hospitalité n’a pour cause que l’égoisme et l'intérêt, il ne 
fait que ‘reprendre’ l’aveu d’Orou à l’aumônier: “Veux-tu que je 
te révèle un secret? mais prends garde qu’il ne t’échappe. Vous 
arrivez: nous vous abandonnons nos femmes et nos filles; vous 
vous en étonnez; vous nous en témoignez une gratitude qui nous 
fait rire; vous nous remerciez, lorsque nous asseyons sur toi et 
sur tes compagnons la plus forte de toutes les impositions. Nous 
ne t’avons point demandé d’argent; nous ne nous sommes point 
jetés sur tes marchandises; nous avons méprisé tes denrées: mais 
nos femmes et nos filles sont venues exprimer le sang de tes 
veines. Quand tu t’éloigneras, tu nous auras laissé des enfants: ce 
tribut levé sur ta personne, sur ta propre substance, n’en vaut-il 
pas bien un autre?’ (A.-T.ii.237). Mais Orou croit cependant que 
la ‘volonté éternelle’ de la nature ‘est que le bien soit préféré au 
mal, et le bien général au bien particulier’ (A.-T-ii.225). 

On peut relever d’autres coincidences entre les ceuvres de 
Diderot et de Sade. Le marquis a pu lire La Lettre sur les aveugles 
publiée en 1749. Or dans la Pensée retrouvée, Sade médite sur 
l'existence de Dieu et le mode de connaissance des aveugles: 
“Dieu est absolument pour l’homme ce que sont les couleurs pour 
un aveugle de naissance; il lui est impossible de se les figurer” 
(xiv.67). Et les deux textes coïncident étrangement au sujet d’une 
idée obsessionnelle du marquis, le relativisme moral: ‘Ah, 
madame, lit-on chez Diderot, que la morale des aveugles est 
différente de la nôtre! que celle d’un sourd différerait encore de 
celle d’un aveugle, et qu’un être qui aurait un sens de plus que 
nous trouverait notre morale imparfaite (A.-T. i.289). Sade 
après avoir parlé de la morale relative de l’homme, semble 
reprendre cette idée: ‘Mais rien de réel dans tout cela, rien qui ne 
puisse être, ou incompris d’une société qui nous serait inférieure 
en facultés, ou nié formellement par une qui nous surpasserait 
par des organes plus délicats ou par des sens de plus. Comme nos 
lois, nos vertus, nos vices, nos divinités, seraient méprisables aux 
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yeux d’une société qui aurait deux ou trois sens de plus que nous, 
et une sensibilité double de la nôtre’ (xiv.68-69). 

Ces coïncidences montrent une fois de plus que le Sade le plus 
audacieux n’est pas un produit isolé mais le fruit d’une époque qui 
démystifie toutes les valeurs chrétiennes. 


Conclusion 


Au terme de cette recherche, que peut-on affirmer avec certi- 
tude sur les sources du marquis? 

Il faut d’abord reconnaître que Sade a une dette essentielle à 
l'égard du baron d’Holbach: il a tout à fait raison d’affirmer que 
le Système de la nature est ‘bien réellement et bien incontestable- 
ment la base de (s)a philosophie. Il n’est pas question de dire que 
tout le matérialisme athée du marquis provient du Système de la 
nature; Sade a pu puiser à des sources secondaires certains élé- 
ments de sa philosophie mais il y a une telle ressemblance entre le 
Système et les idées fondamentales de Sade qu’on ne peut s’em- 
pêcher d’établir un lien profond entre le baron et le marquis. 

Mais cette influence s’arrête au seuil des idées morales: la morale 
chrétienne n’est guère plus éloignée de l’antimorale du marquis 
que la Morale universelle du baron. Et s’il est impossible de 
retrouver dans son intégrité l’antimorale de Sade au xvin siècle, 
on en rencontre des fragments chez La Mettrie et Helvétius. La 
destruction systématique du système moral chrétien entreprise 
par Sade n’est pas l’œuvre d’un seul individu, on peut noter dès 
la fin de la première moitié du siècle, avec La Mettrie, les premiers 
signes de cet effondrement. 

Parmi les sources secondaires de Sade, on note d’abord cer- 
tains romans érotiques, et plus particulièrement Thérèse philo- 
sophe où Sade a trouvé, en plus de certaines bribes philosophiques, 
la forme du roman érotico-philosophique qu’il exploitera à fond. 
Chez les anciens, Sade retrouve certains éléments philosophiques 
et une antimorale chez Aristippe qui s’approche de la sienne; mais 
ce qui semble lavoir particulièrement frappé dans la littérature 
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ancienne, c’est un modèle, Néron qui est l’incarnation de son 
antimorale. 

Sade enfin semble se situer historiquement en saluant certains 
des premiers représentants de l’esprit philosophique à la fin du 
XVII siècle qui par leur déisme et leur épicurisme commencent 
déjà à attaquer les fondements du catholicisme. 

Le marquis prend enfin ses distances vis-à-vis des grands phi- 
losophes du xvie siècle qui sont à mi-chemin entre l’orthodoxie 
et le matérialisme de la fin du siècle; et il ne semble pas avoir 
subi l’influence de Diderot, le plus audacieux de ces grands 
philosophes du xvi siècle. Cette dette de Sade envers la pen- 
sée de son époque montre bien qu’il n’est pas ce phénomène 
aberrant que certains voudraient voir en lui. Il est le produit de 
l'esprit philosophique auquel il apporte une conclusion dans cette 
entreprise de démolition amorcée vers 1670. 
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Les sources négatives” 


Puisque Sade s’est acharné avec une particulière véhémence à 
saper les bases de l’orthodoxie catholique, il serait étonnant de ne 
pas trouver, parmi ses lectures, certaines œuvres qui exposent ou 
défendent la pensée de cette orthodoxie. On trouve déjà dans l’in- 
“ventaire de la bibliothèque du marquis du 12 avril 1767 à côté de 
La Wie et les mystères de la très-sainte-vierge, par La Fistaux, 
évêque de Sisteron, un exemplaire du Traité de l existence de dieu 
de Fénelon. C’est sans doute cet ouvrage qu’on retrouve dans 
l'inventaire de 1784 sous le titre Œuvres de Fénelon, 1 volume, 
puisqu'on le revoit dans le catalogue général des livres de Sade à 
la Bastille dressé en 1787 — cela ne prouve pas qu'il Pait lu. Mais 
un examen attentif de l’œuvre du marquis nous apportera peut- 
être cette preuve puisque le nom de Fénelon y apparaît sept 
fois. 

C’est très souvent en termes généraux que le marquis parle 
de Fénelon. Il mentionne dans une lettre que ‘l’auteur de Télé- 
maque faisait de petits vers pour Madame Guyon’ (xii.350). Dans 
la Philosophie dans le boudoir, le chevalier oppose Dolmancé et 
Fénelon: ‘Il était impossible de mieux trouver l’homme qu'il te 
fallait: l’irréligion, l’impiété, l’inhumanité, le libertinage découlent 
des lèvres de Dolmancé, comme autrefois l’onction mystique de 
celles du célèbre archevêque de Cambrai’ (iii.376). Dans l’/dée 
sur les romans, le marquis situe T'élémaque: ‘Fénelon parut, et crut 
se rendre intéressant en dictant poétiquement une leçon à des sou- 
verains qui ne la suivirent jamais; voluptueux amant de Guyon, 


24 nous entendons par sources néga- 
tives certaines œuvres qui ont servi de 
‘repoussoirs’ à Sade. 
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ton Ame avait besoin d’aimer, ton esprit éprouvait celui de peindre, 
en abandonnant le pédantisme, ou l’orgueil d’apprendre à régner, 
nous eussions eu de toi des chefs-d’œuvre, au lieu d’un livre qu’on 
ne lit plus. Il n’en sera pas de même de toi délicieux Scarron: jus- 
qu’à la fin du monde ton immortel roman fera rire, tes tableaux ne 
vieilliront jamais. Téémague, qui n’avait qu’un siècle à vivre, 
périra sous les ruines de ce siècle qui n’est déjà plus; et les enfants 
du Mans, cher et aimable enfant de la folie, amuseront même les 
plus graves lecteurs, tant qu’il y aura des hommes sur.la terre’ 
(x.9-10). 

Ces quatre citations ne font que montrer que le nom de Fénelon 
revient assez souvent sous la plume de Sade. D’autres citations se 
rapprochent du Traité de l’existence de dieu. Une première reste 
vague; s'adressant aux prêtres, Sade les apostrophe en ces termes: 
‘Vous voilà prêtres du faux Dieu que chanta Fénelon’ (xv.18). 
Une seconde citation, dans La Nouvelle Justine, montre plus 
clairement que Sade a lu le Traité: ‘Physiciens crédules et enthou- 
siastes, pour nous prouver l’existence d’un Dieu, copiez des trai- 
tés de botanique; entrez, comme Fénelon, dans un détail minu- 
tieux des parties de l’homme” (vi.192). Or il est exact que Fénelon 
entre dans ‘un détail minutieux des parties de l’homme’ dans son 
Traité de l existence de dieu”. 

Une troisième citation ne laisse aucun doute; Sade a bien lu le 
Traité: ‘Je sens’, dit Fénelon, ‘que je suis libre, que je suis absolument 
dans la main de mon conseil. Cette assertion gratuite est impossible 
à prouver. Qui assure à l'archevêque de Cambrai que lorsqu'il se 
détermine à embrasser la doctrine douce de Mme de Guyon, il 
soit libre de choisir le parti contraire? Il pourra me prouver tout 
au plus qu’il a balancé, mais je le défie de me convaincre qu’il a été 
libre de prendre le parti opposé, du moment qu’il a pris celui-là: 
Je me modifie moi-même avec Dieu, continue cet auteur, je suis 
cause réelle de mon propre vouloir. Mais Fénelon n’a pas pris garde, 
en disant cela, que Dieu étant le plus fort, il le rendait cause réelle 


25 Œuvres (Paris 1850), i.5 1-55. 
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de tous les crimes; il n’a pas pris garde non plus que rien ne détrui- 
sait plus sûrement la puissance de Dieu que la liberté de l’homme, 
car cette puissance de Dieu que vous supposez, et que je vous 
accorde un instant, n’est vraiment telle, que parce que Dieu a 
réglé toutes choses dès le commencement, et c’est en conséquence 
de cette règle invariable que l’homme ne doit plus devenir qu’un 
être passif qui ne peut rien changer au mouvement reçu et qui, 
par conséquent, n’est pas libre. S’il était libre, il pourrait à tout 
moment détruire ce premier ordre établi, et il deviendrait alors 
aussi puissant que Dieu. Voilà ce qu’un partisan de la divinité 
comme Fénelon aurait dû considérer plus mûrement. Newton 
coulait légèrement sur cette grande difficulté, il n’osait ni l’appro- 
fondir ni s’y engager, Fénelon, plus tranchant quoique bien moins 
instruit, ajoute: Quand je veux une chose, je suis maître de ne la 
vouloir pas; quand je ne la veux pas, je suis maître de la vouloir’ 
(ix.84). 

Ces trois phrases de Fénelon que réfute Sade se trouvent dans le 
Traité de l existence de Dieu (Œuvres, i.66) et annoncent, sans nul 
doute, la réfutation qu’on trouve parmi les projets du marquis 
sous le titre Réfutation de Fénelon; comment ne pas croire en effet 
qu'il s’agit là d’une réfutation du Traité puisqu’on en trouve déjà 
l’amorce dans la longue citation de l Histoire de Juliette reproduite 
ci-dessus? 

Le Génie du Christianisme aurait sans doute pris la relève du 
Traité de l'existence de dieu après l’acquisition de l’œuvre de 
Chateaubriand par Sade puisque celui-ci est noté parmi les 
membres de ‘toute la tourbe dévotieuse’, comme un des ‘braves 
suppôts de la tonsure’ (xv.28). 

Il y a également une autre source négative importante, toute 
cette littérature vertueuse du xvut° siècle français qui a l’art de 
rendre antipathique la vertu à force d’en faire l’apologie et qui a 
dû exaspérer le marquis. Il a d’ailleurs choisi à dessein un exem- 
ple de cette littérature vertueuse comme épigraphe à la Philo- 
sophie dans le boudoir. Dans cet ouvrage où l’un des buts des édu- 
cateurs immoraux est de faire détester sa mère à Eugénie, Sade 
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choisit comme épigraphe un vers de La Métromanie: ‘La mère en 
prescrira la lecture à sa flle. C’est l’idéal de l’auteur d’écrits 
vertueux qu’exprime Damis en parlant de ses ouvrages. 


Je veux que la vertu plus que Pesprit y brille 
La mère en prescrira la lecture à sa fille; 

Et j'ai, grâce à vos soins, le cœur fait de façon 
A monter aisément ma lyre sur ce ton”. 


De même que l’athéisme du marquis constitue une réfutation 
du Traité de l'existence de dieu, la Philosophie dans le boudoir, la 
Nouvelle Justine et l'Histoire de Juliette sont la contrepartie des 
romans vertueux de mme Riccoboni ou de mme de Genlis. Aux 
Annales de la vertu de mme de Genlis, Sade répond par les annales 
du ‘vice’ que constituent ses œuvres. 


26 M. Lély, dans sa Vie du marquis de 
Sade, a repris au sujet de cet épigraphe 
l'erreur de Louis Perceau, qui, dans sa 
petite étude sur Le Marquis de Sade et 
son œuvre (1923) a noté que lépi- 
graphe de /a Philosophie dans le boudoir: 
‘La mére en prescrira la lecture a sa 
fille’, est empruntée 4 un pamphlet 
révolutionnaire: Fureurs utérines de 
Marie-Antoinette, femme de Louis XVI 
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(1791), où se trouve la phrase suivante 
dont Sade a retourné le sens: ‘La mère 
en proscrira la lecture à sa fille’. Il est 
évident que c’est l’auteur de ce pam- 
phlet et non Sade qui a retourné le sens 
de ce vers puisqu'il provient de La 
Métromanie de Piron. 

27 Alexis Piron, Œuvres complètes 
(Paris 1928-1931), iii.13¢, 
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Foreword 


‘A study of Panckoucke, publisher and publicist, has yet to be 
done,” said an American scholar eleven years ago. In view of 
the versatility and productivity of this author, translator, 
publisher and bookdealer-printer, who for nearly forty years 
occupied an outstanding position in the Paris trade, it is indeed 
noteworthy that no eighteenth-century researcher has attempted 
to set down an account of his career. What notices there are, 
such as Quérard’s prejudiced articles on the Panckoucke dynasty, 
Garat’s over-adulatory references in his study on Suard, the 
essays in early biographical works, and scattered notes in 
Bachaumont’s Mémoires, are quite inadequate. 

The present study attempts to tell the story of Panckoucke’s 
life and labours, based on information gleaned from his own 
writings in his many journals, his Encyclopédie méthodique, his 
political brochure, Lettre de m. Panckoucke 4 mm. le président 
et électeurs de 1791, as well as from scattered data from his cor- 
respondence, published and in manuscript, the official records 
of Paris and Geneva, and meagre contemporary sources. Material 
from my studies on Panckoucke in American learned journals, 


listed in the ‘Bibliography’, has been used. 


1 Alfred J. Bingham, ‘Voltaire and on Voltaire and the eighteenth century 
the Encyclopédie méthodique) Studies (1958), vi. n. 
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Life 


Although Charles Joseph Panckoucke asserted in an undated 
letter that he was a ‘native of Paris’ (BN, Fr.27, f.54), all bio- 
graphers state that he was born in Lille on 26 November 1736. 
The family was originally from Bruges, but had been in Lille 
for two generations. He was the son of the Jansenist André 
Joseph Panckoucke (1700-1753) and his wife, daughter of the 
“rich” and ‘opulent’ m. Gandouin, whose family had been pro- 
minent in the booktrade of Paris since 1629. She was, according 
to her son, ‘one of the most beautiful women of her times’. 
She was ‘adored’ and ‘adorable’, beloved and respected in Lille 
because of her ‘wit, her virtue, her courage’. She had, said 
Panckoucke, ‘sacrificed all her fortune for our education’. 

His father was a respected man of letters and bookdealer, 
‘amiable, learned, enlightened, a true Epicurean, well known by 
many men of letters of the capital’. He was the author of twenty 
volumes, who had ‘sacrificed a most brilliant state, by taste and 
passion for learning, with which he inoculated the whole family’. 
Among his compilations were: Essai sur les philosophes (1743), 
Manuel philosophique ou précis universel des sciences (1748), 
Dictionnaire des proverbes français (1749), Les Amusements 
mathématiques (1749), L’ Art de désopiler la rate (1754, often 
republished), Zes Ætudes convenables aux demoiselles, etc. 
(1762, with many later editions), and Abrégé chronologique de 
l histoire de Flandre (1762). In 1745 he published several editions 
of Voltaire’s Poème de Fontenoy and sent a copy to the author, 
who wrote: ‘Je n’ai que le temps de vous dire combien je suis 
content de vous’ (Best.2921). The same year he printed a parody 
and criticism of the poem under the title: La Bataille de Fontenoy, 
poème héroïque en vers burlesques, par un Lillois, natif de Lille 
en Flandre, avec des notes historiques, critiques et morales, pour 
l'intelligence de ce poème. 
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Information on the early life of Charles Joseph Panckoucke 
is to be found mainly in his own writings, especially in his 
Lettre de m. Panckoucke à messieurs le président et électeurs de 
2792, which he wrote at that time to further his unsuccessful 
candidacy for the legislative assembly, in his journals and in the 
Encyclopédie méthodique. 

In his writings he says little of his schooling. He does not 
mention any regular studies in the local schools. By one means 
or another, however, he acquired a sound classical and scientific 
education. In his Lettre he stated that he taught mathematics 
in Lille for three or four years. ‘I had, without any teacher, 
learned this science.’ One of his pupils was a m. Saladin, a 
physician, later a teacher of mathematics. ‘He taught me medi- 
cine and I taught him mathematics’, he reported. Without 
knowing him previously, he asked help of the famous mathema- 
tician Alexis Claude Clairault (1713-1765), who indicated to 
him the books which he should read, and solved his problems. 
‘He honoured me with the most tender friendship until his 
death’, he wrote. 

He showed at an early age his talent for organization, for, in 
his ‘mere youth’ he founded an academy. Alone he chose and 
assembled the members, who were magistrates, merchants, and 
‘well educated and enlightened’ men of finance. Mirabeau, author 
of L’ Ami des hommes, was one of the academy’s correspondents. 
The group met in the hôtel de ville in a room called the ‘Brunin’, 
with service, heat and light supplied by the city. The canon of 
Lille served as secretary. 

One of the members was a m. Matou, merchant of Lille and 
author of poems and tragedies. He composed some epigrams in 
which certain magistrates and women believed that they recog- 
nized themselves. A complaint was lodged against him, and 
Panckoucke, then eighteen or nineteen years of age, came to his 
defence with a memoir which was sent to the magistrates. This 
memoir was held to be even more annoying than Matou’s 
epigrams. Learning that he might be arrested, Panckoucke went 
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to the office of the clerk of court, where he seized the offending 
memoir, threw it into the blazing fire, and fled ‘like a robber’. 
He was arrested and after many formalities was condemned to 
six weeks in prison. He claimed that the magistrates were 
Molinists who ‘detested’ his family. He was detained ina prison 
opposite the theatre. The ‘whole city’ was interested in him. 
Actors and actresses visited him regularly, as did members of 
the academy. Soon after his release he ‘lost interest’ in the 
academy and its activities ceased. He claimed that this act of 
injustice on the part of the authorities contributed to his deci- 
sion to leave Lille a few years later. 

Shortly thereafter, on the advice of the governor of Lille, 
grandfather of one of Panckoucke’s |students, who wished that 
he should enter the engineering service, he, accompanied by 
m. Matou, went to Paris on foot, being penniless at the time, to 
submit to an examination for the corps of engineers. The exa- 
miner, a m. Belidor, advised him to give up the idea, since he 
had ‘neither fortune nor birth’. “You will not succeed here, 
throw yourself into business’, said the examiner. Accordingly 
Panckoucke returned to Lille and assumed the rôle of ‘father 
of the family and business head of the house’, and took charge 
of his late father’s establishment. 

In 1757 he wrote Malesherbes, controller of the press, that 
several merchants of Lille and other cities of Flanders desired a 
publication which would be called ‘Annonces et affiches hebdo- 
madaires de Flandre et Artois’, and would contain a list of 
articles and property for sale, as well as notes dealing with trade 
and local history. Malesherbes, however, did not see fit to grant 
a privilege for the proposed periodical. Later on Panckoucke 
appealed unsuccessfully to Louis xv for reconsideration of the 
project. 

Again, some years after taking over his father’s business in 
Lille which he had managed ‘with a conduct and an exactitude 
without reproach’, he requested Malesherhes to grant him his 
protection in the plan which he had of becoming a bookdealer 
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in Paris, alleging in his favour the fact that his grandfather had 
formerly been in the booktrade there, and that there were cases 
where this relationship was the applicant’s sole claim. Moreover, 
several had been received without any claims at all. He wished 
to leave the Lille establishment in the hands of his brothers and 
sisters. The unfortunate circumstances of his father at his death 
had left him, he said, ‘no other heritage save the desire to support 
his mother and his several brothers and sisters’ (B.N. Fr.22066, 
no.28, f.54: no date). : 

On the appearance in 1761 of the Nouvelle Héloise, Pan- 
ckoucke sent the author a flattering anonymous letter from 
Lille on 2 February. Rousseau replied from Montmorency on 
15 February with a letter which was published in several con- 
temporary journals, in which he declared that he had read and 
re-read the letter ‘with emotion, with tenderness, that it had 
inspired in him the tenderest esteem and the greatest desire to 
know and love the unknown writer. The following June Pan- 
ckoucke answered a criticism in the Journal encyclopédique 
by Charles Bordes with a parody entitled Contre-prédiction au 
sujet de la Nouvelle Héloïse, which was printed after the novel in 
some of the editions. He sent a copy to Rousseau and informed 
him that he was planning to set up a new printshop in Antwerp, 
and would be pleased if his first publication could be Rousseau’s 
‘traité d'éducation. 

In the early 1760s, leaving the business in Lille to his mother, 
he moved to Paris with his two sisters, who were to direct his 
household, and a brother. He established himself in the rue de 
la Comédie frangaise, having acquired for 150,000 francs the 
shop and stock in trade of Michel Lambert, bookdealer and 
printer. Within three years he had liquidated his indebtedness. 
He was to remain in this location until 1769, when he opened 
his permanent headquarters in the Hôtel de Thou in the rue des 
Poitevins, quartier Saint-André-des-Arts. 

Before leaving Lille he had already make himself known in 
Paris by sending several memoirs on mathematics to the Academy 
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of sciences, by articles in the press, and by his free transla- 
tion of Lucretius, which was later published in Amsterdam 
(1768). 

The exact date of his admission to the Parisian corporation of 
bookdealers is confused by Lottin’s statement (p.234) that he, 
the apprentice of André François Le Breton, was named book- 
dealer on 2 September 1762. Usually it is stated that he became 
Le Breton’s apprentice on 2 September and was admitted to the 
guild on 2 December 1762. His term of apprenticeship could not 
have been long nor arduous, in view of his early training in 
Lille. In his own statement in the 1791 Lettre, he said that his 
establishment in Paris had been ‘seconded’ by m. Clairault, who 
‘saved’ him from ‘a ridiculous examination’ and an apprentice- 
ship. Clairault’s support also brought about the protection of 
Malesherbes, he said. His reception into the corporation of 
bookdealers had cost him 3000 livres. He asserted that ‘the 
principal houses of Paris: Durand, Le Prieur, etc.’ had wanted 
him to become their associate, but he had refused, preferring 
his liberty. 

He soon gained the support of many of the leading savants 
and writers of the day, through whose influence and aid he was 
able to enter into many varied and important commercial ope- 
rations. According to the Nouvelle biographie générale (xxxix.127), 
‘an amiable and learned man of letters, he soon made of his 
home the meeting place of the most distinguished writers of the 
day: he gave them, moreover, for their works higher prices than 
they found among the other bookdealers.’ Dominique Joseph 
Garat, in his Mémoires sur la vie de m. Suard says of this prac- 
tice: ‘Par lui commence une amélioration trés remarquable dans 
l’existence des gens de lettres, tenus si longtemps dans la pau- 
vreté par les gages avilissants qu’ils recevaient des imprimeurs- 
libraires, et par les récompenses très honorables, mais mesquines, 
des puissances. Ce qu’il pouvait gagner sur eux, il le croyait 
perdu pour sa fortune personnelle; il voulait les rendre indé- 
pendants de lui, comme de toute la terre, sûr qu’avec leur 
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indépendance s’élèverait leur génie, se féconderaient toutes les 
sources des richesses de la presse et de la librairie’. 

In his Encyclopédie méthodique Panckoucke recalled in 1790 
his generous treatment of his writers and savants. After stating 
that Voltaire, Rousseau and Buffon had honoured him with 
their esteem and confidence, he remarked that it was the savants 
especially who did not know how to defend their interests, nor 
to appreciate their work. They ‘gave’ their manuscripts instead 
of selling them. He ‘enlightened’ several and requested them to 
accept the double of what they had asked. In support of this 
claim he said that Marmontel and Le Français de La Lande would 
allow him to quote them in reference to his dealings with his 
authors (Manufactures, arts et métiers, 111). 

His sister, madame Suard, said of him in her Æssais de 
mémoires sur m. Suard of 1820: ‘Ceux qui lui ont survécu parlent 
encore du génie qu’il a montré dans le commerce de la librairie, 
de l’usage honorable qu’il fit de la grande fortune qu’il devait 
tout entiére a ses talents; de la noblesse de ses procédés pour les 
hommes de lettres distingués qui travaillaient à remplir ses vues; 
de son humanité avec ses confréres malheureux; et du grand 
nombre d’hommes qui lui doivent leur fortune.’ 

As will be seen in a later section, in Paris he cultivated assi- 
duously his friendship with Rousseau, on whom he called 
frequently in Montmorency, where, he said, he once spent three 
days. Rousseau secured for him letters from madame de Luxem- 
bourg and madame de Boufflers which he used in his unsuccess- 
ful trips to Versailles, seeking official support for his proposed 
‘Annonces et affiches hebdomadaires de Flandre et Artois.’ This 
having been refused, he later obtained an exclusive privilege, 
announced in the Année littéraire of 1763, of a ‘Gazette de 
commerce’, which was to contain information on wholesale and 
retail commerce, banking in Paris and in the principal cities of 
France and abroad. Du Fresne in the rue de Montmartre was to 
be the director of two editions, one for Paris, the other for the 
provinces. 
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It is noteworthy that in his writings Panckoucke fails to 
mention two most important details of his life: his formal edu- 
cation and his marriage. In the Catalogue alphabétique Lottin 
states (p.135) that madame Panckoucke was the former 
mlle N. Couret de Villeneuve, daughter of the printer and 
bookdealer N. Couret de Villeneuve, of Orleans. Lottin gives 
1762 as the year of their marriage. To them were born three 
children, Charles Louis Fleury (1780-1844), and two daughters, 
Pauline and Caroline. Madame Panckoucke must have been a 
lady of taste and charm who presided with grace over their 
-homes in Paris and Boulogne, where, according to Garat, 
gathered ‘the élite of the men of letters, artists and savants’. 
‘In the drawing-rooms of his wife, in the studies of their children, 
with partitions opening on pianos, and with easels loaded with 
drawings, everything gave off the savour of the arts and culture, 
and hardly let be seen the movement of business affairs, whereby 
he gave a new impulse to those of France and Europe’ (i.275). 
As will be seen below, madame Panckoucke made a lasting, 
impression on Voltaire from the time of her visit with her 
husband in Ferney in 1766. She was also a resourceful business 
woman, and, on the death of her husband in 1798, she continued 
publication of La Clef du cabinet des souverains and managed the 
family business until turning it over to Charles Fleury. 

Hardly had he established himself in Lambert’s shop than he 
found himself in trouble with the police of Paris and the royal 
authorities because of two forbidden works among his newly 
acquired stock. There were two editions of Voltaire’s Pucelle 
and several copies of La Fontaine’s Contes et nouvelles en vers. 
On 10 February 1763, acting on orders of the chancellor, the 
syndic Le Breton and his associate entered the shop and found 
1052 engravings for La Pucelle, as well as eighty bound copies 
of the poem in-octavo, and 400 which they designated ‘petit-in- 
12’, but which must have been the 303 page sexto-decimo edi- 
tion. Panckoucke asserted that he had discovered them in the 
stock which he had purchased from Lambert and that he had not 
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sold any of them. The officials also found nine copies of the new 
edition of the Contes of La Fontaine in two octavo volumes with 
figures. Le Breton and an assistant visited Panckoucke’s shop 
again on 7 March and verified the presence of the banned works. 
Lambert was then summoned. He testified that the volumes were 
the property of Cramer of Geneva, and that he had not sold 
‘a single copy’. The investigators then removed all the volumes 
and the engravings, and, on 28 March 1763, the king’s council 
decreed that Lambert and Panckoucke be fined 500 livres each 
and that all the volumes and the engravings of La Pucelle be 
‘suppressed and destroyed’. 

Panckoucke soon submitted a memoir to the council in which 
he stated that he had not had time to examine his new stock and 
had not been aware that it contained prohibited items. The 
case was concluded on 27 June 1763, after having been reviewed 
by the council. This body felt, apparently, in view of the exten- 
uating circumstances, that Lambert’s and Panckoucke’s guilt 
was slight, for it reduced the fines to 100 and thirty livres respec- 
tively (B.N. Fr.22095, f.604). It is altogether probable that this 
early experience with the authorities served as a salutary lesson 
for Panckoucke, for, during his many years as a leading book- 
dealer and publisher in Paris, he seems to have succeeded, not 
merely in keeping out of the toils of the law, but rather to have 
won the esteem, confidence and protection of highly placed 
councilors, censors and ministers. 

As an example of his influence with royal ministers and magis- 
trates, Panckoucke recalled in the 1791 Lettre his efforts in behalf 
of the 1780 Geneva edition of Raynal’s Histoire philosophique et 
politique des établissements et du commerce des Européens dans les 
deux Indes. In 1779 the last edition of the work had been deposited 
in the Palais royal, copies were burned by the public execu- 
tioner, and an order was given for the arrest of the author. The 
Parisian printer Stoupe purchased the manuscript and made 
three quarto copies. One was sent to Geneva, where Pellet 
printed an edition. Permission to enter the work into France 
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being denied, Panckoucke, at Stoupe’s request, called on 
Vergennes and Maurepas. Although Maurepas was badly 
misused in the Histoire, Panckoucke ‘went about it so well’ that 
the minister consented to its entry. He promised that ‘no one 
would be compromised’, that he himself would not appear. The 
work was then put on sale ‘at the Palais royal and elsewhere’, 
under the name of Pellet of Geneva. ‘These little ruses’, said 
Panckoucke, ‘satisfied everybody and sheltered the ministers 
and magistrates from all reproach.’ 

In his new establishment, ‘rue et à côté de la Comédie Fran- 
aise’, Panckoucke found in Lambert’s stock, in addition to the 
Contes of La Fontaine and Voltaire’s Pucelle, three journals, the 
Année littéraire, the Avant-coureur and the Journal des savants, 
and the publications of the Imprimerie royale, including the 
Mémoires of the Academy of sciences, the Academy of inscrip- 
tions, and those of foreign savants, as well as the Ordonnances 
des rois de France, the catalogues of the king’s library, the 1761 
folio edition of Chabert’s Voyage fait par l’ordre du roi, en 1750 
et 1751, dans l Amérique septentrionale, the Gallia christiana, 
the Pyramides d’ Egypte, and other works. All these he promptly 
offered for sale in his new journals, especially the Journal des 
savants. Here, too, he announced new and forthcoming addi- 
tions to the Histoire naturelle, new printings of academic 
memoirs, and new editions of Voltaire. 

For nearly three decades from the time of his establishment 
in Paris to the French Revolution, Panckoucke’s business 
career was marked with a succession of important, usually pro- 
fitable, sometimes hapless undertakings. One of his chief assets 
was his ability to judge what operations were the most liable to 
be successful at the time. He well understood the tastes of the 
public and the needs of the day. Endowed with great energy, 
talent and daring, he occupied during this period an outstanding 
place in the booktrade of the capital. 

As Garat has pointed out (i.291ff.), Panckoucke saw that the 
three types of literary productions which were sure to enjoy a 
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ready and prosperous market were: 1. periodicals with ‘exact 
information of what was being done, thought and written’, 
which was ‘most worthy of being known on the state of politics 
and literature of the peoples’; 2. dictionaries, ‘where one finds so 
easily and promptly the knowledge that one does not have and 
of which one has need at every moment’; 3. literary master- 
pieces ‘where all is new, whose thoughts and style . . . increase 
the field of the sciences, the arts, the letters, and human under- 
standing,’ of which appear ‘scarcely ten to twelve in the finest 
centuries’. Panckoucke had, said Garat, ‘as printer-bookdealer 
a maxim, that there are no other judges of opinion and tastes 
than the opinion of the public and the tastes of the nations.’ 

The three categories of publications mentioned by Garat 
will be discussed in the following pages: the some sixteen jour- 
nals which Panckoucke purchased, founded, combined or 
planned; the Grand vocabulaire francais, the reimpression of the 
Encyclopédie with its Supplément and Table, and the Encyclo- 
pédie méthodique; the editions of Voltaire, La Fontaine, and 
Buffon, as well as Panckoucke’s translations, his minor writings, 
and the works which he published or put on sale. 

The main sources for the information in this section and in 
subsequent chapters have been Garat, a protégé of Panckoucke 
and a contributor to the Mercure de France and the Encyclo- 
pédie méthodique, in his Mémoires historiques sur la vie de 
m. Suard et le xvir siècle; Joseph Marie Quérard, critical of 
Garat’s fulsome evaluations of Panckoucke’s qualities in his 
La France littéraire; Eugène Hatin’s works, the Bibliographie 
historique et critique de la presse périodique francaise and Histoire 
politique et littéraire de la presse en France; Jean Paul Belin, 
Le Commerce des livres prohibés à Paris de 1750 à 2789; the 
writers of the Nouvelle biographie francaise and the Biographie 
universelle; and especially Panckoucke’s own statements in his 
journals, the Encyclopédie méthodique and his 1791 Lettre. 

In 1774 Panckoucke’s younger sister, Amélie, born in Lille 
in 1750, married the Academician J. B. A. Suard. According to 
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Garat (i.277) she was ‘the only handsome one, and the one who 
had cultivated her mind from childhood.’ She had had no other 
training than the books of the home: Massillon, Fénelon and 
madame de La Sabliére, which she knew ‘by heart’. Garat stated 
that it was a marriage without a dowry, but she reported that 
her brother who, on arriving in Paris could furnish her nothing, 
‘equipped’ her ‘perfectly’ and gave her 2000 crowns. The older sis- 
ter seemed never to have been jealous. At first Panckoucke had not 
favoured Amélie’s marriage with m. Suard, who was not wealthy 
and not in the best of health, but, according to Garat, it was from 
the conversations in the homes of Buffon, the baron d’Holbach 
and mme Helvétius that he became convinced that ‘no man in 
the world was more fitting than m. Suard to make his sister 
happy’. 

Her married life of over forty years appears to have been 
unusually happy. According to the Nouvelle biographie générale, 
her exterior charms, the grace of her spirit, the gentleness of her 
character combined to give her everything which pleased and 
charmed. Her salon, ‘one of the wittiest and most frequented of 
Paris’, became a favourite meeting place of the élite and the 
philosophes. Condorcet sought her friendship and Voltaire paid 
her frequent compliments. After her husband’s death in 1817 
she continued to occupy herself with literature, publishing, 
among other works: Lettres d’un jeune lord à une religieuse ita- 
lienne, imitées de l'anglais; Soirées d’hiver d’une femme retirée à 
la campagne and Lettres de mme Suard à son mart. 

Little is known of Panckoucke’s brothers. In the Clef du 
cabinet des souverains he mentions as representatives of the new 
journal a ‘Citoyenne Panckoucke’ of Narbonne, and a brother, 
Théodore, former collector of customs and police commissioner 
of Montpellier. 

One of Panckoucke’s daughters married Henri Agasse de 
Crêne, ‘learned and industrious’, who had served with distinc- 
tion for several years in the department of the ministry ‘de la 
maison du roi’. To him Panckoucke gave in 1792 the power of 
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attorney when he should be absent or ill. In 1793 he took over 
the management of the Æncyclopédie méthodique. The other 
daughter married Peyre, son of the ‘famous’ Peyre, archi- 
tect who collaborated in the building of the new Comédie 
française. Panckoucke stated in 1793 that he had promised to 
take his son-in-law into his business ‘in a few years’. His son, 
Charles Louis Fleury (1780-1844), chevalier of the Legion of 
honour, member of learned societies, one time secretary of the 
president of the senate, entered his father’s business shortly 
before the latter’s death under the name of Panckoucke père et 
fils. As successful printer-bookdealer, he became a millionaire 
in spite of the fact that his father had left his affairs in a confused 
state. Translator and author, he published, among many other 
works, the well known Bibliothèque latine-française, 178 
volumes, octavo, and eighteen editions of Tacitus. His wife, 
Ernestine, published a translation of Goethe’s poems in 1825. 
Their son Ernest was a translator of Horace and the Fables of 
Phaedrus. 

Twice during the years before the Revolution, Panckoucke 
was in financial difficulties. In 1777 he found himself in debt in 
the amount of 340,000 livres. Believing himself lost he turned in 
his trouble to his friends, especially Buffon, who requested a 
decree of suspension of payments from the king’s minister 
Amelot. Once recovered from his ‘first terror’, he was able to 
surmount the crisis, making no use of the decree which had 
been granted on 4 April 1777. Amelot had the decree erased 
from the official register and sent Panckoucke a letter on 7 May 
1778, complimenting him on his honesty. Again, five years 
later, in 1782, he suffered a bankruptcy of 100,000 livres and 
asked aid from Buffon in Montbard. Buffon wrote that he was 
truly sorry to be unable to help him, but the expenses of the 
royal gardens were consuming all his funds. 

Among the many publications by Panckoucke during these 
productive years preceding the Revolution was a twenty-three 
volume octavo abridgement of Prévost’s Histoire générale des 
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voyages. On 6 April 1775 Panckoucke, ‘owner of the privilege, 
rights and plates’, signed a contract with La Harpe for the prepa- 
ration of the nineteen quarto volumes. The work went slowly, 
and four years later, on 27 April 1779, La Harpe signed a state- 
ment, acknowledging payment by Panckoucke of 15,009 livres. 
The edition, ‘abridged and put in better order by La Harpe’, 
appeared in twenty-three octavo volumes in 1780. (Jovicevich, 
p.23). 

Before the convoking of the états-généraux on 5 May 1789, 

Panckoucke had been named a member from the tiers-état in 

. the assembly of electors from Paris, and had served as one of the 

commissioners in drawing up the cahiers de doléances for the 
constitutional party (Mercure, 21 November 1789, p. 81). 
He had been a participant in several conferences concerning the 
king’s desire to accord freedom of the press to the nation. These 
conferences were held in the offices of Barentin, keeper of the 
seals. 

On the eve of the sitting of the états-généraux he printed and 
distributed two political memoirs: Avis d’un membre du tiers-état 
sur la réunion des ordres and Observations sur l’article important 
de la votation par ordre et par téte. He continued his practice of 
issuing memoirs on public matters for several years. In 1795, for 
example, he published two memoirs on the assignats. In the 
chapter which deals with the Gazette nationale Panckoucke’s 
letter, read to the assembly on 23 May 1789, requesting permis- 
sion to publish an account of the assembly’s debate, will be 
discussed. 

The suppression of all privileges by decree of the assembly on 
4 August 1789, was a severe blow to Panckoucke and the other 
established publishers who had, until then, enjoyed the rights 
of monopoly, assured by a royal patent. “The booktrade has, 
so to speak’, he said, ‘been destroyed. The principal houses of 
the capital have been forced to suspend their payments’. Within 
a few months he was obliged to pay the notes of associated 
Parisian and provincial bookdealers to an amount of 230,000 
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livres: one of the Paris banks in which he had large deposits 
closed its doors. 

On 24 October 1789 he said in the Mercure: ‘Iam... the 
citizen on whom the Revolution weighs the most violently, 
for there are no months in which my expenses do not exceed 
my receipts by more than 25,000 livres, but I have felt that I must 
redouble my efforts, my vision, my means of credit and combi- 
nations to sustain my enormous machine to which the fate of 
600 persons is bound, persuaded that it was impossible, in view 
of the immense resources of this great empire, that things should 
not take again their ordinary course’. 

Some four weeks later he complained that he had been 
‘abused and slandered’ in several journals, accused of being an 
enemy of the Revolution, and an advocate of the prohibitive 
system and censorship. ‘I declare that I have had a horror of 
each: no one has had more to suffer from them than I. But as 
muchas I love the liberty of the press and am convinced that there 
can be no public or individual liberty without it, just so much 
do I hold in horror licence, incendiary writings, calomnies and 
even slander. Those who cannot distinguish the line of demar- 
cation which separates liberty from licence have been, are, and 
will always be the sole enemies of liberty’ (Mercure, 21 Nov. 
1789). 

In 1791 Panckoucke was an unsuccessful candidate for the 
national legislative assembly. In support of his candidacy he 
published his 1791 Lettre. He stated that he had never sought 
popular favour nor ‘caressed the passions of the multitude’; he 
had not been a member of the clubs which declaimed, now against 
the king, now against the ministers or the legislative body. He 
had never been an ‘energumen’, who, on the king’s arrest, wrote 
and printed that there could be no liberty with a hereditary 
monarch. He had not been one to constantly declaim against the 
clergy and who would allow them no defense, saying that if they 
resist they should be assassinated. He had been among those 
who had not ceased to weep at the misfortunes of Louis xv1, 
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‘this prince who was the first to wish that the nation should have 
the right to impose upon itself and regulate the taxes’. He asserted 
that certain of the new administrative bodies had substituted 
their ‘despotism for that of the law’, and that the freedom of the 
press, at least in Paris, was the ‘scandal of Europe, and the terror 
of the honnétes gens’. 

Defending himself for printing and distributing both aristo- 
cratic and democratic journals, and for having ‘blown hot and 
cold’, he said that he had been able in this way to preserve the 
pensions of more than one hundred families. He admitted that 
. he had said and printed that the national assembly ‘goes too far, 
but, without doubt, it had been forced to do so’. 

He claimed that he had been able to persuade the ministers 
of the king to yield on matters which at the present time were 
recognized to be just, and that he had influenced the naming of 
censors favourable to the ‘liberty of thought’. Furthermore he 
had been ‘firm’, unshaken in principles, ‘empassioned for liberty’, 
and had constantly said and written that the ‘constitutional 
charter is the most beautiful work which the human spirit has 
ever erected’, and that the national assembly had done ‘more for 
mankind than all the kings and wise men of the earth for thou- 
sands of centuries’. He had always loved letters and the sciences 
‘with passion’, and had cultivated them in the midst of the 
greatest and stormiest enterprises. 

Asked why he had never been named syndic or adjoint in the 
bookdealers’ guild, he explained that ‘this body has an esprit 
de corps and of domination which I have never been able to 
support. They professed principles against which I constantly 
raised my voice during the ancien régime’. To justify himself 
for not having ‘put foot’ in his section, he said that it would 
suffice to say that he was ‘of the famous section of the Corde- 
liers’, at that time the ‘section of the Théâtre français, often 
presided over and constantly influenced by m. Danton’. 

His other writings which he composed during the revolutio- 
nary period outline, in general, no important programs, and 
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seem to have exerted little influence. For example, the theme of 
his Projet d’une adresse au roi tendante à ramener le calme et la 
paix, etc. of 15 August 1791, is that to avoid war the nation 
should keept ‘the good, the virtuous Louis xv1, the best of 
princes’. Let the national assembly and the monarch, each heed- 
ing the dangers of their position, and aware of the need for peace, 
form together ‘a happy union’. The free French, all equal under 
the rule of law, will raise their hands to heaven in thanksgiving, 
and pray for the preservation of the life of the king, and ‘the 
heart of each of us will be a temple where the image of Louis xv1 
will ever be imprinted with that of liberty and equality’. 

As the Revolution progressed he preached moderation in his 
journals, wishing that they might serve as examples for the other 
publications. To his writers he said: “You have a very fine rôle to 
play, you can cause liberty to be born in all the states of Europe, 
but spare their souverains, their ministers, their nobles. Make 
to be heard the voice of reason, of wisdom, of philosophy. Do 
not be political priests, avoid fanaticism, for there can be some 
even in liberty, in philosophy’. He constantly ‘preached love for 
the constitution of the king, respect for the members of the 
National Assembly and obedience to the law’, and had attempted 
to ‘inspire love of order and of peace’. 

During the last years of his life, even while withdrawing from 
many of his enterprises, Panckoucke planned and executed 
several new ventures. Shortly before the Revolution he had 
published his translation of Jérusalem délivrée in 1785, and of 
Roland furieux in 1787. In 1787 he had launched his highly 
successful Gazette nationale and, in 1792, he planned another 
journal, announcing in the Moniteur of 28 February that he 
would be the editor of a ‘Journal des arts utiles’. According to 
a letter of madame Roland of 22 January 1792, her husband, 
Jean Marie Roland de La Platière (1734-1793), was to be the 
publisher of this new journal, ‘entirely devoted to agriculture”. 
The sudden nomination of Roland to the ministry that year 
made it necessary to abandon the project. In 1792 Panckoucke 
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made his second trip to England, this time in connection with 
the Encyclopédie méthodique. In 1795 he published his two gram- 
mars of the French language for young people, and two memoirs 
on the assignats. The following year he announced his Clef du 
cabinet des souverains, a new morning and evening daily paper. 
By this time he had left his imposing headquarters in the Hétel 
de Thou to Henri Agasse, and was now located at 321 rue de 
Grenelle, ‘en face de la rue des Saints-Pères, maison du citoyen 
Panckoucke’. His son Charles was now associated with him, 
under the firm name of ‘Panckoucke pére et fils’. In 1796-1797 
- he was a member of the ‘jury d’instruction’. 

By 1791, busied and wearied with his many interests and beset 
by ever increasing difficulties due to the Revolution, he had sold 
all his business, save for the Encyclopédie méthodique, his jour- 
nals and his printshop to J. P. Plassan. In May 1793 he had issued 
the last instalment of the Encyclopédie méthodique under his own 
name before turning it over to Henri Agasse, now associated 
with him in the business, and who also assumed direction of the 
Mercure at about this time. 

Panckoucke died at his home in Paris on 19 December 1798 
at the age of sixty-two years, leaving his affairs in a confused 
state. 


Panckoucke and Voltaire 


As seen already, Voltaire’s first contacts with the Panckouckes 
came in 1745 when André Joseph Panckoucke published an 
edition of le Poème de Fontenoy of which a copy was sent to the 
author, as well as a parody and criticism of the poem, and when, 
in 1762 the Paris police seized the copies of La Pucelle which 
they found in Charles Joseph Panckoucke’s shop in the recent- 
ly acquired stock of Michel Lambert. Among this stock 
Panckoucke found also a portion of an edition of Voltaire’s 
novels, consisting of three duodecimo volumes, and containing 
Candide, Zadig and Micromégas. With Voltaire’s permission 
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Panckoucke republished them, with the addition of the Contes 
de Guillaume Vadé, under the title Receuil des romans de m. de 
Voltaire, contenant Babouc, etc., in two duodecimo volumes. 

Panckoucke’s letter to Voltaire of 16 May 1764 (Best.11038) 
and Voltaire’s reply of 24 May (Best.11051), concerning the 
publication of this edition, are the source of important data on 
the much discussed and abortive attempt by Panckoucke at 
reconciliation between Voltaire and Elie Fréron, editor of 
Panckoucke’s Année littéraire. The story of this affair, based on 
statements both confusing and contradictory, is somewhat as 
follows. In his letter of 16 May Panckoucke requested, for Vol- 
taire’s ‘repos’, his own ‘satisfaction particuliére’, and Fréron’s 
‘tranquilité’, a two months’ truce between the two enemies. 
During this period Voltaire would see that Fréron, whom he 
regarded as his ‘plus cruel ennemi’, would become his ‘admira- 
teur public’, after having long been his ‘admirateur secret’. 
‘Personne n’a de vous une si haute estime’, he added. 

In his reply Voltaire informed Panckoucke that if he had ever 
written novels he sought god’s pardon for having done so, that 
he was persuaded that Panckoucke was of ‘la meilleure volonté 
du monde’, that he had never 1ead /’ Année littéraire (an obvious 
untruth), that Fréron had always outraged him, and that it was 
impossible that he should have the friendly sentiments toward 
him, as claimed by Panckoucke. Voltaire, asserting on 18 June 
that Panckoucke had communicated these two letters to Aquin 
de Chateau-Lyon, editor of /’ Avant-coureur, requested his cor- 
respondent, Damilaville, to have them published. ‘Je crois méme 
que la chose est nécessaire pour l’édification publique, et vous 
savez que l’édification des Français consiste à rire’, he wrote 
(Best.11098). 

Panckoucke was apparently much concerned by the publicity 
which had been given his attempt to effect a reconciliation, and 
wrote Voltaire, complaining of his indiscretion, insisting that 
his letter had been falsified, and threatening to disavow it 
(Best.11199). He did so with a statement which was printed in 
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the Avant-coureur of 23 July and in the Année littéraire of 
20 September: ‘Je déclare que je ne suis point l’auteur de cette 
lettre telle qu’elle est’. Fréron supplemented this disavowal by 
saying that if Panckoucke had ever written Voltaire a letter in 
which he was mentioned, it was not to his knowledge and cer- 
tainly contrary to his desire and his way of thinking, and asking 
if the public had not long beenaccustomed to the subtle trickeries 
of Voltaire (Année littéraire, 1764, no.6, p.62). Voltaire, after 
saying on 24 July that Panckoucke’s letter had made him laugh 
(Best.11172), thought best to send Damilaville Panckoucke’s 
- original letter, saying that it had not been falsified, while admit- 
ting that he had suppressed certain very useless things, and that 
Damilaville would now be able to convince the incredulous, 
documents in hand (Best.11199). 

Panckoucke’s attempt at peacemaking was entirely ineffectual. 
Whatever be the whole truth of the matter, the incident, which 
gave him anxious moments, seems never to have troubled the 
later friendly relationships between him and Voltaire. 

Some two years later, desirous of entering into closer personal 
and business relations with Voltaire, Panckoucke, accompanied 
by his wife, undertook a journey to Ferney. Voltaire must have 
been well pleased with his guests, for he wrote them on 22 Sep- 
tember 1766: ‘m. Panckoucke ... qui me paraît un homme d’es- 
prit très instruit, ma fait l'honneur de venir chez moi avec 
madame sa femme. P'en ai été très content’. Later on he wrote, 
on more than one occasion, of his high esteem for madame 
Panckoucke, of whom, he said, he had ‘toujours l’idée dans la 
téte’, since seeing her in Ferney. Early in the following year 
Panckoucke further sought Voltaire’s approbation by writing 
him ‘a charming letter’, and by sending copies of his memoir on 
the impossibility of squaring the circle, his translations of 
Lucretius, his edition of La Fontaine’s Fables and ‘le livre que 
j'estime le plus’, probably the Encyclopédie. On 28 February 
1767, Voltaire thanked him graciously for his “beau présent’ and 
assured him of the high opinion which Panckoucke had inspired 
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in him on his recent visit to Ferney, and added: ‘Tous les gens 
qui pensent doivent ambitionner votre amitié’. 

Panckoucke was now beginning the publication of Le Grand 
vocabulaire français in thirty quarto volumes. Voltaire ordered 
a set on 20 July 1767, offering to pay in advance, since it was 
Panckoucke who was printing it and who was ‘doubtless 
working on it’. The first volume was acknowledged in Voltaire’s 
letter of 1 February 1768. 

Having purchased from Cramer of Geneva a new. quarto 
edition of Voltaire’s works, Panckoucke was distributing, early 
in 1768, the first seven volumes, ‘ornés d’images et de vignettes’. 
Voltaire wrote that he had seen the new edition and that he had 
found everything—paper, gilding, type, illustrations, etc.—praise- 
worthy except the verses. ‘If I had any advice to give you’, said 
Voltaire, ‘it would be to lower the price established in Geneva’. To 
become rich in the publishing business, he counselled, ‘be modest’. 

In 1768 Panckoucke further cemented his friendship with 
Voltaire by sending him gifts of Buffon’s Histoire naturelle in 
thirty-two duodecimo volumes, and La Fontaine’s Fables in 
four folio volumes, ‘adorned with ornaments and vignettes, 
and accompanied by 277 plates’, of which he had recently 
acquired the stock and the privilege. Voltaire sent warm letters 
of thanks in March and July, calling the edition of La Fontaine 
‘le luxe de la typographie’, and expressing the hope that all of 
Panckoucke’s enterprises might be successful. 

In spite of Voltaire’s temporary vexation at Panckoucke’s 
delay in sending from Paris Gabriel Henri Gaillard’s prize 
winning Eloge de Pierre Corneille, he continued in cordial cor- 
respondence with him concerning Panckoucke’s ambitious plan 
to publish a completely revised second folio edition of the 
Encyclopédie. Voltaire was apparently much in favour of the 
idea, and, according to Panckoucke’s statement in his Encyclo- 
pédie méthodique (Avertissement, Mathématiques, 111), wished 
to take it upon himself to revise and correct some of the articles 
in the original volumes, and to compose a number of new ones 
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for the proposed edition. Hoping to win official permission to 
publish the new version, Panckoucke requested Voltaire to 
send four volumes of the new Geneva edition, ‘in fine morocco, 
with gold fillets’, of the Siécle de Louis xrv to chancellor Maupeou 
and A. G. G. de Sartine, then serving as chef de la librairie. 
Voltaire had little faith that his gift would be effective, for he 
wrote to Panckoucke on 13 February 1769 that ‘this will not 
disarm the enemies of common sense’. ‘Be careful’, he added, 
‘not to suppress the articles of the Chevalier de Jaucourt... . 
Think rather of suppressing than of adding to the Encyclopédie’, 
-many articles being ‘nothing but unbearable rant’. In spite of 
Voltaire’s encouragement and the gifts to the authorities the 
project had to be abandoned for the time being, to be taken up 
again a year later in the form of a folio reprint of the original, to 
which Panckoucke was to add a supplement and an index. 

In the fall of 1769 Panckoucke proposed to Voltaire that he 
should assist in the preparation of the literary section of the 
Supplément, offering him 18,000 francs to ‘scribble some ideas’, 
which might provide about 600 pages for the new work. Vol- 
taire replied that he was offended by the offer, saying that it was 
ridiculous to imagine that at the age of seventy-six years he 
could still be ‘useful to literature’. But, he added, ‘in two or 
three months’, he might be able to begin the preparation of some 
eighteen articles. Among those which he mentioned were 
Elegie, Epreuve, Fable, Fatalité, Folie, Génie, Langage, Loi, 
Locke and Malebranche. He would later inform Panckoucke 
concerning other articles on which he might work, but only on 
condition that he were still alive, for, he remarked: ‘if I am dead, 
you will not receive a word from me’ (Best.14944). Late in 
October he informed Alembert that he would assist Panckoucke, 
‘with great pleasure’, if nature gave him the time and strength. 
He had, he said, ‘some rather curious materials’ (Best.14988). 

During the first week in December he wrote Panckoucke that 
he had worked ‘with ardour’ on the Supplément and had more 
than one hundred articles ready (Best.15034). By 12 January 
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1770, however, it would seem that Voltaire had given up the 
idea of working on Panckoucke’s edition and was planning to 
prepare his own Questions sur l’encyclopédie instead. On that 
date he wrote to Alembert: ‘Il y a quelqu’un qui fait, dit-on, 
un petit supplément pour se réjouir’ (Best.15097). Again, on 
26 January he informed La Harpe that possibly someone would 
soon publish a little supplement (Best.15123). By 20 February he 
had definitely decided to abandon Panckoucke’s project. In a 
letter to Gabriel Cramer he requested him to inform Panckoucke 
that his own articles, such as they were conceived, were not at all 
suitable for the Encyclopédie. Panckoucke, evidently taken by 
surprise by this action, wrote him immediately. Voltaire, in a 
letter to Alembert of 28 February, said: ‘Panckoucke writes me 
of his disaster. He imagines that one is making a little Encyclo- 
pédie. He is mistaken. ... Oneis making, alphabetically arranged, 
a work which has nothing in common with the Encyclopédie, 
and in which one pays to this work the justice which it is due’. 
Furthermore, he said that ‘if the entrepreneurs wish to include 
in their work any of the articles with which I am amusing myself, 
they will be the complete masters when my fantasies will have 
appeared. Then they may correct, enlarge, cut, amplify, or 
suppress’ (Best.15192). Panckoucke’s editors did not accept 
Voltaire’s invitation to use any of his materials, finding their 
tone out of harmony with their factual and scientific entries. 
Voltaire paid hommage to them in his introduction to the first 
volume of his new publication, saying that they were ‘savants’ 
and ‘men of genius’, who, under Panckoucke’s leadership, were 
perfecting and even adding a few volumes to the Encyclopédie. 
And to them he dedicated the Questions. 

It might be suspected that Panckoucke would have been 
angered at Voltaire’s defection, but it seems never to have 
troubled their relationship. In discussing the matter many years 
later, Panckoucke described it without rancour as something 
quite natural: ‘m. de Voltaire, having advanced his work, and 
seeing that it could not be used for the planned revision, 
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determined to publish it separately’ (Encyclopédie méthodique, 
Mathématiques, iii.26). Although Voltaire had no part in the 
new edition of the Encyclopédie he followed its progress and the 
fortunes of the publisher with interest, and made frequent refer- 
ence to them in his correspondence. On 21 February 1770 he 
expressed his belief that the first three volumes which had been 
sequestrated in the Bastille would be freed ‘when the time was 
favourable’ (Best.15179), and on 19 August 1771 he predicted 
that the edition which was now being printed by Cramer in 
Geneva would not be allowed to enter Paris soon (Best.16292). 
It is altogether possible that Panckoucke visited him in Ferney 
on at least one of the trips which he made to Switzerland to 
confer with Cramer and his associate Tournes, for, on 8 June 
1770, Alembert wrote Voltaire that his letter would be delivered 
to him by Panckoucke, of whom he had often spoken ‘with 
esteem and interest’ (Best.15389). 

At the same time that Cramer was publishing the first Geneva 
volumes of Panckoucke’s reprint, he was also continuing the 
quarto edition of Voltaire’s works. Panckoucke had, as we have 
seen, purchased and offered for sale in Paris the first volumes of this 
edition. He remained closely connected with the enterprise and 
continued to distribute the volumes in Paris. Voltaire called it ‘the 
edition of Cramer and Panckoucke’ (Best.17050). To Panckoucke 
he wrote on 21 February 1772, asking how he could adopt this 
edition which had been made without consulting him, and which 
was ‘full of absurd mistakes’, and items which were not his. 

In the meantime Panckoucke was busied with another edition 
of Voltaire’s works, the thirty-four volume Oeuvres de 
m. de V**, whose titlepage bore the fictitious imprint ‘Neuf- 
chatel’. Bengesco describes the edition as of 1772-1773, thirty- 
four volumes, octavo and duodecimo. It was a reprint based on 
the Cramer quarto edition. 

Another important addition to the editions of Voltaire’s 
works which Cramer and Panckoucke were printing and distri- 
buting was being planned by 1774. This was the famous ‘édition 
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encadrée” in 40 volumes which began appearing in 1775, the 
first volume of which was entitled Za Henriade, divers autres 
poèmes, et toutes les pièces relatives à l'épopée. This edition had 
first been mentioned in Voltaire’s letter to Panckoucke of 
6 January 1774, in which he informed him that he was returning 
to him the plan of the new edition which Panckoucke had 
submitted. Reminding him that he had never had and must never 
have the slightest part in the editions of his works, he advised 
him that he was at Panckoucke’s orders until his death if there 
was anything to correct (Mercure de France, Ixxiv.83-94). The 
following year, on 12 June 1775, he wrote that he had worked 
night and day to ‘put everything in order’. Furthermore, he 
said, he had ‘even worked on some things’ that Cramer had 
suggested, which were to be published in the edition (the quarto 
edition) of which he had heard that ‘M. Panckoucke was in 
charge’ (Best.18390). 

The ‘édition encadrée’ was originally planned in thirty-one 
volumes, but when it was completed in 1776 it comprised forty 
volumes. Under date of 16 February 1776 Bachaumont announced 
that Panckoucke had had permission to bring into Paris ‘a 
certain quantity of copies’, under condition that they were 
provided with ‘cartons’ (cancels), ‘something that will take away 
all the merit of the work’. The selling price was 168 Livres. 
Although Voltaire had full knowledge of the edition and had 
participated in its preparation, he pretended to be greatly 
amazed on its publication. In it he found ‘abominable pieces 
against morals, religion and respected persons’. He even said 
that he had found four whole volumes of pieces which he had 
never written, and which he wished ‘never to have read’ 
(Best.18767). As Besterman points out, the last three volumes 
of the edition contain ‘some of Voltaire’s most outspoken 
works’ (note to Best.18767). Although Voltaire seems to have 
feared some official action against the edition, none was ever 
taken. He continued, however, to refer to it as ‘this detestable 
collection’ (Best.19825). 
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In 1774 Panckoucke put out with Tournes an eight-volume 
quarto edition of the Théâtre de Thomas Corneille avec des com- 
mentaires de Voltaire (Best.18309), and in April 1775 Voltaire 
was somewhat piqued that Panckoucke had sent him only one 
copy. And, during the fall of 1775, he was again slightly impa- 
tient because Panckoucke had not sent him his ‘pretty’ edition 
of the Bibliotheque bleue (Best.18611). 

These petty annoyances were, however, completely out- 
weighed by a visit which Panckoucke made to Voltaire in 
June 1775, in company with his sister Amélie, who, the previous 

. year, at the age of twenty-four, had married Suard. In his inau- 
gural address before the members of the Academy in 1774, 
Suard had paid high tribute to Voltaire. This act, the charm of 
young madame Suard, and Voltaire’s satisfaction with Panckou- 
cke’s actions guaranteed for the guests a warm welcome in 
Ferney. The visit is vividly related in madame Suard’s letters to 
her husband and to Condorcet (Best.18383,18385,18386,18392). 
Panckoucke and his sister were granted many interviews, during 
which Voltaire spoke of his gratitude for Suard’s ‘kindnesses;’ 
madame Suard’s heart ‘beat with violence’; she kissed Voltaire’s 
hand and scolded him for eating too many strawberries; Pan- 
ckoucke recited a few passages from La Pucelle; Voltaire 
inquired, ‘Who is this lady so beautiful, so brilliant?’ and, on 
their leave taking, kissed her hand, saying ‘Vous êtes une aimable 
enfant; oui, je compte sur vous’. From that date on, the reader 
finds frequent warm references to her in Voltaire’s correspon- 
dence. Several times he wrote her husband and brother that he 
was ‘always very much in love with her’, and to her he never 
failed to send his compliments. 

In 1774 Panckoucke had inaugurated the publication of the 
Journal de politique et de littérature, and finding its success ‘far 
inferior to its merit’, turned to Voltaire for aid. He agreed to 
become a contributor, writing to Panckoucke on 15 February 
1777 (Best.19415), that he would be at his service as long as he 
should have ‘a little strength’. He agreed to prepare some articles 
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on Frenais’s translation of Sterne’s Tristram Shandy and Marat’s 
Traité de l’homme. His only condition was that his participation 
be kept a complete secret. His first item appeared on 25 April 
1777, and, a few days later, on 30 April, he forwarded additional 
articles. Although Panckoucke had assured him of the ‘most 
inviolate secrecy’, he inserted, in the issues which contained 
Voltaire’s first four entries, such footnotes as: ‘Cet article est 
d’une main très illustre, que personne ne méconnaitra’, or 
‘Cet article est de M. de V***. Voltaire claimed to have been 
greatly disturbed by this ‘indiscrétion’, which had caused him 
a ‘mortal pain’, and abruptly ceased his collaboration. Within a 
few months, however, he was speaking of Panckoucke as his 
‘friend’ (Best.19552), and regretting that he was not to see him 
before his departure from Geneva. Panckoucke had sent him 
an essay from his projected Encyclopédie méthodique, the first 
known allusion to this monumental undertaking. 

By 5 October 1777, Panckoucke, accompanied by m. Decroix, 
treasurer of the épargne of Valenciennes, had visited Voltaire 
at Ferney. They had suggested to him a plan for a new edition 
of his works, arranged by subjects and genres. The new edition 
was to be, Panckoucke hoped, worthy of Voltaire, expurgated of 
all foreign materials, and corrected of all errors of language, 
spelling and grammar. He proposed to furnish Voltaire with a 
copy of the ‘édition encadrée’, interleaved with blank sheets, 
on which he was to write his corrections, additions and sugges- 
tions. Voltaire set to work promptly and on 20 November 1777, 
he wrote that by working twelve hours daily he was making 
progress in spite of his illness. He predicted that he would have 
eight or nine volumes ready in conformity with Panckoucke’s 
plan within three months (Best.19756). The interleaved copy of 
the ‘édition encadrée’ was not sent until the following January, 
however. On 12 January 1778 Voltaire wrote that he had already 
corrected more than twelve volumes of an edition which he had 
on hand. He would have only to transfer these corrections to 
Panckoucke’s copy. ‘If I am alive in a year, I will help you as 
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much as I can in making an edition worthy of you’ (Best. 
19825). 

Two months later, on 8 March, in the last letter which he was 
to write to Panckoucke, Voltaire requested a paper-bound copy 
of a volume into which he himself would insert his corrections. 
On his return home he would do the same for the other volumes. 
He said that he would spend the rest of his life at this task ‘if 
God prolongs it for me’. His last days would be happy through 
the consolation which he experienced in having found a man like 
Panckoucke, he added (Best.19936). Death overtook him before 
. he could complete the revision of his works. He had had time 
to make corrections for some thirty of the forty volumes, accord- 
ing to Bachaumont (xii.146). 

Shortly after Voltaire’s death Panckoucke went to Ferney 
with an order from madame Denis to deliver to him these 
volumes and ‘the rest of the manuscripts’, in accordance with 
Voltaire’s wishes (Bachaumont, xii.127). Bachaumont states 
that as early as 8 October 1778, he had received ‘two cases of 
letters and manuscripts’. Among them were ‘letters of all sorts 
which Madame Denis had collected’. Along with Voltaire’s 
letters there were many which had been addressed to him by 
other correspondents. At the request of their writers these were 
returned. There was also a manuscript dealing with Voltaire’s 
treatment at Frankfort which Voltaire had sealed in an envelope 
with the request that it not be opened until after the death of 
Frederick 11. Madame Denis had turned this over to Panckoucke 
‘out of inadvertance, good faith or ignorance’. 

Panckoucke set about at once gathering all available letters 
and other manuscripts. Apparently hoping to begin publica- 
tion of the new edition in 1778 or early 1779, he printed a pros- 
pectus and sought subscriptions. But he was not to carry out 
the project to which he had devoted so much time and energy, 
and which had brought him into close and cordial relations with 
Voltaire. He was destined, as Desnoiresterres (viii.451) put it, 
to be only the ‘precursor’ and not the ‘Messiah of this colossal 
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task’. At an unknown date and for reasons which are not fully 
understood he sold his manuscripts and publishing rights to 
Beaumarchais, who published the well-known Kehl edition in 
seventy octavo volumes from 1784 to 1789. 


Panckoucke and Jean Jacques Rousseau 


As already noted, there had been a friendly exchange of letters, 
during the early months of 1761, concerning Za Nouvelle 
Héloïse and Panckoucke’s defense of it against the ‘satire san- 
glante’ of Charles Bordes. From this initial contact when 
Panckoucke was but twenty-five years of age there sprung up a 
close friendship which lasted at least a decade. Although there 
was a considerable break in the correspondence of the two men 
between 1761 and 1764, Panckoucke’s 1791 Lettre recounts 
several occurrences of this period which attest to their mutual 
feelings of cordiality. 

The first recorded incident took place soon after Panckoucke’s 
arrival in Paris. As already seen, he had planned a ‘Courrier de 
commerce’, while still in Lille. This publication was so success- 
ful, he said, that Choiseul, in the name of the department of 
foreign affairs, saw fit to deprive him of it and to transfer it 
to a m. de Courmont. Panckoucke made several trips to Ver- 
sailles ‘to demand justice or an indemnity’, supported in his 
unsuccessful appeal by letters from madame de Luxembourg 
and madame de Boufflers, which Rousseau had procured for 
him. Panckoucke recounted several visits to Montmorency, 
where once he spent three days with Rousseau. On one occasion 
Rousseau led him to a little pavilion attached to the chateau, 
opened a secretary, took out a manuscript, and, on the shores 
of the lake, read to him his ‘profession de foi’. 

Without giving any proof, Panckoucke asserted in his Lettre 
that he had successfully exerted his influence with the royal 
authorities in behalf of the proscribed works of Rousseau, 
Voltaire and Raynal. The parlements had ‘banned’ and ‘burned’ 
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their works, but he ‘knew how to handle’ the king’s ministers 
so that they were ‘freely circulated in the kingdom’. 

After Rousseau’s flight to Switzerland following the burning 
of Emile correspondence between the two was promptly ini- 
tiated. Panckoucke must have written Rousseau early in 1764 
with an offer to send him some of the works which he was then 
selling in Paris. On 12 February Rousseau wrote from Motiers: 
‘Je vous prie de croire que, quant à moi, je me souviendrai de 
vous toute ma vie avec amitié”. He said that he would accept 
Panckoucke’s presents, but insisted that he would read only 
- novels or travel works in the condition in which he found 
himself. On 25 May Rousseau wrote again to thank him for other 
works which he had sent and for his offer to send him ZL’ Avant- 
coureur and another of his journals, probably the Année litté- 
raire. He requested the sending of certain volumes of Buffon’s 
Histoire naturelle which Panckoucke was distributing. Appar- 
ently Panckoucke had suggested that Rousseau should attempt 
a French abridgement of Richardson which he would have liked 
to publish. To this proposal Rousseau replied: ‘Je me fais bien 
du scrupule de toucher aux ceuvres de Richardson, surtout pour 
les abréger, car je n’aimerais guère être abrégé moi-même, bien 
que je sente le besoin qu’en auraient plusieurs de mes écrits ... 
d’ailleurs, n’entendant pas l’anglais, il me faudrait toutes les 
traductions’. 

Correspondence was frequent during the remaining months 
of 1764. Panckoucke continued to send his journals and the 
volumes of Buffon. Rousseau was able to assist his friend in 
finding a Swiss scholar for the desired revision of a work by 
Beaurieu, doubtless his Cours d’histoire sacrée et profane which 
Panckoucke published in 1764. The last letters of the year bore 
cordial greetings for 1765. Panckoucke sent his best wishes for 
the new year and ‘un million de compliments à Mlle Le Vasseur’. 
Rousseau replied: ‘Je vous salue, mon cher Monsieur, de toute 
mon Ame’. During 1765 few letters were exchanged. There 
seems to have been some vexation on Rousseau’s part that 
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Panckoucke remained unwilling to accept payment for the books 
and journals which he continued to send, but, on 26 May he wrote: 
‘soyons amis comme auparavant, même plus, s’il est possible’. 

From the time that Rousseau took refuge in England, on 
Hume’s invitation, until 1771 there was no known correspon- 
dence with Panckoucke, although he was mentioned frequently 
in Rousseau’s letters from Wotton to his Parisian bookdealer 
Guy. On his return to Paris, however, their friendly relations 
were quickly renewed. Panckoucke sent him another volume of 
the Histoire naturelle and his recently acquired Montenault edi- 
tion of La Fontaine’s Fables. Jean Jacques now seemed willing 
to accept these gifts without protest. He wrote: ‘Je n’aurais pas 
tant tardé ... si nous n’étions plus a portée de nous voir, mais je 
vous avoue qu'il men coûte si prodigieusement d’écrire que 
j'aimerais mieux faire vingt courses à l’autre extrémité de Paris 
qu’un billet de quatre lignes’. 

Panckoucke had had the ‘fantaisie’ to propose, either by letter 
or in person, that Rousseau should make a study of mosses, 
lichens, exotic plants and other growths for the Histoire naturelle. 
Rousseau wrote that because of his prostration and his bad eyes, 
his lack of courage and knowledge of the subjects he could not 
assume the whole task desired by Panckoucke. He would, 
however, attempt a contribution on mosses, which was a matter 
which interested him. Even if his work should prove to be 
worthy only of throwing into the fire, he would always have had 
‘le plaisir de botaniser en le faisant, de faire auprés de M. de 
Buffon acte de zéle et de bonne volonté, et d’obéissance auprés 
de vous’. He would gladly confer with Buffon who could aid 
him. Above all, however, he would demand from both Pan- 
ckoucke and Buffon ‘little work and lots of time’. (Although he 
remained until his death a zealous herborizer and botanist, 
Rousseau never accomplished the ‘laborious task’ suggested by 
Panckoucke). 

His last known statement to Panckoucke is the announcement 
that he had begun for him a herbarium which would not be 
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finished until the next spring. He gave him an invitation, if he 
really wanted to study botany, to browse with him in the fields 
for two or three months, until he should be acquainted, ‘empi- 
tically and familiarly’ with some one hundred plants. ‘Alors’, 
he concluded, ‘munis de ces piéces de comparaison, nous pour- 
rons faire une marche plus méthodique et aller aussi loin qu’il 
nous plaira et que je pourrai’. No evidence has been found that 
Panckoucke, busied with his many enterprises, was able to 
accept Rousseau’s offer. His friend is mentioned, however, in 
several of the works that Panckoucke put out at this time and 
- after Rousseau’s death. For example, in the Supplément to the 
Encyclopédie, which he published in 1776-1777, there is a refer- 
ence to the maréchal de Luxembourg and the hospitality which 
he showed to Jean Jacques at Montmorency. He ‘l’aima, honora 
en lui les talents, le protégea, et par cette protection acquit un 
droit sur la reconnaissance de tous les gens de lettres’, wrote 
Panckoucke’s author Claude Courtépée. 


Panckoucke and Buffon 


In 1860 the great-grandnephew of Buffon, Henri Nadault de 
Buffon, said of Panckoucke that ‘during all his life, Buffon had 
nothing but praise for his editor and never was there a cloud to 
trouble the relations which were established between them’. 
Panckoucke was, he said, ‘of an extreme boldness’ and ‘a model 
editor’, who always conducted himself ‘generously’ with the 
authors whose works he published. In his 1791 Lettre Panckoucke 
pointed out that his enduring friendship with Buffon had origi- 
nated with his written defence (while still a young man, only 
recently arrived from Lille) of Buffon’s theory of reproduction. 
In 1761 he published in Paris a duodecimo volume of 214 pages, 
entitled De l’homme et de la reproduction des différens individus: 
ouvrage qui peut servir d'introduction et de défense a I’ Histoire 
Naturelle par Buffon. Of this Panckoucke said: ‘It is a little 
work... in which I attempted to defend M. de Buffon against 
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the Baron de Haller, who had attacked him at the beginning of 
his German edition, which made me acquainted with the former’. 
This refers, not to an edition by Haller, as stated by Panckoucke, 
but to his introduction to the Allgemeine Historia der Natur, 
nach allen ihren besonderen Theylen abgehandelt, printed in 
Hamburg and Leipzig by G. C. Grund and A. H. Holle in 
1750-1754- 

Apparently Panckoucke’s De l’homme was widely read and 
discussed in his time. Today it is quite forgotten, although an 
American scholar has recently stated that it should still be con- 
sulted by historians of biology, even if Buffon’s theory of the 
moule intérieur and the debate it brought about are now wholly 
outdated. (Donald S. Schier in Critical bibliography of French 
Literature, iv.293). In 1763 a reviewer, in the Göttingische 
Anzeigen von gelehrten Sachen, observed that it contained ‘no 
original experiments or investigations’. Nevertheless, De l homme 
was of capital importance for Panckoucke, since it brought him 
into terms of intimacy with Buffon. 

Soon after his arrival in Paris in 1760, Panckoucke found 
himself in a strategic position for cultivating the friendship of 
Buffon, as well as of Voltaire and Rousseau, through the acqui- 
sition from Lambert of the Année littéraire and the Journal des 
savants. In these journals, beginning with the first issues of 1763, 
Panckoucke was able to insert many favourable references to the 
works of his three important friends. Moreover, he became 
solely responsible for the sale of the publications of the Impri- 
merie royale, among which were the quarto and duodecimo 
original editions of the Histoire naturelle. He continued actively 
in the publication and distribution of these two editions, bring- 
ing out some sixteen volumes of the duodecimo edition from 
1764 to 1768, and completing the first fifteen volumes of the 
quarto edition in 1767, having begun with volume x in 1764. 
Official documents reveal that Panckoucke obtained ‘le privilége 
de impression, débit, et propriété de /’ Histoire Naturelle géné- 
rale et particulière’, and that a partnership was effected between 
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him and Buffon ‘and others’. (Archives nationales, AJ 507, 
p.97) In his 1791 Lettre Panckoucke states that he found that 
Buffon had been receiving only 3600 livres per quarto volume, 
and that, according to the agreement, he gave him ‘15,000 
livres, including the complimentary copies’. Buffon received 
from him ‘more than 500,000 livres in cash’. His generosity and 
his zeal in the publication and sale of the Histoire naturelle were 
apparently deeply appreciated by Buffon, who began to receive 
him regularly in his home, where he would read to him the 
newly written sections of his masterpiece. Panckoucke narrated 
- this growing intimacy in a letter to Rousseau, written in Paris 
about 15 December 1764, as follows: ‘J’ai passé hier la soirée 
avec M. de Buffon. Nous nous sommes beaucoup entretenus de 
vous.... M. de Buffon m’a lu en entier un trés beau morceau, 
trés philosophique, sur les singes qui doit servir de discours au 
volume qui en traite. Je passe presque toutes mes soirées avec 
M. de Buffon, qui a pour moi beaucoup d’amitié, qui se fait un 
plaisir de me lire ses ouvrages’. 

During the early years of this friendship another incident 
occurred which further welded their mutual esteem. In December 
1765 Panckoucke inserted in the Journal des savants a ‘Mémoire 
adressé à messieurs les auteurs du Journal des savants sur limpos- 
sibilité de la quadrature du cercle’. In this unsigned memoir 
Panckoucke outlined five arguments to prove that it was impos- 
sible to square the circle. At this time the question was being 
widely debated. In fact, said Panckoucke, there was ‘no research 
which has been attempted with more tenacity and more often’. 
Buffon accepted his reasoning on ‘this so famous question which 
one has regarded for a long time as the most difficult of all the 
problems’ as definitive, and praised Panckoucke in his ‘Essai 
d’arithmétique morale’, which he inserted in the Suppléments à 
l'Histoire naturelle (iv.46-148). In the Table to the volume 
Buffon said: ‘M. Panckoucke, bookdealer of Paris and very 
estimable man of letters and very learned, has published . . . a 
memoir on this subject, in which he gives demonstrative proof 
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of this impossibility of the squaring of the circle, thus this ques- 
tion is no longer a problem’. 

Upon the completion of the section on quadrupeds, which 
Panckoucke was offering for sale at 255 livres for the fifteen 
quarto volumes bound, and at 106 livres for the thirty-two 
duodecimo volumes bound, he was also publishing, as early as 
1768, a new duodecimo edition in thirteen volumes. On ‘Jeudi 
soir 1768’, probably August, Buffon wrote of this to Guéneau de 
Montbeillard. Panckoucke was, he said, sending him two copies, 
one for him and one for his wife, of the first six volumes of the 
‘nouvelle édition’ of his work. The edition which was to be 
offered for sale early in the following year, bore this title: 
Histoire Naturelle, générale et particulière par M. de Buffon, 
Intendant au Jardin du Roi, de l Académie Francaise, et celle des 
Sciences, séparée de la partie anatomique de M. d’ Aubenton. 
Nouvelle édition en 13 volumes in-12. De l'imprimerie Royale, 
ornée de 234 figures d'animaux. By March 1769 the first six 
volumes were on sale, and a year later ten volumes were ready. 
The edition was completed during 1770. 

The announcements of this new edition in Parisian journals 
praised the contributions of Daubenton as being ‘the most com- 
plete and the best which we have on comparative anatomy. 
Daubenton’s part, ‘done in a superior manner will always be 
esteemed and studied with eagerness by all those of the art’, 
said the Journal des savants in March 1769. The suppression of 
the ‘anatomical details, treated with charm of which they are 
susceptible’ was said to be due to the fact that they made the 
whole work too costly, and that, being suited for scholars, 
doctors and naturalists, they rendered it above the intelligence 
of the general reading public. ‘One desired for a long time an 
edition freed of these anatomical details, and which contained 
only the work of de Buffon’, wrote Panckoucke in the Année 
littéraire of 1769 (i.142). It is clear from these statements that 
Panckoucke’s edition was not intended as a plot against Dau- 
benton and was not responsible for the rupture between Buffon 
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and Daubenton, as several scholars have held. It was, according 
to Nadault de Buffon, merely ‘a bookdealer’s enterprise’. 
Evidence that Daubenton felt no animus against Panckoucke 
for the suppression of his contributions is seen in the facts that 
he supervised the preparation of the coloured engravings of 
birds, which Panckoucke published from 1765 to 1780 (to be 
discussed below), and also, when, in 1782, he launched his 
Encyclopédie méthodique, Daubenton was willing to serve as 
editor of the articles on natural history, and of those on qua- 
drupeds, oviparous animals, serpents, fish and worms, as well 
as of the introduction in the section Histoire naturelle des ani- 
maux respectively. 

Soon after the completion of this duodecimo edition, Pan- 
ckoucke published a new octavo set in five volumes, which he 
announced in the Journal des savants in January 1773. Its title 
was Histoire naturelle, générale et particulière, par M. de Buffon, 
Intendant au Jardin du Roi, de l’ Académie Française, et de celle 
des Sciences. It was issued at Panckoucke’s new and permanent 
location in the Hôtel de Thou, rue des Poitevins, where he had 
moved in July 1769. Like the edition of 1769-1670, it does not 
contain Daubenton’s descriptions. Buffon found Panckoucke’s 
volumes useful as gifts to influential persons who sent funds for 
the Jardin du roi. In the Archives nationales there is a notice of 
payment of 1012 livres during 1772 ‘for the presents which I 
have been obliged to make of the volumes in-8° and in-12 to 
different persons.’ 

At about this time Panckoucke published two undated quarto 
volumes of plates: Collection des animaux quadrupédes de Buffon, 
formant 362 planches d’animaux coloriées, servant a toutes les 
éditions des ceuvres de cet auteur: classées par ordre et genres sur 
le système de Linné. He was also busy with the publication of the 
volumes on birds in the original edition. By December 1768 he 
had in the press two quarto volumes, ‘entirely by M. de Buffon’, 
and the following March he announced that in spite of ‘dif- 
ferent circumstances’ all would be completed during the year. 
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He planned three forms: 1. a quarto edition ‘to serve as a sequel 
to l Histoire naturelle’, at fifteen livres unbound; 2. a folio edition 
at twenty-four livres for those who had acquired the coloured 
plates on ‘petit papier’; and 3. a large folio edition at thirty 
livres for those who had the plates on ‘trés grand papier’. He 
announced also a two-volume duodecimo format at six livres, 
unbound. Furthermore, he was occupied with the composition 
and publication of the seven quarto volumes of supplements 
which appeared from 1774 to 1789. 

This collection of coloured engravings of birds was published 
over a period of fifteen years from 1765 to 1780. In the series 
there are 1008 beautiful plates, ‘engraved and coloured under 
the eyes of M. de Buffon and M. Daubenton’, which appeared 
about twice annually by cahiers. The Boston Athenaeum cata- 
logues its set as being the work of Daubenton, with the engrav- 
ings by F. N. Martinet. The individual plates have descriptions 
from the Histoire naturelle des oiseaux, with no indication of 
date or publisher. They were issued ‘chez Panckoucke’ for 
fifteen Æyres per cahier, and were intended to serve ‘for the 
great edition of l Histoire des oiseaux’. 

Furthermore, in 1774 he launched two more new editions. 
From 1774 to 1778 came the twenty-five volume duodecimo 
edition with plates, entitled Oeuvres complètes de M. le Cte. de 
Buffon, ornées de plus de 300 figures d’animaux. Panckoucke 
announced that he had chosen the above title because in this 
edition there were ‘different parts which have not yet appeared’. 
The plates for this edition had been engraved ‘anew’. 

Secondly, he put out from 1774 to 1789 a quarto edition in 
fourteen volumes with portrait, vignettes and plates, under the 
title Histoire naturelle, générale et particuliére, par M. de Buffon 
and the subtitle Oeuvres complètes de M. de Buffon. This edition, 
which, when completed in 1804, comprised thirty-six volumes, 
was in most respects similar to the first quarto version except 
for the omission of Daubenton’s contributions, and the recast- 
ing and uniting, with their respective articles, of the entries in 
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the supplements. This edition, said Panckoucke, on the publi- 
cation of the third volume in 1775, was ‘one of the most beautiful 
works which has come from the presses of the Imprimerie 
Royale. 

During all these busy years of preparing, publishing, and 
selling the Histoire naturelle, Panckoucke and Buffon continued 
in intimate relationships. There are many references to this in 
the correspondence of Buffon, Voltaire, and Rousseau, in the 
1791 Lettre and in the documents in the Bibliothèque nationale. 
There are also repeated references in the correspondence which 
. reveal Panckoucke’s activity in furnishing volumes of Histoire 
naturelle to individuals, among whom were Voltaire and Rous- 
seau, and to dealers in France and abroad. On two occasions, in 
1777 and 1782, Panckoucke, finding himself in financial diffi- 
culties, turned to his friend Buffon for aid, as we have seen. 
On the other hand, Buffon’s difficulties in receiving funds 
from the royal treasury for the expenses of the Jardin du roi, 
amounting, he said, to 7000 to 8000 francs per week, caused him 
to turn, the year before his death, to his “very dear’ Panckoucke 
for financial aid. On 20 August 1787 he wrote, ‘with all friend- 
ship and all devotion’, to Panckoucke from Montbard, asking 
him to lend him 25,000 to 30,000 livres for a term of six months 
at 6.8 percent interest. He further suggested that the publisher 
Plassan join with Panckoucke in sending money or a bill of 
exchange ‘on the current debit of l Histoire naturelle.’ 

On 11 May 1779 a new contract was drawn up before the 
notary Aubert between Panckoucke and Buffon and associates. 
Its terms provided for the conveyance to Buffon of a quarter of 
the funds of his works, ‘in text and plates, copper and engrav- 
ings’, for the sum of 113,250 livres, ten sous. Early in 1780 
Panckoucke paid a social and business call on Buffon in Mont- 
bard. At this time difficulties were being encountered by the 
associates in getting out the supplements on quadrupeds. The 
engraver of the new plates was dawdling to such a degree that 
Buffon requested J. P. Plassan, then a party in the enterprise, to 
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have some twenty-eight sketches engraved by the famous crafts- 
man Bernard. ‘It is the only way to be able to publish promptly 
this volume’, wrote Buffon on 20 January 1780. Meanwhile 
Panckoucke continued to issue regularly the original edition of 
Histoire naturelle, advertising in the Journal des savants of 
November 1784 the second volume of the Histoire naturelle des 
minéraux. 

During the last years of Buffon’s life Panckoucke was increas- 
ingly busied with his journals and the task of planning and 
beginning publication of his Encyclopédie méthodique. He con- 
tinued his association with Buffon, however, and on several 
occasions, according to official documents, bought out the hold- 
ings of other partners, and, on 30 April 1787, drew up another 
agreement whereby Buffon was granted a quarter share in the 
profits for the printing and sale of his works. Doubtless with 
Buffon’s permission, Panckoucke made known that the division 
devoted to quadrupeds and marine animals in the eighth section 
of Histoire naturelle des animaux in his Encyclopédie méthodique 
would be based on Buffon’s work. Although Buffon did not 
prepare any materials for the new Encyclopédie, he showed his 
interest in it and its publisher by offering a subscription to 
madame Necker. 

The last acts in the relationship which had lasted for nearly 
three decades came soon after Buffon’s death on 13 April 1788. 
The inventory of Buffon’s estate, drawn up on 30 April, con- 
tains several items dealing with Buffon’s partnership with 
Panckoucke, covering a period from 1779 to 1787. On 21 May 
1788, Buffon’s notary, Amable Boursier, was awaiting the 
arrival of Buffon’s brother in order to ‘terminate the account of 
Monsieur Panckoucke’. Finally, in 1791, Panckoucke sold all 
his business, excepting the Encyclopédie méthodique, his journals, 
and his shop to Plassan, who then assumed sole charge of the 
Histoire naturelle. With this transaction Panckoucke’s indica- 
tion ‘Hôtel de Thov’ disappeared from the volumes of Buffon’s 
work, being replaced by that of ‘chez Plassan’. 
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The Mémoires of the Academy of sciences and the 
Academy of inscriptions 


The quarto Histoire del’ Académie royale des sciences depuis son 
établissement jusqu'à présent, avec les mémoires de littérature 
tirez des registres de cette académie depuis son renouvellement 
Jusques et compris l’année 1793 was begun in 1699. In 1727, 
however, the Academy republished in eleven quarto volumes the 
earlier memoirs, with additions which it had already put out 
. before beginning systematic publication in 1699. Counting 
these eleven, the whole collection contains 188 volumes, to 
which are often added certain other works printed under the 
Academy’s auspices. Ten volumes of tables complete the series. 

The Mémoires de l’Académie des inscriptions et belles-lettres 
in forty-one quarto volumes, including five of tables, contain 
the history of the academy and selected memoirs read in the 
meetings from 1663 to 1793. Publication started in 1717 and was 
completed in 1843. The earlier volumes were republished in 
1736. Both editions were printed by the Imprimerie royale. 

By virtue of his acquisition of Michel Lambert’s business, 
Panckoucke had become by 1764 solely responsible for the sale 
of the publications of the Imprimerie royale, including ninety- 
seven volumes of the memoirs of the Academy of sciences and 
twenty-eight quarto volumes of those of the Academy of ins- 
criptions, as well as the Mémoires des savants étrangers. Accord- 
ing to Panckoucke’s statement in his 1791 Lettre he had found 
the memoirs of the two academies in a difficult situation. It was 
he, he claimed, who had ‘saved’ them. He asserted that Anisson 
Duperron, director of the royal printery, had lost more than 
200,000 livres, and that he had purchased the complete stock at 
twenty sous per volume, amounting to some 100,000 livres. To 
complete the sets he had reprinted more than fifty volumes of 
the memoirs of the two academies. Opening a subscription he 
had sold more than 800 of the memoirs of the Academy of 
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inscriptions and more than 159 of those of the Academy of 
sciences. This operation allowed him to continue the publica- 
tion of both series. 

To assure a ready sale of his built-up collections he offered 
them for sale at sharply reduced prices. For the complete series 
of the memoirs of the Academy of inscriptions he announced a 
price of 200 livres instead of 360, and for the eighty-eight 
volumes of those of the Academy of sciences his new price was 
700 livres, a reduction of nearly one half. A few years later, 
finding that the edition of the memoirs of the Academy of 
inscriptions was completely sold out, he purchased all the stock 
of the twenty-six volumes of the Holland duodecimo edition. 
Over the years he complemented these purchased volumes with 
those of his own press, so that, by 1776 he could advertise 
seventy-four volumes for 129 livres instead of the original 222. 
His connection with the duodecimo edition, which eventually 
contained 102 volumes, seems to have ceased by 1781 when he 
disposed of his stock to Le Roy, ‘imprimeur du roi’, of Caen. 
In March 1779 he sold all his holdings of the quarto edition to 
Moutard, ‘imprimeur des Mémoires de l’Académie et des savants 
étrangers’. Of these publications Panckoucke said in 1773: ‘Cette 
riche collection, dans le cabinet d’un homme de lettres, d’un 
amateur, ou d’un curieux est une bibliothéque entiére de litté- 
rature qui peut lui tenir lieu de plusieurs milliers de volumes’. 
(Printed flyer of 1773 in Panckoucke’s correspondence at the 
Geneva library). 

As for the memoirs of the Academy of sciences, Panckoucke 
said, in his flyer of 1773, that by purchase and reprinting he had 
built up 300 complete sets of eighty-eight quarto volumes for 
which there had been a ready sale. In order to render a service 
to his generation he was then preparing a new quarto edition. 
For this version he planned several changes. Believing that 
the first volumes of the original printing, covering the years 
1666 to 1720, were less interesting than the subsequent ones, he 
commissioned Guéneau de Montbeillard to prepare an abridge- 
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ment in four volumes. From 1720 on the memoirs were to be 
republished in their original order and in their entirety except 
for the purely mathematical material which was to be suppressed. 
By this device he was able to reduce the original fifty volumes 
to twenty-four, which, with the first four abridged volumes and 
tables, formed an ensemble of thirty-four volumes. A few years 
later, in 1776, Panckoucke announced a new edition in 170 
duodecimo volumes from the origins in 1666 to the first volume 
of 1772. This set was built up with the cooperation of two printers 
of Amsterdam. The numbers from 1666 to 1722 were from 
_ Panckoucke’s establishment in the Hôtel de Thou, while Pierre 
de Coup and Pierre Mortier printed many of the subsequent 
volumes. The set terminates with four volumes of tables. 

It would appear that by 1779 Panckoucke, who had become 
increasingly overburdened with many new undertakings, was 
no longer able to carry unassisted the burden of handling the 
memoirs of the two academies. In that year he sold to Moutard 
his holdings of the quarto editions of the memoirs of each acad- 
emy, although he continued to advertise for sale in his Journal 
des savants the latest volumes, beginning with 1775. He 
abandoned the enterprise for good and all in 1781 when Le Roy 
acquired all the duodecimo sets of the memoirs of each academy, 
consisting of 164 volumes of Sciences and seventy of Inscrip- 
tions. Henceforth the collections were no longer to be had from 
Panckoucke, ‘libraire titulaire de l’académie’, but from La Porte 
in Paris and Le Roy in Caen (Journal des savants, May 1781, 


p-319). 


The Geneva reprint of the Encyclopédie, the 
Supplément and the Table analytique et raisonnée 


In 1768, with a view to offering competition to the foreign imi- 
tations, completed or planned, of Diderot and Alembert’s 
Encyclopédie, Panckoucke, through an agreement of 16 Decem- 
ber 1768 with the owners Le Breton, Briasson and David, 
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obtained all rights in any future reprinting of the Encyclopédie, 
as well as all the copper plates, ‘which are engraved ... and also 
those which remain to be published’. With him in the venture 
were Jacques Chauchat and Saint. The new owners of the 
rights agreed to pay Le Breton 111,111 livres, two sous and 
two and two-thirds deniers, and Briasson and David 44,444 
livres, eight sous and ten and two-thirds deniers each over a 
period of six years, beginning in January 1771. The partners, 
who could begin reprinting in July 1769, were to guard ‘the 
most complete secrecy as long as possible’. 

The plan was to print a completely revised Paris edition. 
Voltaire approved of the idea, and, at his own suggestion, 
according to Panckoucke’s statement many years later in the 
Avertissement in Mathématiques of the Encyclopédie méthodique, 
planned to correct the articles in the original volumes and to 
compose a number of new ones. He offered advice on the new 
enterprise. ‘Be careful’, he wrote, ‘not to suppress all the articles 
of the Chevalier de Jaucourt. . . . Guard against personal ideas 
and paradoxes with regard to literature. ... Think rather of 
suppressing than of adding to the Encyclopédie, many articles 
being nothing but unbearable rant” (Best.145 12). 

To strengthen his case with the authorities, Panckoucke, 
according to Bachaumont (ii.497), presented to Sartine, chef de 
la librairie, a memoir drawn up by Diderot, in which he attempt- 
ed to show to the magistrate the reasons for the desired new 
version. He asserted that the first edition was imperfect and in 
need of an overhauling. Maupeou and Sartine refused to give 
their permission, however, under the pretext that the circum- 
stances were unfavourable and that Panckoucke and his associates 
would not fail to experience persecutions similar to those of the 
original entrepreneurs (Encyclopédie méthodique, loc. cit.). 
Bachaumont corroborated this explanation for the refusal of 
the authorities by saying, in January 1769, that Paris was not a 
suitable place to publish the new edition because the authors 
would not have all the liberty which a work of this sort required. It 
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would be quite impossible, he stated, ‘that an enterprise of this 
extent should reach perfection here’ (ii.393). The gazettes of the 
day likewise gave several reasons for the abandonment of the 
plan, among them being: 1. the revised edition would have been 
more difficult and longer than the first; 2. a hastily made revision 
would add new imperfections; 3. the editors did not have at 
hand all the materials; and 4. the constant progress in the 
arts and sciences and the frequently appearing publications of 
the learned societies would necessitate a third and a fourth 
edition. 
~ Panckoucke became sole owner of the printing rights by 
agreements of 1 July 1769 and 25 May 1770 with his partners, 
Saint and Chauchat. By early September 1769, Panckoucke 
had formulated the project of preparing ‘a pure and simple 
reprint’, which would be ‘exactly comformable’ to the Diderot 
volumes (loc. cit.) to which he would add several volumes of 
supplements, ‘well made and well ordered’ (Journal encyclo- 
pédique, Sept. 1769, p.464). The supplement would correct the 
faults, repair the omissions, and recast and control the badly 
executed or faulty articles. 

He began printing in 1769 and three volumes of text were 
ready for sale by the following February, when the government 
halted the publication and caused all copies of the first three 
volumes, except for some thirty or forty sheets, totaling some 
4000, to be seized and immured in the Bastille, where they were 
to remain until 8 February 1776. Further publication in Paris 
being impossible, Panckoucke turned to the well-known printer 
of Geneva, Gabriel Cramer, with whom he had been in corres- 
pondence since May 1769 concerning a proposed edition of 
Voltaire’s verse, and the Yverdon quarto edition of the Ency- 
clopédie, which Fortuné Barthélemy de Felice had conceived 
in 1768. By the end of March 1770 he had become, according to 
Voltaire, an ‘associate’ of Cramer, and was making plans for a 
visit to Geneva. On 12 April, Alembert informed Voltaire of 
Panckoucke’s coming, and on 8 June wrote that he had assured 
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him that Voltaire would not refuse his ‘kindnesses’ and ‘counsels’ 
(Best.15265,15285,15389)- 

Although complete details are lacking, it is clear that Pan- 
ckoucke had attempted to enlist the cooperation of other printers 
and publishers before making a definite agreement with Cramer 
and his associate Samuel de Tournes. In the official records in 
Geneva the names of Heilman of Bienne, Weissenbruch and 
Robinet of Bouillon, Rey of Amsterdam, Rousseau of Deux 
Ponts, and Lambert of Paris — to whom Panckoucke sold a one- 
third interest on 8 June 1770 — often appear, usually with a 
statement by Cramer that he and de Tournes recognized none 
of them as partners, and that they were dealing with Panckoucke 
alone. 

On 26 June 1770, before the notary J. J. Dunant, Panckoucke, 
Gabriel Cramer and Samuel de Tournes associated themselves 
for the purpose of publishing 2200 folio sets of the Encyclopédie. 
A long agreement, containing a preliminary statement and 
thirty-three articles was drawn up. Among the more important 
of the provisions were: 12.000 copies of the fourteen volumes of 
text were to be printed, corrected, bound and stored by 
Cramer and Tournes; 2. Panckoucke was to be responsible for 
2000 copies of the eight volumes of plates and their text; 3. the 
prospectus, already printed in Paris and to be reprinted in 
Geneva, fixed the price of a complete set at 840 louis; 4. the 
work was to be published in eight installments, the first of which 
was to appear during 1770; and 5. for services previously ren- 
dered M. Heilman of Bienneand Marc-Michel Rey of Amsterdam 
were to be given twenty-five complete sets. (More complete 
details of the document may be seen in my 1961 study). 

In the unpublished correspondence of Charles Joseph 
Panckoucke in the Geneva library (Mss. supp. 148) there is an 
important exchange of correspondence between Cramer and 
Panckoucke which reveals that there were differences and dis- 
agreements between the partners almost from the start. As 
early as 18 July 1770, for example, Cramer complained that 
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Panckoucke was proposing to have some of the printing done in 
Lyons and Bienne, and that twice as many volumes as had been 
specified in the contract be published. Again, two months 
later, Cramer and Tournes expressed their vexation that Pan- 
ckoucke’s promised paper and type were not at hand and that 
he seemed more concerned about the Yverdon edition than in 
working on the plates. They reminded him that the three 
volumes, still in the Bastille, were ‘indispensable’. 

On 1 March 1771 the prospectus, dated ‘Genève, 20 février 
1771 was being distributed in Geneva. The announcement was 
_ the signal for the Venerable company of pastors to take up arms 
against the project and to attempt to prevent the continuance 
through and appeal to the city council. The following day the 
council considered the pastors’ plea and voted to summon 
Cramer and censure him for having printed and distributed 
the prospectus. Cramer defended himself by asserting that the 
offending prospectus had been printed only in order to be sent 
abroad and that the article on Geneva, of which the pastors com- 
plained, would be ‘modified to suit the wishes of the Venerable 
Company, and even, if it so desires, be wholly suppressed’. The 
council then voted to allow the Encyclopédie to be reprinted in 
Geneva. 

A few days later the Company listened to the report of the 
magistrate who, with three associates, had brought their com- 
plaints before the civil authorities. The commission had learned 
that the council, apparently unwilling to jeopardize the profits 
of the flourishing Geneva booktrade, had surreptitiously given 
Cramer permission to proceed with the new edition the previous 
October and December, and had ‘forgotten’ to inform the 
pastors. The Company expressed its ‘grief ... that the rules 
governing the booktrade are not being observed’. On 10 May 
the Company approved a bill of complaints which was presented 
to the council, in which they stressed their concern for the 
Encyclopédie’s attacks against religion and public morals, and 
insisted that in the future all rules governing the press be rigidly 
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enforced. The matter seems to have been concluded on 7 June 
when the council’s reply to the Company’s paper was read to it. 
The final statement of the reply was a promise of the first syndic 
that ‘they would pay great attention to what the Supplément 
would contain, and that in general one would keep a close watch 
on all the booktrade’. 

Meanwhile Cramer’s complaints continued. On 26 March 1771 
he wrote to Panckoucke that he had plunged him into an ‘abom- 
inable abyss’, that the 14,000 copies of the prospectus were 
‘more than useless’, that volumes seven and eight of the plates 
were ‘infamous’ and ‘absolutely inacceptable’, and that all had 
turned out ‘for the worst’. Despite their dissatisfactions with 
their partner, Cramer and Tournes were occupying them- 
selves busily with their part of the task. On 15 June 1771, the 
Journal encyclopédique reported that several volumes of the 
reprint would appear during the year, and on 23 July Voltaire 
deplored that the Encyclopédie was so monopolizing Cramer’s 
time and affection that the Italian version of his Henriade was 
not being printed, as promised (Best.16269). Early in April of 
the following year several volumes of text and plates were being 
delivered and others were expected toward the end of the year. 
One special cause for the continuing complaints of Cramer and 
Tournes was the matter of who was to print and share in the 
expected profits of the Supplément, a problem that was long to 
continue to be bothersome. 

After the initial slow start, differences between the partners, 
and temporary financial troubles due to Panckoucke’s ‘beautiful 
passion for new enterprises’, to use Cramer’s words of 2 August 
1772, the printing seems to have progressed more rapidly so 
that by December of the following year Voltaire could predict 
that ‘the new edition of the Encyclopédie is going to appear in 
Geneva’ (Best.16269). Through a supplementary contract with 
Panckoucke of 13 October 1773, Cramer and Tournes became 
more closely connected with the project, acquiring a one-third 
interest in volumes 9 through 11 of the plates. On 13 June 1775, 
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however, their part ownership in the edition was terminated. 
On that date a long paper of twenty-two articles was signed in 
the offices of the notaries Mercier and Dunant. By a contract 
of 5 June Cramer had sold to Tournes all his rights in the entire 
undertaking, who now transferred his total interest in the text 
and plates, as well as in a general index ‘which is being made 
by M Mouchon’. Inasmuch as certain obstacles did not allow 
Panckoucke to distribute the Encyclopédie, Cramer agreed to 
continue the sale of the work and the Table under the name of 
Cramer et compagnie. Tournes was to direct everything 
connected with the enterprise in Geneva ‘for the account and 
profit of M. Panckoucke’, in the same manner that ‘he had con- 
ducted it when he had an interest in it, for six years, the probable 
period necessary to finish ‘the printing of the plates and the 
Table, and the disposal of the complete edition’. 

Once wholly responsible for the undertaking, Panckoucke 
made rapid progress, for a little more than a year later he 
announced in the Journal des savants (August 1776, p.284) 
that he ‘had had the honour of furnishing’ the twenty-eight 
volumes of a ‘reprint made in Geneva’. Included in the new 
edition were the three sequestrated volumes which had been 
released on 8-9 February 1776, pursuant to an order of 1 Februa- 
ry of Albert, lieutenant de police, who stated that ‘the reasons 
which had caused them to be deposited no longer existing, there 
is no disadvantage in giving them back to him’ (Catalogue des 
manuscrits de l Arsenal, ix.39).' 


1 the Panckoucke reimpression may Louis xv occurs of the five crown 


be easily identified. If the word diffé- 
rent which terminates the second 
column of page 241 of the first volume 
of text is complete and not diffé, and if 
the portrait of Louis xvi and not 


silver piece and the louis d’or in 
volume 9 of plates, the edition is the 
Geneva printing and not the Paris ori- 
ginal. There are throughout the set 
many other differences. 
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The Supplément 


The plan to print a supplement to the Encyclopédie had already 
been formulated by Le Breton, Briasson and David, when, on 
16 December 1768, they sold the rights to future editions of the 
work to Panckoucke, Chauchat and Saint. One of the stipula- 
tions of the contract was that the original owners would pay 
1000 louis d’or if they printed more than 4000 copies of a planned 
supplement. 

After the abandonment of the plan for a revised edition and 
the decision to publish a ‘pure and simple reprint’ of the Diderot 
original, Panckoucke announced, as seen already, that he would 
add several volumes of supplements, ‘well made and well 
ordered’. One of his first steps was a proposal to Diderot that 
he should direct the publication of these supplementary volumes. 
Diderot, eager to be done with the task, refused and dismissed 
Panckoucke in no uncertain terms. He reported this interview 
in a letter of 11 September 1769, to mlle Volland: ‘Réjouissez- 
vous; me voila enfin tout a fait débarrassé de cette édition de 
P Encyclopédie, grace à l’impertinence de l’un des entrepreneurs. 
Ce petit Panckoucke, enflé de l’arrogance d’un nouveau parvenu, 
et croyant en user avec moi comme il en use avec quelques 
pauvres diables à qui il donne du pain bien cher, s’est avisé de 
s’échapper chez moi, ce qui ne lui a point réussi du tout. Je Pai 
laissé aller tant qu’il a voulu; puis, me levant brusquement, je Pai 
pris par la main; je lui ai dit: — Monsieur Panckoucke, en quelque 
lieu du monde que ce soit, dans la rue, dans l’église, en mauvais 
lieu, à qui que ce soit, il faut toujours parler honnêtement. Mais 
cela est bien plus nécessaire encore quand on parle à un homme 
qui n’est plus endurant que moi. . .. Allez vous faire f. . ., vous 
et votre ouvrage, je n’y veux plus travailler. Vous me donneriez 
20,000 louis et je pourrais expédier votre besoin en un clin d’œil, 
que je n’en ferais rien. Ayez pour agréable de sortir d’ici et de 
me laisser en repos’. 
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If we may accept the statements of one of the collaborators 
of the Supplément, Jean Louis Carra, who, with Claude Cour- 
tépée, ‘revised, corrected and supplemented’ its articles on 
geography, in his brochure, Le Faux philosophe démasqué, 
several other overtures were made to Diderot by those in charge 
of the undertaking. Carra, estranged from his former co- 
worker Robinet, who, as we shall see, was the editor of the 
Supplément, asserted that the latter had had ‘the impertinence to 
offer M. Diderot fifty francs per sheet’, while receiving seventy- 
two from the entrepreneurs. ‘You had written him many letters 
on the subject, to which he did not deign to reply, and, except 
for the last trip of M. Pierre Rousseau to Paris, M. Diderot 
should not have done a single thing for your Suppléments’, he 
wrote. 

Panckoucke distributed the Prospectus for the Supplément at 
this time. It may be consulted in the Journal encyclopédique 
and the Journal helvétique. Herein it was stated that: 1. all the 
discoveries made during the preceding twenty-five years and 
those which previously had been omitted would be added; 
2. the omissions and errors would be corrected; 3. each part 
would bear the name of its author; 4. use would be made of any 
corrections, augmentations or remarks in all foreign editions, 
provided they ‘were worth while;’ 5. the format, paper and type 
would be like those of the original; and 6. the price would be 
twenty-four francs per volume, twelve francs to be paid at the 
time of subscription. 

Meanwhile Panckoucke, with his associates Stoupe and 
Brunet, were taking steps to get the Supplément into production. 
Although the name of Jean Baptiste Robinet appears nowhere 
in the Supplément, either as editor or contributor, it was he who 
directed the undertaking for the associated bookdealers, wrote 
many of the articles, and who was the ‘M**,’ who arranged and 
published the volumes of the Supplément. This ex-Jesuit, labo- 
rious compiler, translator, author, editor and later royal censor, 
was, at the time of the early planning of the Supplément, at 
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Bouillon, where he was one of the leading figures in the Société 
typographique of that city. Having become dissatisfied with the 
conduct of affairs of this important publishing house, well known 
for its Journal encyclopédique, he withdrew and devoted himself 
to the task of gathering articles and recruiting contributors for 
the new publication. He claimed during 1771 that several acad- 
emicians of Berlin were already working on it, and that crown- 
ed heads of Europe were interested in it. 

Among the prominent men of letters whose collaboration was 
sought by Panckoucke and Robinet was the popular Marmontel, 
was recounted their visits in his Mémoires: ‘Vous ferez pour 
nous ce qu’il vous plaira, me dit Panckoucke; promettez seule- 
ment de nous donner quelques articles, et qu’il nous soit permis 
d’insérer cette promesse dans notre prospectus; nous vous don- 
nerons pour cela 40,000 livres et un exemplaire du Supplément.’ 

Alembert, who, like Diderot, had apparently been asked by 
Panckoucke to assume charge of the work, as is seen in his 
remark to Voltaire of ọ November 1769: ‘I will not get involved, 
having declared that I would not be the editor’, agreed to pre- 
pare additions for the articles on mathematics and physics 
(Best.15003). 

Among the other prominent scholars and men of letters enlisted 
by Robinet and Panckoucke were Condorcet; Michel Adanson 
(1727-1806), naturalist and author of Les Familles naturelles des 
plantes (1763); Albert de Haller (1708-1777), Swiss anatomist, 
physiologist, physician and poet; baron Louis Bernard Guyton 
de Morveau, famous chemist, author of Digressions académiques 
(1772); Daniel Bernoulli (1700-1782), professor of anatomy, 
physics and botany at Basel; the famous Dutch scholar, Corneille 
de Pauw (1739-1790); J. A. C. Charles (1746-1823), skilled 
mathematician and experimenter; Frangois Henri Turpin 
(1709-1799), historian; Charles Claude de Martigny (1744- 
1818); C. L. M. de Sacy (1746-1790); L. Castilhon (1720-1793), 
both distinguished modern historians; France’s leading astro- 
nomer, Joseph Jérôme Le François de Lalande (1732-1807); 
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Claude Courtépée (1721-1782), professor, then principal of the 
Collège de Dijon, author of articles on geography; baron de 
Tschoudi, botanist; Louis Claude Cadet de Gassicourt (1731- 
1799), army chief apothecary and well-known chemist; Jean 
La Fosse (1742-1775), doctor of medicine of Montpellier and 
authority on legal medicine; Edme Béguiller, notary of Dijon, 
author of studies on economics and agriculture; Samuel Engel 
(1702-1784) of Berne, famous for his studies on the north west 
passage, contributor of several maps and articles on the geography 
of northern Asia and America; and the chevalier de Chastelux, 
soldier of Rochambeau, friend of Washington, and author of 
Voyages dans l Amérique septentrionale. 

Even as early as July 1770 the Journal encyclopédique predicted 
that several volumes of the Supplément, whose articles would be 
‘infinitely more carefully done’, would appear within a short 
time (p.181). Furthermore, in 1772, two journals carried an ill- 
informed letter which claimed that the Supplément ‘was being 
made and printed in Bouillon’ (Journal encyclopédique, March 
1772, pp-441-449, and Gazette universelle de littérature, 1772, 
no.18). These two notices are quite incorrect, for, even though 
in 1770-1772, ‘the most celebrated men of Europe in all branches 
of the sciences and the arts’ were already ‘devoting all their efforts 
to the different articles entrusted to them’, and were ‘gathering 
from all sides excellent materials for the Supplément’, the com- 
pletion of the project was not effected until some six years later. 
A note appended to the letter in the Journal encyclopédique 
explained the delay by saying that the directors were waiting, 
‘before beginning the edition, until all the parts might be brought 
together under the eyes of the editor’. 

As already noted, by contract of 25 May 1770, after the seizure 
of the first three volumes by the authorities, Chauchat, merchant 
of Paris, had transferred all his rights to the Encyclopédie and 
his share in the proposed Supplément to Panckoucke. In the 
contract of 26 June 1770, between Cramer and Tournes and 
sole owner Panckoucke there is no mention of the Supplément, 
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but the official records of Dunant and those of the Venerable 
company of pastors and the council of Geneva, as well as the 
Panckoucke correspondence in the Bibliothèque publique et 
universitaire indicate that Cramer and Tournes had always 
expected to have an important share in the publication and the 
profits of the Supplément. 

The printing and distribution of the planned work was an 
early concern for the religious leaders of Geneva, whose com- 
plaints impelled Cramer, in his defense before the council of 
2 March 1771, to promise that nothing would be printed in the 
Supplément that had not been approved by the scho/arques to 
whom all articles would be submitted. To calm the fears of the 
Company the council promised to pay great attention to what 
the Supplément would contain. Accordingly, in its decision to 
allow the Encyclopédie to be printed in Geneva was the stipu- 
lation that the Supplément should not be printed until all articles 
had been seen and approved by the scholarques. Some three 
months later, on 7 June 1771, the council repeated its promise 
to the Company that it ‘would pay great attention to what the 
Supplément would contain’. 

It has been noted already that Cramer and Tournes were not 
long in complaining of their new partner. There was a consider- 
able exchange of correspondence between them in the spring of 
1771, in which Cramer lamented that Panckoucke had plunged 
him into an ‘abominable abyss’, and that he was obliged to labour 
‘from six in the morning until nine in the evening’. “What do 
you want, in God’s name, that I should say in the prospectus 
concerning the Supplément. I have said all that I know about it’, 
he wrote on 26 March. He cautioned Panckoucke that if the 
Supplément was to require plates, he should print as few as pos- 
sible because they ‘delay, embarrass, and increase the cost’. He 
informed Panckoucke that Heilman of Bienne was unhappy 
because ‘for having too much believed’ in Panckoucke, ‘one 
no longer believes in him’. Heilman had received complaints 
from Haller and others who were working on the Supplément, 
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who wished someone responsible to receive their manuscripts 
‘and to pay for them’. “Take care’, he wrote, ‘lest the writers 
get the idea of working for another who might decide to publish 
his own Supplément. ‘M. de Tournes finds the share which you 
are giving us in the Supplément very meager. He was counting on 
a third at least for himself and me. As for myself I am satisfied 
with an eighth share for each of us. But that of which I am not 
content is that it seems that you have doubts that the Supplément 
will be printed here.’ He reminded Panckoucke of the heavy 
expense which they had incurred in setting up three new print- 
_ shops with six presses for copper plate engravings, relying on his 
word, ‘given and repeated twenty times’, that they would be 
entrusted with the printing of the work. ‘My extreme confidence 
in you has embarked me feeble-mindedly on an affair which 
troubles the best years of those which I still have to live.... All 
has turned out for the worst.’ 

The following spring the Geneva partners knew that Pan- 
ckoucke had assigned a three-eighths share to Robinet of 
Bouillon, for, on 26 March, Cramer asked him to take the three- 
eighths share of Bouillon, keep one for himselfand send the other 
two to them in Geneva. It was not until 1772, however, that 
serious preparations for the final disposition of the shares and the 
publishing of the Supplément were under way. Data on Panckou- 
cke’s negotiations with several collaborators and entrepreneurs 
may be consulted in the correspondence, where there are several 
letters from Robinet from March to October 1772. In a letter of 
1 March Robinet informed Panckoucke that he would prepare 
the clause for the printing of ‘our’ Supplément. ‘As for your asso- 
ciates in Paris’, he wrote, ‘manage things as best you can.... They 
are little concerned whether the gentlemen from Geneva be 
connected with it or not, if everything is done equally well.’ On 
3 May he wrote that Rousseau had informed him that Panckoucke 
positively wanted Cramer and Tournes to have a part in the ope- 
ration, and that he had granted them two-eighths and had with- 
drawn, ‘having assigned the other two-eighthsto M. Weissenbruch 
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and to the children of M. Trecourt.’ He then asked whether 
Panckoucke was certain that Cramer would advance the money 
to pay for the copy. On 12 September he advised Panckoucke 
that the best solution was to divide the two-eighths into six 
twenty-fourths, two for Panckoucke, two for Rousseau, one for 
Rey of Amsterdam, and one for him. ‘Have you made your 
final decision?’ he asked, adding ‘we will surely do the printing 
in Geneva. The Geneva gentlemen will be free to have one-eighth 
or two, as they will.’ The following week he wrote that. he was 
surprised that Panckoucke had written ‘to Deux Ponts for the 
printing of the Supplément.’ Rousseau had told him about that, 
he added, but, ‘on the contrary he appeared to me to be deter- 
mined to have the printing done in Geneva.’ On 18 October he 
wrote again, announcing his withdrawal as associate and advising 
Panckoucke either to grant Rousseau all his share or to take all of 
his, so that ‘the affair may come out of the critical state in which 
it is.’ 

Cramer, reminding Panckoucke that because of his “beautiful 
passion for new enterprises, you are perpetually embarrassed, 
however rich you may be’, advised him not to attempt to raise 
funds for the combined operations in either Bouillon or Holland, 
but from some ‘rich friends’, so that, if there were to be no great 
profit, there would be no loss. As for the Supplément, he stated 
that he had withdrawn from the enterprise, seeing it ‘as a scheme 
to lure money’, and that for ‘all the gold in the world’ he would not 
prostitute his name in proposing or boasting of a work which he 
could not know. 

It was not until 31 December 1775 and 27 March 1776 that the 
privileges for the ‘impression and publication of the Nouveau 
Dictionnaire des Arts et Sciences, etc.’ and for the one volume of 
plates, respectively, were granted to Panckoucke by the author- 
ities. (Copies of these documents may be seen in the Biblio- 
thèque nationale.) 

The Prospectus for the five volumes of the Supplément, ‘under- 
taken and proposed in 1769, by M. Panckoucke, bookseller of 
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Paris, and announced since by MM. Cramer and De Tournes, 
booksellers of Geneva’, was issued early in 1776. The price was 
fixed at twenty-four francs for each volume of text and thirty-six 
for the plates. The size of the printing was not great, as is revealed 
in a statement of Panckoucke of 1778, in which he warned the 
subscribers to claim promptly their sets, since the work had been 
printed in a much smaller edition than the Encyclopédie itself, so 
that only a few ‘good copies’ were then available. The Prospectus 
reveals the reasons for the late appearance: ‘S’il paraît si tard, c’est 
qu'on n’a voulu épargner ni temps, ni peines, ni dépenses pour 
le porter au degré de perfection dont il était susceptible. Six ans 
ont à peine suffi pour rassembler le manuscrit, qui a coûté plus 
de 80,000 livres. Nous espérons que le public, loin de blâmer une 
lenteur qui tourne à son avantage, voudra bien nous en savoir 
gré. On aurait pu faire un plus grand nombre de volumes, nous 
n'avons point cherché à les multiplier, l'importance seule des 
matières en a décidé” (Journal des savants, August 1776, p.144). 

The first two volumes of Supplément à l Encyclopédie, ou 
Dictionnaire des arts et des métiers, par une société de gens de lettres. 
Mis en ordre et publié par M**, appeared during July 1776. Some 
bore the imprints of Panckoucke, Stoupe and Brunet, others that 
of M. M. Rey of Amsterdam. In the preface the publishers gave 
some of the reasons which made the Supplément necessary, 
claiming many improvements over Diderot’s volumes, among 
them: 1. the inclusion of many articles on history, ‘which were 
not included in the plan of the Dictionnaire Raisonné’; 2. inas- 
much as the literary section of the original was ‘so weak, except 
for certain articles, especially those by Marmontel from the letter 
C through G’, this writer had been charged with the preparation 
of many new entries; 3. more than 6000 corrections had been 
made. (Many of these had been taken from the Lettres sur l Ency- 
clopédie, pour servir de Supplément, etc. by Jean Saas of Rouen of 
1764). 

The last two volumes of text and the single volume of plates, 
numbering 244, entitled Suite du Recueil de planches sur les sciences, 
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les arts libéraux, et les arts mécaniques, by Panckoucke, Stoupe, 
Brunet and Rey, were published the following year, the last two 
appearing in August. Announcement of the successive issues 
were made in many of the contemporary journals. Some, like 
the Mercure, the Journal de politique et de littérature, the Journal 
des savants, and the Journald encyclopédique were complimentary, 
with reservations. On the other hand, the Annales politiques, 
civiles et littéraires du XVIIIe siècle greeted it with scathing com- 
ments. À 

In 1780, three years after the completion of the Supplément, 
Panckoucke brought to an end the great folio series of thirty-five 
volumes which had required twenty-nine years to conclude, with 
the publication of the Table analytique et raisonnée, etc. The two 
folio volumes bore the imprints of Panckoucke and of Marc 
Michel Rey of Amsterdam. (The colophon indicates that Stoupe 
was the printer.) The license for the work had been granted on 
20 October 1779 to Panckoucke, who announced it in his 
Mercure de France of September (p.164). Panckoucke had ac- 
quired control of the Table on 13 June 1775, when Tournes, 
‘sole owner of the totality of a general table of the materials in 
the seventeen volumes of text which is being made in Basel by 
M. Mouchon’, granted and transferred to him all his interest on 
condition that the printing be done in Geneva. For this Pan- 
ckoucke had paid Tournes 22,000 French livres. 

In January 1776 a notice of a Table covering the seventeen 
volumes of text, appeared in the Nouveau journal helvétique 
(pp.11-22). The data in this notice are revealing: ‘Nous con- 
çûmes, il y a quatre ans, le projet de donner une table analytique 
et raisonnée de toutes les matières contenues dans les dix-sept 
volumes de lÆncyclopédie, mais les difficultés de exécution 
pensèrent nous y faire renoncer. Nous sentions qu’un ouvrage, 
tel que nous lavions conçu, demandait unité dans le plan et 
liaison dans ses parties: ce qui ne pourrait être qu’autant qu’il 
serait exécuté par une seule personne. Et où en trouver qui eût 
la patience et le temps nécessaire de lire, d'analyser, la plume à la 
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main, dix-sept volumes in-folio, et, de plus, tous les talents 
nécessaires pour exécuter une telle entreprise. Heureusement pour 
nous, un de nos compatriotes, M. Mouchon, aujourd’hui 
ministre de l’église française de Bâle, a eu le courage de l’entre- 
prendre. Il a consacré cinq années entières à notre plan, et ceux 
qui examineront son ouvrage avec attention, seront étonnés qu’il 
ait pu en venir à bout dans cet espace de temps. ... Cette entre- 
prise, ayant demandé, comme nous l’avons dit, de la part du 
rédacteur, un travail de près de cinq années, ne sera en état d’être 
mise sous presse qu’à la fin de l’année 1777, mais nous avons cru 
. nécessaire de l’annoncer dès à présent au public. ... Nous rédui- 
rons notre table, quelle que puisse être son étendue, à un seul 
volume de la grosseur des volumes du discours et nous nous 
servirons pour celà d’un plus petit caractère’. 

This makes it plain that the plan for the Table had been con- 
ceived in Switzerland as early as 1771 or 1772. In the contract 
of 13 June 1775 Tournes agreed to direct for Panckoucke’s 
‘account and profit’ the ‘printing of the plates and the Table; 
and the ‘disposal of the complete edition’ (registres de Mercier 
et Dunant, xii.484). 

The introduction to the first volume of the Table explains why 
the Table, originally announced for 1777, had been held back for 
three years. The publishers had decided that the materials of the 
Supplément should also be incorporated. “This new task has 
been . . . achieved with the same courage and sagacity by 
M. Mouchon.’ Pastor Mouchon’s work is much more than a 
mere index to the thirty-three volumes, for it contains, as the 
compiler pointed out in the introduction: 1. a brief summary of 
the articles; 2. an analysis of each; 3. a catalogue of the famous 
men mentioned; 4. several new articles, formed by combining 
the data of others. Its publication was noted favourably by most 
of the contemporary journals. For example, the Journal des 
savants said in September 1780 (p.632): ‘Cette Table, faite dans 
le loisir de la province avec une patience de dix ans, est déjà 
un vrai dictionnaire et serait utile à ceux qui n'auraient pas 
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l Encyclopédie, mais elle est indispensablementnécessaire pour ceux 
qui ont ce grand ouvrage et qui veulent le consulter.’ The Journal 
encyclopédique praised it with reserve, saying that, although 
‘abridging is often destroying’, this ‘analysis will not be without 
merit. ... We desire that the public applaud this difficult and 
laborious enterprise.’ The writer of this notice, after listing some 
ten of its advantages, expressed his belief that an overhauling of 
the whole Encyclopédie would doubtless be undertaken at a later 
date, and that the Table would be of use for this purpose, and 
might aid in purging it of its ‘faults and oversights’ (May 1780, 
432-441). 

Late eighteenth and early nineteenth century scholars were 
also aware of its value and usefulness. Quérard declared that it 
was ‘a masterpiece of patience and exactitude’, and held that 
‘if anything can render usable the mass of the Encyclopédie, it is 
the Table alone which can animate it’ (vi.334). From 1790 to 
1810 other bibliographers stated that the Table was ‘rare and 
very expensive’, was ‘no longer to be found separately’, and 
that, although ‘the Encyclopédie seems to be losing from day to 
day its reputation and value’, so that ofa total cost of from 450 to 
600 francs for the thirty-five volumes, the first twenty-eight were 
to be had ‘for less than 180 francs, because the Supplément and 
the Table cost dearly’. 


The Encyclopédie Méthodique 


Even before he had brought to completion the Geneva folio 
reprint of the Encyclopédie with its Supplément and Table, 
Panckoucke had already begun preparations to put out a new 
encyclopedia, to be called the Encyclopédie méthodique, ou par 
ordre de matières. Unlike the Diderot original, this work was to 
be composed of a collection of individual dictionaries, each one 
dealing with a different subject. Although he was from the 
beginning aware of the magnitude of the task, Panckoucke could 
not foresee the many difficulties and delays which were to beset 
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the enterprise before it was to be completed finally by his daughter 
a half century later, as ‘la collection la plus vaste qu’ait jamais 
produite la librairie française’ (Brunet, i.104). 

Just when work began on this ambitious scheme is not known, 
but Panckoucke said in his Mercure de France of 1 December 1781 
that he had been busied with it for three years (p.153). As 
Besterman has pointed out, Voltaire’s letter to Panckoucke of 
23 August 1777 (Best.19617), in which he mentions ‘this new 
dictionary with which he is going to enrich literature’ is a refer- 
ence to it. Likewise, Besterman states that Voltaire’s mention of 
Panckoucke’s packages in his letter of 20 November 1777 
_ (Best.19756) refers to materials connected with the new publica- 
tion. The royal privilege was granted on 7 June 1780, and by 
1 December 1781, according to the publisher, one volume of 
plates was already engraved and at least twelve volumes of text 
were ready for the printers, ‘with no part which is not already 
well advanced’ (Mercure de France, 1 December 1781, p.153). 

Neither is it entirely clear whether the idea for a new encyclo- 
pedia, arranged by subjects, was originally Panckoucke’s. In his 
notice in the Mercure he stated that a certain Deveria had pre- 
viously accepted subscriptions for an Encyclopédie par ordre de 
matiéres, to be published in Amsterdam and Liége at a price of 
545 francs. This planned publication was never carried out, for 
Panckoucke announced that those subscribers to Deveria’s 
work who were not satisfied with a new proposal whereby he 
would furnish forty-nine volumes for 678 francs, could request 
reimbursement for their advance payments ‘by the persons with 
whom they had subscribed’, or by Deveria himself, then in 
Paris in the faubourg Saint-Jacques near the Val de Grace. 
Lottin (p.273) lists a Jean Jacques Deveria, who was received 
on 27 May 1785. 

Some eleven months earlier Deveria, either as an associate with 
Panckoucke or at least as a sharer in the planning of the new 
encyclopedia, had approved, under the name of ‘Deveriez’ 
—along with Plomteux of Liége, who was to share in the 
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undertaking for some ten years, a contract which Panckoucke 
signed with Fougeroux de Bondaroy who agreed to edit a section 
of the agricultural division (Schenking Diederichs, Amsterdam 
univ. library, 362-363). It seems apparent that between February 
and December 1781, Deveria ceded his rights to the proposed 
publication to Panckoucke and Plomteux. Itis possible that, find- 
ing himself incapable of carrying out an undertaking of this magni- 
tude or in financial difficulties, he turned over his idea and mate- 
rials to these more affluent and daring entrepreneurs. At all 
events, by 1 December 1781 Panckoucke and Plomteux had a 
clearly formulated plan of the project, which they outlined in 
the Mercure announcement, using much of the same wording 
as was to appear in the prospectus for the new encyclopedia, two 
forms of which appeared during the following year. 

Panckoucke stated that he would correct all the errors in the 
original version; he would treat those arts which had been ne- 
glected, as well as the discoveries posterior to the first printing; 
he would supply the deficiencies in the nomenclature of the 
various arts and sciences; he would effect a rigorous relationship 
between the text and the plates; he would reduce the number of 
plates, suppress the useless and replace them with more useful 
ones; he would make it far easier for the reader to find the desired 
data. The first prospectus made known that the new publication 
would appear in two separate formats, one of forty-nine quarto 
volumes, the other of ninety-two octavo volumes with two 
columns, each to cost 672 francs. The second prospectus announ- 
ced that because of the public’s lack of interest in the octavo set 
— less than thirty subscriptions had been recorded by 14 March 
1782 — he had decided to put out a quarto edition only, this to 
be made up of fifty-three two-column volumes of text and seven 
of plates. 

Panckoucke minutely outlined his plans and hopes. Although, 
he said, more than 20,000 copies of the several editions of the 
Encyclopédie had been distributed, it could not be doubted that 
a new version, arranged as a system of separate dictionaries by 
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order of subjects, corrected and brought up to date, would be 
a success and would receive the approval of enlightened Europe. 
To accomplish his purpose and to assure success, he had taken two 
sets of the folio Encyclopédie and its Supplément, had cut out all 
the articles, and, by assembling all which dealt with the same 
subject, had formed a number of separate works. By this method 
the scholar who was to be charged with the preparation of a new 
dictionary would not be obliged to examine all the volumes of 
text of the original and would not be overwhelmed by the weight 
of the whole mass. 
_ He stipulated that all his collaborators should work according 
to the following common plan: 1. they should circumscribe their 
subject and well understand its limits in drawing up their plan; 
2. they should be meticulous in attaining a correct nomenclature, 
because, he asserted, in the Encyclopédie ‘one hardly ever finds 
what one is looking for’; 3. they must give attention to the words 
that are common to several arts and sciences, such as the word arr, 
which should be dealt with by the chemist, the physicist, and the 
doctor of medicine; 4. they must make each dictionary complete, 
so that it might embrace ‘all that is true, useful, or real in the 
science or the art concerned’, because, in the Diderot original, 
‘one did not give enough extent to the articles of all the useful 
branches of knowledge, while one gave much too much to the 
plates’; 5. they must provide ‘clear, distinct and precise’ defi- 
nitions of all the terms, as well as ‘a very succinct exposition of 
the different systems’; 6. in the articles dealing with a science they 
must give ‘a general idea of the principal objects of that science’; 
7. they must mention the best authors and give a brief history of 
the science ‘in order to make known the successive advances 
which it has made’; 8. they must attain a style which is ‘simple, 
clear and always relevant to the subject’; 9. they must provide 
each dictionary with a preliminary discourse, just as Alembert 
had done for the Encyclopédie, and a classified table of the princi- 
pal articles; 10. they must not overdo the use of cross-references; 
11. their references must be, not to other works, but to the 
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Encyclopédie méthodique itself, inasmuch as it was to contain ‘the 
complete system of human knowledge”; 12. ‘the indication of 
the figures and their relation to the text’ must always be ‘exact and 
strict”, thus avoiding the faults of the original work, in which 
almost all the plates had no correlation with the text; 13. they 
must carefully distinguish the corrected articles by a sign, and 
the new articles with a double sign, while those of a certain conse- 
quence must bear the name of the author; 14. they must consult 
constantly Mouchon’s Table which was ‘very well done’ and 
which indicated the articles ‘which serve as supplements the ones 
to the others’. 

In the prospectus Panckoucke listed the twenty-six divisions 
which were to make up the series, as well as their compilers. 
Among the distinguished savants whose collaboration he secured 
were: the famous astronomer and mathematician Le Frangais de 
Lalande; the politician Jean Marie Roland de La Platiére, husband 
of the ill-fated madame Roland; the prominent physician Vicq 
d’Azyr; the scientist Henri Louis Duhamel Du Monceau; the 
celebrated naturalist Jean Marie Daubenton; the philosopher 
Jacques André Naigeon; Jean Francois Marmontel, author of 
the Contes moraux; Nicolas Beauzée, grammarian; the geographer 
Edme Mentelle; the historian Gabriel Henri Gaillard; and the 
theologian and philologian Nicolas Sylvestre Bergier. In addition 
to these then well known scholars several other now forgotten 
writers were enlisted. Jean François de Laharpe, who was not 
among the collaborators, is said to have reproached Panckoucke 
for having confided ‘important parts to very mediocre men’, who 
had been recommended by his brother-in-law Suard. Because 
of their high quality he planned to retain the articles on mathe- 
matics by Condorcet, those on physics by Alembert, and those 
on literature by Voltaire and Marmontel. Although Alembert was 
unable because of ill-health and other occupations to take part in 
the new work, he had promised Panckoucke to submit various 
additions which he had made to some of his mathematical articles, 
which he had destined for future editions of the Encyclopédie. 
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Among those who agreed to share in the preparation of the 
series was Fougeroux de Bondaroy, nephew of Duhamel Du 
Monceau, a specialist in the natural sciences, who was to prepare 
the section on woods and forests for the agricultural division. 
Although he never carried out his assigned task, the terms of the 
contract which he signed on 16 February 1781 may be considered 
typical of those which Panckoucke offered to all his contributors, 
and would seem to affirm his reputation for liberal treatment of 
his writers. Panckoucke promised and pledged: 1. to pay Fou- 
geroux de Bondaroy the sum of twenty-four livres ‘pour chaque 
- feuille in-quarto dudit dictionnaire, caractère de cicéro . . soit que 
ces articles soient entièrement nouveaux, soit qu’ils soient copiésen 
totalité ou en partie dudit Dictionnaire encyclopédique’; 2.to pay half 
in cash immediately after the printing of each sheet and the other 
half at the end of the printing, by means of promissory notes of 
four, eight, and twelve months; and 3. to give Fougeroux de 
Bondaroy a complete set of the new Encyclopédie méthodique. 

The preparation of the plates had been entrusted to the well- 
known draughtsman and engraver Bernard, who had succeeded 
in placing from two to four engravings on one plate, so that all 
could be published in fourteen volumes. 

As early as December 1781 Panckoucke was beginning to 
realize that his new encyclopedia, which ‘will contain at least 
30,000 articles more than the former one’, might well prove more 
costly than he had anticipated, and that an increase in price might 
be necessary. Estimating the eventual cost at ‘nearly two million’, 
he promised to stick to his announced price of 672 francs for the 
forty-nine volumes until 1 May 1782, at which time it would be 
advanced to 751 francs. Nonsubscribers would pay 798 francs. 
Although he planned later to increase the subscription rate to 
888 francs on 1 May 1783, this figure never became effective, that 
of 751 francs being maintained until 1 June 1786, when the sub- 
scription was ‘closed for ever and irrevocably’. 

The collaborators had already started work with so great a 
zeal that Panckoucke could announce in his prospectus: 1. that 
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all interested could view in his shop a nearly completed volume of 
plates; 2. that two volumes of text were already in the press at 
Stoupe and Callot’s shop and that there would have been twelve 
if the founders had been able to supply the type more promptly; 
3. that there was not a single division of the text upon which 
progress had not been made. He assured his subscribers that 
there would be no other French edition, inasmuch as the king 
had granted him a privilege for forty years. He was confident that 
the venture would be completed within five years and promised 
that all the volumes of text and plates would be delivered by 
December 1787 at the latest. But he was already wondering if his 
estimate of the number of volumes was entirely accurate, and 
mentioned the possibility of an increase or decrease of three or 
four volumes of text and one of plates. 

The lengthy prospectus aroused great interest in the new work, 
and ‘in the space of one month Panckoucke has received ... 
more than 3000 subscriptions.’ By 30 April 1782 he had secured 
4072 subscribers. Hardly had he published his prospectus than 
it was translated, the same year, into Spanish, along with an 
announcement of a translation of the new encyclopedia by 
Antonio de Sancha. As will be seen later eleven volumes of this 
Spanish translation were subsequently published in Madrid. 
Grimm, in the Correspondance littéraire of May 1782 reported 
that it was a bookdealer of Madrid, Santiago Thevin, who had 
caused the prospectus to be translated, and that the bishop of 
Salamanca headed the list of subscribers. He also stated that an 
Italian translation was being prepared under the patronage of the 
grand duke of Tuscany, who had advanced 60,000 ducats to the 
promoters of the scheme (xii.416). By August eight separate parts 
of the new encyclopedia were being printed, and Panckoucke 
was confident enough to predict that by the following year eight- 
een different printing shops would be working on it. Already 
certain foreign gazettes were printing ‘libels against it and its 
entrepreneur’, to which, he said, ‘one will not reply’ (Mercure 
de France, 10 August 1782, pp.90-91). 
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On 18 November 1782 the first issue of the publication was 
distributed in Paris. It consisted, not of an entiresection ofone of 
the proposed dictionaries, but rather of portions of three; the 
first volume of Jurisprudence, and the first parts of volume 1 of 
Arts et métiers mécaniques and Histoire naturelle. The titlepage of 
the several dictionaries of this and following instalments bore 
not only Panckoucke’s name but that of Plomteux of Liége. 
Early in the next year, on 27 January 1783, the second instalment 
came out. Like the first it was made up of parts of three different 
dictionaries, a half volume each of Géographie, Jurisprudence, 
and Grammaire et littérature. Panckoucke thus defended his 
practice of issuing half volumes: it ‘hastens the public’s enjoy- 
ment, sustains the enterprise, animates the courage of the authors, 
and puts us in a position to finish this great work in less than five 
years, as we are obligated to do’ (Journal des savants, October 
1783, p.699). 

The work of publication proceeded rapidly during 1783, 
six instalments coming off the cooperating presses. Already 
during this year another edition was being contemplated and a 
second foreign printing of the prospectus appeared. The planned 
reimpression, of which no further trace has been found, was to be 
executed in Venice, according to Bachaumont, who, on 25 
August, reported a letter from the papal nuncio to abbé Bergier, 
one of the collaborators, in which it had been said that ‘the printer 
Mausje of Venice has already demanded and obtained the privi- 
lege to reprint the new Encyclopédie.’ The second foreign version 
of the prospectus was a French copy, printed in Liége. It an- 
nounced a new edition, ‘identical to that of Paris’, and solicited 
subscriptions. The Année littéraire promptly called attention to 
the Liége copy, and stated that the new encyclopedia was being 
translated into four languages. It announced that the imitators 
were spreading false rumours that the subscription list of Paris 
had been closed and that no further copies were available. To 
parry the difficulties that might result from this false news and 
from the counterfeit editions, the minister of justice had granted 
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permission that the second subscription at 751 francs might be 
held open as long as conditions made it necessary (April 1783, 
.253)- 

‘ ur Panckoucke was making arrangements with the 
famous printer Didot to publish a fine edition of 600 copies on 
superior paper for 1800 francs. In February 1783 Didot was 
setting up a special shop for this purpose. According to Grimm, 
Panckoucke had, the year before, printed two copies of his first 
volumes on high quality paper with the expectation of sending 
one to Catherine 11 (Correspondance littéraire, xii.146). 

From 1784 through 1786 five instalments were completed each 
year, making a total of twenty-one during the first five years of 
publication. By May 1787 Panckoucke realized that instead of 
the previously announced twenty-seven there would be more 
than thirty-six separate dictionaries. The subscribers were com- 
plaining that the series would not be completed on schedule and 
that additional volumes, at an extra cost, would be required. 
Informing his public that on some sections more than twenty 
workers were engaged, he predicted that fifty volumes would be 
delivered before the end of 1787. 

While Panckoucke and his many co-labourers were busily 
engaged with the original edition, a second French imitation 
was being published regularly by the seminary of Padua. The 
first item, which appeared in 1784, was a revised form of the 
Paris Histoire, edited by Gabriel Henri Gaillard. Several errors 
of the Paris original had been corrected, but, on the other hand, 
mistakes had crept into the Padua imitation, attractively printed 
by the famous Tipografia of the seminary. The reprinting of 
other portions followed regularly for some ten years, many 
volumes being published under the direction of such scholars 
as Girolamo Tiraboschi (1731-1794), librarian of the duke of 
Modena; Simon Assemani (1752-1821), professor of oriental 
languages; Lazaro Spallanzani (1729-1799), a celebrated ana- 
tomist; and Carlo Deniana (1781-1813). The enterprise was 
abandoned in 1797 on the occasion of the occupation of Mantua 
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and Padua by Napoleon. There are many obvious differences 
from the Paris original, such as corrections, errors, and additions. 
Many of the remarks and new materials deal with Italy. 

As has been seen above, Antonio de Sancha planned in 1782 
to publish a Spanish translation in fifty-three volumes of text and 
one of plates, and published a prospectus. Six years later he began 
publication of his folio edition, and put out, from 1788 to 1794, 
eleven volumes of text and one of plates, under the title: Ency- 
clopedia metódica, dispuesta por orden de materias. Traduciada del 
francés é illustrada. 

The foreign interest in the Encyclopédie méthodique was not 
limited to Belgium, Italy and Spain, for the fame of the new publi- 
cation had spread by 1786 to Turkey. Bachaumont related in 
January 1787 that Panckoucke was bragging that the Turks 
were seeking the plates for the new work. The divan had 
resolved to translate the work into Turkish, and correspon- 
dents had been ordered to acquire the plates, he claimed. No trace 
of such a translation has been found. 

By 1789 Panckoucke was encountering serious difficulties, due 
both to his earlier miscalculations and to the conditions of the 
times. As early as 1786 he had felt obliged to warn his subscribers 
that an increase in cost of 221 francs would be necessary in the 
event that twenty additional volumes were required. Again, in 
1788, on the occasion of the twenty-sixth /ivraison, he asked the 
original subscribers to pay for the extra volumes in four instal- 
ments. The following year he addressed to his subscribers a 
letter in which he acquainted them with his troubles and warned 
that a rearrangement of the conditions of subscription was then 
a necessity. There had been ‘a multitude of extraordinary ex- 
penses and losses’; advances in printers’ rates, increases in the 
cost of paper, and the need of discarding already printed material 
which had become obsolete. He bespoke the esteem and confi- 
dence of his French subscribers, and reported the Spanish trans- 
lation, whose plates had been executed in Paris, and announced 
five projected editions in Padua, Venice, Milan, Nice and Liége. 
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Several sciences, such as architecture, engineering, hunting, 
police, games, among others, having been overlooked in the orig- 
inal plan, he now foresaw a work of forty-four parts, to make 
up fifty-one dictionaries and about 124 volumes. For these addi- 
tions there would be an extra cost of 671 francs. 

By March 1789 conditions had gone from bad to worse. There 
was a deficit of 150,000 francs, due to a misadventure in Spain and 
the intervention of the Inquisition, whereby he had lost some 
330 subscribers in that country. Moreover 500 French subscribers 
had recently failed to claim their copies. The outbreak of the 
French Revolution made it impossible to carry out certain plans 
which were intended to ease the financial situation, such as the 
sale of separate dictionaries. On the other hand, much more 
successful than his attempt to sell individual dictionaries was the 
publication of two additional items, which were not included in 
the original subscription, and which Panckoucke considered to 
be his private enterprise. One was a two-volume Atlas encyclo- 
pédique, and the other a seven-volume set of plates for Histoire 
naturelle, six instalments of which were on the market early in 
1791. The success of these two extra numbers was such that they 
saved the whole series from being abandoned on two occasions, 
there having been only one original subscriber who had not 
ordered them, Panckoucke said (Histoire, v.13). 

Within a few months many of his subscribers failed to accept 
delivery of the continuing issues so that soon he had less than 
3000 of his original 5000, and was losing money on each instal- 
ment. The enterprise had become ‘from day to day more onerous 
and impossible to maintain.’ In these circumstances he was 
advised to cease publication, but he feared that by so doing he 
would ‘destroy for ever the greatest monument which has ever 
been erected to the glory of the sciences and the arts.’ Many of 
his writers were now engaged in public functions and were pre- 
vented from submitting their copy, while others had lost their 
pensions and were forced to demand higher wages. Many of the 
printers were so busied with ‘brochures, pamphlets and news- 
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papers of every sort’ that they were neglecting Panckoucke’s 
volumes, while others had lost so many of their compositors and 
pressmen to the many new establishments which had sprung up 
and which were paying high wages for night work, that they had 
been forced to suspend their participation in the Encyclopédie 
méthodique. Moreover printing materials had risen quickly in 
cost. 

In spite of all this Panckoucke had succeeded, by early 1791, 
in publishing, since the outbreak of the Revolution, twenty-six 
and a half volumes of text and as many plates as in the nine preced- 
. ing years. By continuing to publish with as great regularity as 
possible he had ‘sustained the Encyclopédie, which would have 
perished if one had not continued the instalments’, and had had 
‘the good fortune to be useful to sixty engravers and copper 
plate printers during the most difficult period of the Revolution.’ 
He begged his clients to become ‘the support, the protectors’ 
of the threatened undertaking which now embraced fifty-four 
dictionaries, containing ‘five times more than the first in-folio’ 

He now saw himself obliged to put back the expected date of 
the final volumes until the end of 1793. Nevertheless he had the 
courage to plan four additional items: a one-volume Atlas, 
Morale, Education, and Dictionnaire encyclopédique de I’ Assem- 
blée nationale in three parts. Of these the only volume to be pub- 
lished was the Assemblée in 1792. Early in 1792 Panckoucke’s 
situation was becoming increasingly desperate. Twice the Ency- 
clopédie méthodique had almost caused his death ‘by the worries 
and the torments of which it had been the cause.’ He was con- 
vinced that he could surmount this crisis of his health and his 
affairs only by succeeding in terminating promptly his Encyclo- 
pédie. On 23 February 1792 he sent a letter to all his dilatory 
writers, accompanying it with an agreement by which the signers 
would bind themselves to complete their contributions and to 
submit their copy no later than 31 July 1793. 

Meanwhile he had begun to curtial his business operations, 
selling to another bookdealer, Plassan, all his holdings except 
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his newspapers and the Encyclopédie méthodique. He had received 
into his business his son-in-law, Henri Agasse de Créne. Before 
the end of 1792 he realized that additional delays would prevent 
him from bringing the series to an end by 1793. New difficulties 
such as ‘the doubling of the price of paper, the impossibility of 
procuring it, the increase in the cost of printing and of all other 
objects’ would delay by at least six months the completion of 
this ‘great enterprise’. He now foresaw a total of from 128 to 
130 volumes of text. He was, he said, ‘one of the most useful men 
in the Revolution’, for he was providing work for more than 
600 persons. On the other hand, he was one of the great victims 
of the Revolution, which had cost him ‘more than a million and 
the fruit of forty years of painful work’. He had now published 
fifty volumes since the outbreak of the Revolution, at a loss of 
24,000 to 30,000 francs on each instalment. 

On the last day of 1792 he published a letter announcing the 
issuing of the fifty-third instalment of ‘the most costly and most 
difficult enterprise’ which he had ever undertaken, and promising 
the completion of publication during 1794. It would be a great 
honour for France, he said, if, in these troublous times, it could 
boast of having finished ‘the greatest edifice which had ever been 
erected to the glory of human knowledge.’ A few weeks later he 
reminded some of his clients who were complaining of the cost 
of the seven volumes of plates of Histoire naturelle that he was 
constantly losing subscribers who had fled the country and had 
lost their status and their fortunes. The loss of each instalment 
had now risen from 30,000 to 35,000 francs. It was therefore an 
injustice on the part of some persons who were deploring the 
high cost of a new work. 

On 13 May 1793 he issued his fifty-fourth instalment. This is 
probably the last which Panckoucke himself published, for now 
the name of Henri Agasse began to appear on the titlepage. 
Agasse, during the years of continuing political disturbances and 
after order began to be reestablished, carried on the task of publi- 
cation in the rue des Poitevins as best he could under difficult 
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conditions. In 1794 he published four instalments at varying 
prices. By 1805 sixty-seven instalments, comprising 239 parts, 
including thirty-four of plates, were on the market. Five years 
later the number had risen to seventy-three, made up of 117 com- 
plete volumes and seven additional parts of text, and thirty-six 
parts of plates. The decade 1810-1820 was fruitful in spite of polit- 
ical upheavals and the death of Henri Agasse. Complaints con- 
tinued to come from the subscribers, and on 23 October 1811, on 
the occasion of the seventy-seventh instalment, Agasse reported 
that he had taken measures to accelerate the publication of ‘this 
_ immense enterprise which had been suspended or delayed by 
various circumstances.’ By 1813 his widow had assumed charge 
of the series, which was still to require nineteen years to bring to 
its completion. Eighty-nine instalments, totalling 139 full volumes, 
three half-volumes, and forty-five parts of plates, were completed 
by the end of this ten-year period. 

In 1825 mme Agasse announced that in order to terminate 
promptly the undertaking she had taken steps which she believed 
would please her clients. She had made changes and had requested 
her writers to omit all materials which ‘used a great deal of space 
without being of an absolute necessity’. Ten years later the 
Revue encyclopédique announced the appearance of the ninety- 
eighth instalment during September 1827, and remarked: “The 
publication of this immense collection, long delayed by circum- 
stances, is drawing near to its end: a few months more witha small 
number of volumes, and the most complete of the encyclopedias 
will be finished’ (Oct. 1827, xxxvi.158). In 1832 the last volume 
of Histoire naturelle appeared as the final number of the series. 
During the twelve years which concluded the undertaking 
madame Agasse had issued thirteen instalments. This brought the 
total number to 102, or 337 parts, made up of 166% volumes of 
text, and fifty-one parts of plates, containing 6439 individual 
plates. Several divisions, such as minerals, education, and ponts et 
chaussées, which had been announced, were never published. The 
largest dictionaries in this vast compilation are: medicine, 
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13 volumes; zoology, 7 dictionaries, 13,645 pages; and botany, 
12,002 pages and 1,000 plates. Due to the lack of uniformity in 
binding the many parts of text and plates, there is considerable 
uncertainty as to the exact number of volumes in a complete set. 

Although the Encyclopédie méthodique has long been forgotten 
and is usually left unopened, there is, without doubt, much good 
material to be explored in these unwieldy compilations. Being 
compounded over a long span of fifty years, its articles and indi- 
vidual dictionaries cover a time of great industrial change from 
that of the handicraftsman to that of mechanized manufacturing, 
atime of frequent political upheavals, and a time of great advances 
in the sciences, from the days of unsound concepts, through the 
beginning of experimental methods and accurate nomenclatures, 
to the dawning of modern scientific concepts. The Encyclopédie 
méthodique is a remarkable and neglected source book for the 
history of French arts and trades, institutions, and natural sciences. 


Le Grand Vocabulaire Frangais 


While at his original location in the rue de la Comédie française, 
Panckoucke published in 1767 the first volumes of his Grand 
vocabulaire francais. The new work was announced in the Journal 
des savants in April 1768. The purpose of the dictionary was to 
offer a new work which would contain: 1. the explanation of each 
word considered in its different senses, 2. the laws of spelling, 
prosody, and pronunciation, 3. ancient and modern geography, 
mythology, natural history of plants and animals, an exposé of the 
dogmas of religion and the principal facts of sacred, ecclesiastic and 
profane history, 4. methodicaland philosophical details concerning 
economics, commerce, marine, civil, canonical and beneficial juris- 
prudence, anatomy, medicine, surgery, chemistry, physics, mathe- 
matics, music, painting, sculpture, engraving and architecture. 

The preparation was to be in the hands of a group of men of 
letters, among whom were Joseph Nicolas Guyot (1728-1816), 
S. R. N. Chamfort (1741-1794), F. C. Duchemin de La Chenaye, 
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and others. The first volume, under the direction of Guyot, was 
given a flattering letter of approbation, signed by the censor 
Capperonnier on 24 March 1767, who stated that it was a work 
which would ‘merit a favourable welcome’. “The authors’, 
said the censor, ‘have been able to include all that grammar, geo- 
graphy, history, mythology, the sciences and the arts have of 
the most exact, the most curious and the most interesting.’ In 
the preface the editor considers the several contemporary dic- 
tionaries; the dictionary of Trévoux, that of the French academy, 
and the Encyclopédie. It was the dictionary of Trévoux with its 
many faults which had inspired the present work. That of the 
_ French academy was not a ‘universal dictionary’, it had neglected 
many matters such as medicine, anatomy, botany and chemistry. 
It had no information on literature, science, and the arts and 
trades. The Encyclopédie was a ‘mass of useful knowledge’, but 
it contained no historical facts, and did not define the words of 
the French language. But, without being plagiarists nor imitators, 
the present compilers had appropriated ‘some of the riches of 
this abundant source.’ In an avis du libraire Panckoucke estimated 
that the work would comprise eighteen to twenty quarto volumes 
of at least Goo pages each. The price was set at twelve livres a 
volume, the whole cost being some 600 livres, ‘a modest figure,’ 
inasmuch as the collection would contain the ‘useful and clear 
substance’ of all the dictionaries already published, and of all 
the works which had been used in composing them. The manu- 
script being already well advanced, he planned to issue at least 
four volumes each year. Like any other dictionary, the Grand 
vocabulaire francais begins with the letter A and continues through 
Z in volume xxx which was published in 1774 at Panckoucke’s 
new address, the Hôtel de Thou. 

The new dictionary was greeted by two letters by Midy of the 
Academy of Rouen and by one which appeared in the Journal 
des savants in January 1768. Midy’s first letter of seventy pages 
was published in Amsterdam in 1767. Herein the writer asserts 
that ‘men are like sheep’, because they copy one another. This 
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dictionary, he said, ‘is boring and full of errors.’ He said that 
those who read the new publication would ‘doubt ... that the 
censor had given much attention to it.’ He then printed many 
pages of corrections. His second letter came out the following 
year. ‘My principal object’, he said, ‘in this letter as in my first 
has been to prove that the Grand vocabulaire français is full of 
errors.’ After printing 355 pages of corrections he listed the 
articles on geography which had been taken from Ant. Augustin 
Bruzen de La Martiniére’s (1662-1749) Le Grand dictionnaire 
géographique, historique et critique of 1726-1730, and called 
attention to the criticisms of the ‘anonyme de Brest’ in his letter 
in the Journal des savants, said by La Lande to be the work of a 
doctor Savary. Quérard (viii.288) states that it was believed that 
Jean Saas (1703-1774) of Rouen, author of two Lettres sur 
l Encyclopédie of 1762 and 1764 was the collaborator of Midy. 
Grimm reproaches Midy for referring to the many errors in the 
work with so much ‘bilious acrimony’, but maintains that the 
compilation had been made ‘with a very reprehensible haste’, 
and that the authors lacked ‘capacity and good will’. ‘Indeed, 
they have copied without care and without discernment.’ “This 
kind of literary brigandage . . . is contrary to the first principles 
of honesty, and M. Capperonnier will have to reproach himself 
for having honoured the Vocabulaire francais with praises so 
magnificent and so little deserved’ (vii.459). 

Voltaire, on 25 September 1767, wrote Panckoucke from 
Ferney concerning the first two volumes of the Grand vocabu- 
laire. “All that I have read’, he stated, ‘has appeared to me to be 
exact and useful, nothing too much nor too little. No insipid 
bombast. I await the continuation with impatience. Your enter- 
prise is a real service rendered to all literature.’ He then mentioned 
certain errors, some of which, as Besterman states, were corrected 
in the second edition (Best.135 41). Later on he wrote Panckoucke 
again on 1 February 1768, thanking him for sending the volumes 
(Best.13796). By April 1770 however, he was less impressed by 
the new dictionary, writing to Gabriel Cramer that although 
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Panckoucke was ‘very amiable’, he did not know what he was 
saying, and with his Grand vocabulaire he did not know what 
he was doing. ‘He will come to grief” (Best.15292). 


Panckoucke’s grammars 


In 1795 Panckoucke published two grammars for young 
people. The more important was the work of a group of men of 
letters. Pierre Louis Ginguené (1734-1817), Jean Francois de 
La Harpe (1739-1803), and Suard, served as joint authors with 
Panckoucke as editor in the preparation of Nouvelle grammaire 

raisonnée à l’usage d’une jeune personne. It was an octavo volume 
in two parts consisting of 315 pages, published by Plassan. 
Panckoucke dedicated it to his son Charles and his two daughters 
Pauline and Caroline. In an introductory chapter he states that 
he had surrounded himself with several of the best extant works, 
and, using them as guides, he composed chapters on all the parts 
of speech, substituting ‘mechanical means’ for ‘abstract expla- 
nations’ which a young person could not understand. He him- 
self wrote the two chapters on verbs. The grammar, he said, 
except for a few chapters, was an ‘extract’, a resumé of the clear- 
est, most intelligible materials in twenty works on the French 
language by such savants as Debrosses, Court de Gébelin, 
Bouhours and Condillac. ‘It is not meant for scholars nor men 
of letters’, but rather ‘for the use of a young person of fifteen to 
sixteen years.’ Part 1 consists of eighteen chapters dealing with 
all parts of speech. Part 11 has sixteen chapters on accents, pro- 
nunciation, spelling, synonyms, figures of speech and extracts 
from many grammarians. A ‘troisième’ augmented edition also 
appeared in 1795. 

A German version, Grammaire raisonnée zum Gebrauch fiir 
eine junge Person, etc. was published in Nuremberg by Raspe in 
1798. 

Panckoucke’s other grammar, Grammaire élémentaire et méca- 
nique à l’usage des enfants de 10 à 14 ans, et des écoles primaires, 
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of 67 octavo pages, also appeared in 1795. It was submitted to the 
Conseil des cing cents for a competition authorized by the law 
of 9 Pluviôse, an 2. Lakanal (1762-1845), one time ‘President 
of the University of Louisiana’, reported for the jury that the 
work was remarkable for the clarity of its definitions, the dis- 
tribution of the materials, the simplicity of the notions presented 
to children, and the correctness of its style. “The plan of the 
author is new and wholly original.’ The examiners judged it 
‘an estimable production, fruit of the leisure of citizen 
Panckoucke.’ 

A second edition, augmented by a treatise on elementary arith- 
metic, 66 pages, octavo, was published in an 7 by Panckoucke’s 
widow. 


Panckoucke’s translations 


Lucretius 


Panckoucke’s two-volume translation of Lucretius’s De rerum 
natura (1768) is prefaced by a preliminary dicourse in which he 
outlines briefly the history of Epicurean hedonistic philosophy. 
It is ‘a philosophy renewed, defended and corrected, almost in our 
own times by Gassendi, whose principles have been since adopted 
by the immortal Newton, with necessary modifications and adap- 
tations.’ The translator had not feared to render with all possible 
clarity this daring philosophy, as outlined in ‘the boldest work 
which any mortal has ever dared compose.’ No philosopher, he 
said, had spoken of the gods Venus, Mercury, etc. with more 
audacity, denying their providence and assuring that they were 
neither the creators nor the preservers of the universe. ‘I have 
done this translation with all the liberty which one must use when 
one desires to make clear and intelligible an ancient and very 
obscure philosophy.’ Most readers of Lucretius, he said, are 
concerned only with certain elegant descriptions, certain pictu- 
resque scenes, certain moral teachings. Lucretius should not be 
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considered merely as an ‘agreeable and elegant author, but 
rather as a profound and sublime philosopher. 

The six books of the poem make up 378 pages of translation. 
The work bears no name of author. The copy of the Bibliothèque 
nationale has a handwritten note: ‘par M. Panckoucke, Libraire 
de Paris.’ The Essai de traduction libre de Lucrece, published in 
1766, without name or place, is merely a copy of Panckoucke’s 
translation of the first book of the poem. 


Tasso 


When, in 1824-1825, Charles Louis Fleury Panckoucke pub- 
lished the second edition of his father’s and Nicolas Etienne 
Framery’s translation of Torquato Tasso’s Gerusalemme liberata, 
he inserted a preface in which he stated that his father, at the time 
ofthe publication of the first edition, was wont to seek refreshment 
and rest from his labours, demanded by his ‘great operations’, 
through the study of ancient and modern masterpieces. His 
favourite author was Tasso. He knew most of the stanzas of the 
poem by heart and took pleasure in reciting them to his family. 

Jérusalem délivrée, poème du Tasse, nouvelle traduction par 
Charles-Joseph Panckoucke et Framery was published in five 
volumes in-24 by Panckoucke in the Hôtel de Thou in 1785. The 
arguments were the work of O. Ariosti. The dedicatory letter to 
Vergennes was signed by Panckoucke. The Bibliothèque natio- 
nale owns a second copy, whose titlepage reads: Jérusalem déli- 
vrée, nouvelle traduction, dédiée à Mor. le Cte de Vergennes. It 
bears a portrait of Vergennes. According to his son, Panckoucke 
desired a different type of translation which should be “literal 
and faithful’. By printing his translation beside the original he 
attempted to reveal Tasso’s genius and facilitate the reading and 
the understanding ‘of this great poet’. This translation “enjoyed 
the greatest success and was soon out of print.’ 

The second edition, Jérusalem délivrée, traduction nouvelle par 
Charles-Joseph Panckoucke, four volumes in-32, published by 
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C. L. F. Panckoucke in 1824, is a part of a collection entitled 
Traduction de chefs-d’œuvres des classiques. Panckoucke omitted 
the name of his father’s collaborator in this version. Panckoucke’s 
original preliminary discourse, in which he reviewed the work of 
other translators, especially Jean Baptiste Mirabaud (1675-1760) 
and Charles François Lebrun (1739-1824), is reprinted here. It 
contains also a sixty-five page ‘Notice sur la vie et le caractére 
du Tasse’, written by Panckoucke’s brother-in-law Suard, at 
that time ‘Secrétaire perpétuel de la classe de la langue et de la 
littérature françaises’ of the Académie française. 


Ariosto 


Roland furieux, poème héroïque de l’ Arioste. Nouvelle traduction 
par MM. Panckoucke et Framery, ten volumes in-24, of which the 
first five were by Panckoucke and the last five by Nicolas Etienne 
Framery, was published with approbation and privilege, dated 
24 February 1787. It was dedicated to Vergennes. The subtitle, 
Le Divin Arioste, ou Roland furieux, appears at the beginning of 
each volume. For the Italian version Panckoucke used the four 
volume quarto Molini edition of Birmingham, set with Basker- 
ville types. He stated that this text of Orlando furioso was the 
‘purest and the most correct’ of all which had appeared. The 
Italian is printed on the left-hand page and the French on the 
right. 

Volume 1 begins with a 52-page treatise by Panckoucke, 
‘L’Art de traduire.’ Then follow an invocation and the arguments 
of the several cantos by Poverly, professeur de la langue ita- 
lienne, who prepared them for all the volumes, as well as the gene- 
ral index at the end of the last volume. At the end of volume 11 
there is an ‘Essai d’une traduction littérale et fidèle de l’Enéide 
de Virgile’ (pp.467-485), presumably by Panckoucke. Here the 
French is printed on the left and the Latin on the right. 

A second edition, Roland furieux, traduction de Panckoucke et 
Framery, nouvellement revue et corrigée, avec une notice sur la vie 
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del’ Arioste, par Antoine de Latour,two tomesinonevolumein-12, 
was published in Paris by P. Masgana in 1842. 

In his /a France littéraire of 1827 Quérard said (i.80) that the 
Panckoucke-Framery work was a ‘traduction recherchée, 
comme étant la plus exacte.’ In 1867 Vapereau stated that it 
was ‘la moins incomplète des traductions françaises” It was 
‘assez simple, assez exacte, où il faudrait seulement retrancher 
quelques rares et inutiles élégances.’ 


Répertoire de jurisprudence 
Under the editorship of Joseph Nicolas Guyot (1728-1816), the 


Répertoire universel et raisonné de jurisprudence civile, criminelle, 
canonique et bénéficiale, ouvrage de plusieurs, jurisconsultes, mis 
en ordre et publié par M. Guyot, écuyer, ancien magistrat, enjoyed 
a success which warranted a second edition before thecompletion 
of the first. Among the collaborators of the first two editions were 
Philippe Antoine, comte Merlin de Douai, Henrion de Pansey, 
Henrion de Saint-Armand, abbé Remy and abbé Bertolio. The 
first of the editions, Paris 1775-1786, 64 volumes in octavo and 
17 of supplement, is said by E. Regnard in the Nouvelle biogra- 
phie générale (xxii.948-949), to be much superior to the second, 
1784-1785, 17 volumes in-4°. Its different sections are better 
coordinated, the relative proportions are more exact. Several 
excellent articles dealing with feudal and canonical laws do not 
occur in the second. Merlin later acquired the rights to the work 
from Guyot and published three additional editions: 1807, 
1827-1828, and 1827-1830. 


The proposed Annonces et affiches hebdomadaires 
de Flandre et Artois 
Panckoucke’s first venture in the journal publishing field came 
while he was still in Lille. In his 1791 Lettre he recalls having 


executed a ‘Courrier de commerce’, which, he said, had ‘so great 
a success that M. de Choiseul, in the name of the Department 
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of Foreign Affairs, judged fitting to deprive me of it and to 
transfer it to M. de Courmont, at that time the proprietor of the 
‘Petites Affiches. This periodical is doubtless his proposed 
Annonces et affiches hebdomadaires de Flandre et Artois, concern- 
ing which he wrote the authorities from Lille in 1757. In manu- 
script letters now preserved in the Bibliothèque nationale (Fr.22, 
135, f.178, and N.a.fr.3345, f.223), he informed Malesherbes that 
‘several merchants of Lille and the principal cities of Flanders 
seemed desirous of a publication similar to that of Paris’, and 
requested the minister to grant him a privilege therefor. He 
outlined his plan for the new publication as follows: it would con- 
sist of sixteen pages and would contain a list of articles and prop- 
erty for sale in Flanders, and, if space allowed, it would publish 
extracts from works dealing with trade, as well as notices concern- 
ing the local history and writers. Those who would be in charge 
of the new periodical were Delamoot, librarian and canon of 
St Peter’s church, and a brother of the well known La Bruére, 
‘who enjoyed the privilege of the Mercure.’ 

Later on Panckoucke sent a second request to Malesherbes, in 
which he asked that the latter should write to Caumartin, inten- 
dant of Flanders, granting him permission to name censors for 
the planned paper. He explained that Courmont, who had a 
‘general privilege’ for that region had transferred a portion of 
it to a bookdealer of Amiens, who, in turn, had granted it to 
Panckoucke and his partner, the canon of St Peter’s. The local 
magistrates were opposed to the naming of censors, but Cau- 
martin, believing that the new publication would be ‘useful for 
the province’, had informed him that he would name the re- 
quested censors, once he had received orders from Malesherbes. 

As recalled by Panckoucke in his letter of 1791, the project was 
denied him and given to Courmont'. His lack of success and 


lIgnace Hungary de La March  nouncedalso Le Littérateur impartial, 
Courmont held the privilege of the ou précis des œuvres périodiques, in an 
Journal étranger which was published Essai d’un nouveau journal, etc. in 1760, 
in Paris from 1754 to 1762. He an- but never succeeded in establishing it. 
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his dissatisfaction with conditions in the area are reflected in a 
later manuscript letter, in which he reminded the chancellor that 
the book trade in Lille was ‘very badly conducted’, and requested 
again the naming of censors for Flanders, ‘a province where a 
misunderstood zeal is trying to destroy everything connected 
with our profession.’ Once he had left his native city for Paris, 
Panckoucke, still smarting from what he considered a miscarriage 
of justice, protested against this official act with an unsuccessful 
appeal to Louis xv. He went several times to Versailles to demand 
justice or an indemnity, being supported by letters from mme de 
. Luxembourg and mme de Boufflers, which his friend, Jean 
Jacques Rousseau, had secured for him (1791 Lettre, p.27). 


L’ Avant-coureur and the Gazette et avant-coureur 


The Avant-coureur was the successor of La Feuille nécessaire, 
contenant divers détails sur les sciences, les lettres et les arts, which 
had been established in 1759 and owned by Michel Lambert, and 
edited by P. J. Boudier de Villemert and Jean Soret. The follow- 
ing year it became the Avant-coureur, a weekly octavo journal 
which was esteemed for its clear and concise analyses of edicts, 
laws, trials, reviews of current books, information on the arts and 
sciences, the theatre, the handicrafts and the ‘novelties of every 
nature.’ Panckoucke, who had paid Lambert 50,000 livres for 
the three journals, Le Journal des savants, L’ Année littéraire and 
l’ Avant-coureur, stated that they were actually losing 2000 crowns. 
Soon after his admission to the bookdealers’ guild, he announced 
in the Année littéraire of 6 December 1762 that he was now in 
charge of subscriptions for /’Avant-coureur. Panckoucke con- 
tinued the policies of the journal. Notable for its religious ortho- 
doxy, it was wholly conservative in religious, as well as in political 
matters. Many of its reviews were of works that defended Chris- 
tian tradition against the deists and the materialists. Bachaumont 
praised the promptness with which it reported contemporary 
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events and announced ‘the fashions of every sort” (xvi.221). 
Among its editors were Aquin de Château-Lyon, Boudier de 
Villemert, Nicolas Bricaire de La Dixmerie, Jonval, and Jacques 
Lacombe. 

In 176$, according to Bachaumont, the editors of the Mercure 
submitted a memorandum to the lieutenant of police in which 
they complained that the Avant-coureur and the Journal des 
dames were infringing on their rights by publishing fugitive 
pieces which were their property and by printing ‘premature’ 
extracts of literary items, thereby taking away the value of theirs. 
The Journal des savants had also signed the complaint. In the first 
issue of 1766 the Avant-coureur printed an announcement which 
purported to report its triumph over the ‘persecutions of the 
Mercure.’ It rejoiced in its continued existence for eight years, 
during which time many other periodicals had been born only 
to suffer an early death. It promised that it would announce 
promptly all plays and even give a ‘premature’ summary of 
them. Its articles would continue to show exactness and impar- 
tiality. On 10 April it was announced that the Mercure had won 
its suit ‘in part’. The Avant-coureur was forbidden to print further 
fugitive pieces, but, on the other hand, ‘as for the spectacles’, 
it was ‘still in possession’ (Bachaumont, xvi.303). 

Panckoucke remained in control only a brief period, selling all 
three of his journals to Jacques Lacombe in 1766. His name as 
owner appeared for the last time on 10 February. It was 11 March, 
however, before Lacombe’s name was printed. It would seem 
probable that Panckoucke continued in control during the interim 
for the issues continued to carry his advertisement of the sale of 
back issues of the Mémoires of the Academy of sciences. During 
this first period of control, Panckoucke often sent copies to 
Voltaire and Rousseau, who acknowledged them with gratitude, 
and who, apparently held the journal in high esteem in spite of 
its conservatism. 

Panckoucke again acquired the Avant-coureur ‘by deed’ on 
4 October 1773. He continued to publish it each Monday under 
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its original title until merging it, the following year, with his 
Journal de littérature, des sciences et des arts, for which he had 
obtained a royal privilege on 15 October 1773. He preceded the 
first issue of his new bi-weekly quarto publication of one half 
sheet on 11 January 1774, which he called the Gazette et avant- 
coureur de littérature, des sciences et des arts, with an announce- 
ment in which he stated that Lacombe could have complained that 
the Journal de littérature, des sciences et des arts would encroach 
on the rights of the Avant-coureur. Accordingly, to avoid all 
complaints, he had paid Lacombe 8000 livres for the Avant- 
coureur, which was now to be ‘united and blended’ with the 
new periodical. “The new work will contain all the objects of 
the Avant-coureur, in addition to the matters expressed in the 
above title.’ It was to this new journal that Voltaire referred 
when, on 6 January 1774, he wrote to Panckoucke: ‘En qualité 
de Lecteur, Monsieur, je vous remercie de faire un bon journal, 
car nous avons une foule de détestables que vous ferez tomber. 
Si j'étais plus jeune je vous demanderais souvent place dans votre 
journal, mais un malade qui a souffert quatre vingts ans ne peut 
vous envoyer que des Libera et des Deprofundis’ (Best.17643). 
Panckoucke published seventy-nine quarto numbers of the 
journal, popularly known as the Gazette de littérature. Michel 
Lambert was the printer. On 10 October 1774, Panckoucke re- 
ceived from the minister of foreign affairs a patent for a ‘Journal 
de politique’ and permission to unite it with the Gazette et avant- 
coureur de littérature, des sciences et des arts under the title of 
Journal de politique et de littérature. 


Journal des savants 


The Journal des savants, the first regular collection of the 
French periodical press, was founded in 1665 by Denis de Sollo, 
who used the pseudonym of ‘sieur Hedouville’. His announced 
purpose was to make known everything new that was happening 
in the republic of letters. ‘On tachera’, he said, ‘qu’il ne se passe 
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rien dans l’Europe digne de la curiosité des gens de lettres, qu’on 
ne puisse apprendre par ce journal.’ It was to contain the titles 
and analyses of the new works, articles on the famous writers, 
information on scientific discoveries, the decisions of ecclesiast- 
ical and secular tribunals, and criticisms of the universities. At 
the beginning of the eighteenth century it was acquired for the 
state by the chancellor Pontchartrain, who organized an editorial 
committee. Among the editors were La Place, Daubenton, 
Lalande and Louis Dupuy (1709-1795), perpetual secretary of the 
Academy of inscriptions, who directed it for thirty years. It 
constantly maintained an official character. It ceased publication 
in 1792, but was reestablished in 1816. In 1908 the Academy of 
inscriptions assumed control. 

During 1763, the first year of Panckoucke’s ownership, there 
was a considerable stir in court circles over a suit which the Journal 
des savants brought against the authors of the Gazette littéraire de 
l Europe. According to Bachaumont, the Journal des savants, as 
‘father of all the journals’, had a right to collect a fee from all 
subordinate journals. The duc de Praslin, who was then replacing 
his cousin, the duc de Choiseul, as minister of foreign affairs from 
1761 to 1766, was in favour of the Gazette, while Choiseul 
supported the Journal des savants. It succeeded in having the 
Gazette suppressed for some months, but by 1764 it was again 
being published (Mémoires secrets, i.279, 258, 319). 

The year before selling it, along with the Année littéraire and 
the Avant-coureur to Jacques Lacombe, Panckoucke, obviously 
planning at that time to continue in control of the Journal des 
savants, had purchased from Jacques Dourtous of the Académie 
française his rights to the royal privilege to ‘print, sell and distri- 
bute’ it for fifteen years, beginning 1 January 1766. As with his 
other journals, Panckoucke made no important changes in the 
Journal des savants during his brief period of control. He found 
it a convenient medium for advertising the works that he was 
distributing, such as the Mémoires of the academies and the 
Histoire naturelle. He also announced here that he was the Paris 
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sales representative of the British magazine, or literary entertain- 
ment of knowledge and pleasure, a publication of which he had 
‘a favourable opinion’ (December 1765, p.286). 


Année littéraire 


Elie Catherine Fréron (1718-1776) founded the Année litté- 
raire in 1754 and continued to publish it, in spite of hatreds and 
persecutions, until his death. His programme was always the 
same: the criticism of contemporary literature, the praising of 
seventeenth-century works, and the combatting of his chief 
enemies, the philosophes, in the name of religion and the monarchy. 
He has the support of the clergy and queen Marie Leczszinska. 
Shortly before his death the journal was suppressed temporarily 
by decree of the garde des sceaux Miromesnil. When finally publi- 
cation ceased in 1790, it counted 290 duodecimo volumes. 

Two years after beginning publication in his own name in 
January 1763, Panckoucke, seeking to clear his shelves of accu- 
mulated back issues, offered a subscription to it at a reduced price 
of eighty livres for the volumes from 1754 to 1763, inclusive. 
Voltaire scoffed at this proposal in a postscript to the Guerre 
civile de Genève, saying: ‘Et vous, monsieur Panckoucke, qui 
avez offert par souscription le recueil de l’ Année littéraire de 
maître Aliboron, dit Fréron, à dix sous le volume relié, sache que 
cela est trop cher; deux sous et demi, s’il vous plaît, monsieur 
Panckoucke, et je placerai dans ma chaumière cet ouvrage entre 
Cicéron et Quintilien’. Students of Voltaire will recall the 
violent quarrel between Voltaire and Fréron, who made war on 
him, sometimes in an unfair manner, in almost every number of 
l’ Année littéraire. Panckoucke made a futile attempt, in May 1764, 
to effect a reconciliation. Voltaire wrote frequently of his con- 
tempt for the journal and its editor. 

Fréron fell into difficulties with the authorities for having 
printed a letter which revealed the negligencies and inattention 
of the ministry of foreign affairs. On 10 December 1763, he was 
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arrested and imprisoned for a few days in Fort l’ Evêque, on order 
of the duc de Choiseul. 

During his brief period of ownership which ended in April 
1766, when he sold the Année littéraire to Jacques Lacombe, 
Panckoucke made no significant changes in its policies. On learn- 
ing of the sale Voltaire rejoiced, writing Panckoucke on 28 Feb- 
ruary 1767: ‘Un homme de lettres comme vous, qui imprime 
M. de Buffon, n’est pas fait pour imprimer des sottises du Pont 
Neuf” (Best.13 101). 


Journal historique et politique 


On 10 October 1772, Panckoucke published the first issue of 
the Journal historique et politique des principaux événements des 
différentes cours de l’ Europe. He had received, with the collabora- 
tion of Dusson, physician to the duc d’Aiguillon, and the former 
Oratorian Rousseau, preceptor of the comte d’Angenois, official 
permission for the publication and sale of the new periodical, 
under the auspices of the minister of foreign affairs. It was to 
appear three times monthly, on the roth, 2oth and 3oth of each 
month. It became widely known as the ‘Journal de Genéve’, 
inasmuch as it appeared under the heading of Geneva, although 
it was actually printed in Paris, first by Jacques Lacombe in the 
rue Christine, and, after his bankruptcy in 1778, by Michel 
Lambert in the rue de la Harpe. The subscriptions, accepted by 
Panckoucke in Paris and Chirol in Geneva, cost eighteen livres 
a year. As Hatin says, the Journal may be consulted as the ‘faith- 
ful résumé of all the gazettes and public papers of the epoch’ 
(Histoire, iii.327). 

In a pompous prospectus Panckoucke announced that the 
authorities had granted permission for its entrance and circula- 
tion in France, and that various European courts had allowed the 
use of extracts from their national gazettes, so that the new journal 
would be in a position to print the news of all the principal events 
in France and abroad. “This work’, he wrote, ‘much less expen- 
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sive than any of the accredited gazettes, and much more extensive, 
will contain all that the public papers of Europe can include of 
facts, curious events and memorials relative to general and partic- 
ular politics. It will be the summary, the extract, the reduction of 
all the European gazettes without exception’ ( Journal des savants, 
December 1772, p.897). ‘Several persons have busied themselves 
with the translation of English newspapers and Swedish, Danish, 
Russian, Flemish and German gazettes’ (letter of Panckoucke of 
25 April 1772. B.N.Fr.23085, f.23). 

By July of the following year the Journal was not attracting 
_ as many readers as Panckoucke and his editors had expected. 
Because of this lack of success, an attempt was made, claims 
Bachaumont, to unite it with Pierre Rousseau’s Gazette des 
gazettes of Bouillon. This manoeuvre failing, the authors, if we 
may accept Bachaumont’s statement, jealous of the Gazette and 
Rousseau’s Journal encyclopédique, brought to the attention of 
the duc d’Aiguillon Rousseau’s imprudence in writing with too 
much complacency about Aiguillon’s personal enemy Girac, 
bishop of Rennes (xxvii.278). Rousseau, ‘exposed to a powerful 
cabal’, was obliged to contribute the sum of 51,500 livres ‘to 
their profit’ (2 July 1773). 

During its life of twenty-one years the ‘Journal de Genéve’ 
appeared under three titles: the first series, from 1772 to 1783, 
was called the Journal historique et politique des principaux évé- 
nements des différentes cours de l’Europe, although Panckoucke 
frequently referred to it as the Journal historique et politique de 
Genève (Mercure de France, 25 Nov. 1778, p.313); the second, 
from 1783 to 1788, was known as the Journal historique et poli- 
tique par m. Mallet Du Pan, l'aîné; and the third, from 1788 to 
its suppression in 1793, was entitled the Journal historique et poli- 
tique de Genève. 

Under Jean Gaspard Dubois-Fontanelle (1737-1812), writer 
for the Année littéraire, then editor of the Gazette littéraire des 
Deux-Ponts, who was in charge from 1778 to 1784, the Journal 
historique et politique attained ‘a real importance’ (Hatin, 
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Histoire, 1.430). As will be seen in the following section, the 
Journal de politique et de littérature, or the ‘Journal de Bruxelles’, 
became the political section of the Mercure de France on Panckou- 
cke’s acquisition of the latter in 1778. The Journal historique et 
politique, (the ‘Journal de Genève’), to use Panckoucke’s own 
words, ‘fulfils the same objects’ as the ‘Journal de Bruxelles’, 
but had the advantage over it of being sold separately under its 
own cover. Comparison of the two journals reveals that they were 
printed from the same type and are identical, except for minor 
variants. 

Of the ‘Journal de Genéve’, under editor Dubois-Fontanelle, 
Panckoucke said, a few months after it became in essence if not 
in fact the political section of the Mercure: “This journal, destined 
to seize upon political events in the rapidity of their course, unites 
with the most severe impartiality the most scrupulous exactitude 
in the choice of facts. One will expose to a just degree all that can 
rouse the curiosity of the well informed reader. Public acts, 
treaties, documents which have as their objects to illuminate the 
respective rights of the powers in the differences which will arise 
between them: in a word, all the authentic monuments which are 
to serve as a basis for the political history of this century are faith- 
fully inserted here, either zn toto or in extract, so that this journal 
is justly considered to be the most complete collection which one 
has of this kind, and the most exact that it is possible to procure’ 
(Mercure, 25 November 1778, p.312). 

Inasmuch as the ‘Journal de Genéve’ thus became identical 
with the political division of the Mercure de France in 1778, a 
discussion of its policies, contents and editorship will be left until 
the section of this study which deals with the Mercure. It will 
suffice to include here certain data concerning its forms, changing 
titles, combinations and vicissitudes until it was given up during 
the Revolution. The earlier issues bore the original title and con- 
tained regularly sixty-four pages. Beginning in 1779 it appeared 
weekly as did the Mercure. By 1783 the cover was made up of the 
four-page Journal de la librairie, which could also be had separa- 
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tely from Ph. D. Pierres, printer in ordinary of the king, in the 
rue Saint- Jacques, for seven livres, four sous a year. The journal 
also contained a Gazette des tribunaux abrégée, of which the com- 
plete edition could be had from M. Mars, ‘lawyer’, rue et Hôtel 
Serpente. 

In 1785 the Gazette de littérature, des sciences et des arts, for 
which the owner had recently secured an official privilege, was 
combined with the Journal historique et politique par m. Mallet Du 
Pan, l’ ainé. This combination was held to be ‘an operation pleas- 
ing to the subscribers’, inasmuch as they would now receive 
‘for twenty-one livres three journals which separately would 
cost forty-three livres four sous: namely the Journal politique, 
21 livres; the Gazette de littérature, 15 livres; and the Journal de la 
librairie, printed on the cover, 7 livres 4 sous.’ In order to keep 
the cost at a reasonable figure, the political news was to be printed 
henceforth in petit-romain, so that the customary. forty-eight 
pages were reduced to thirty-six, thus leaving twelve for the 
literary items. The issue of 27 October 1787, entitled Journal his- 
torique et politique de Genève par m. Mallet Du Pan, contained also 
a four-page ‘supplément’, composed of news items from foreign 
journals. By this time a calendar began to appear on the front 
cover, and the Journal de la librairie had given way to a listing of 
new books. In 1788 Du Pan’s name disappeared from the title 
and the covers began to include regularly a ‘cours des effets’. 
By 8 August 1789, the Gazette de littérature was no longer being 
published. In this issue of the Journal historique et politique there 
was a notice which stated that inasmuch as the ‘political section has 
taken today a predominant interest’, henceforth there would be 
no literary news, which ‘offers ... no interest at the present 
moment.’ Beginning with 19 December 1789, the journal would 
be composed of three sheets instead of two, at no increase in 
price. 

As will be seen in the section which deals with the Mercure de 
France, Panckoucke, on 17 December 1791, announced that he 
had surrendered the royal privilege of the Mercure and had taken 
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up again that of the Journal de politique et de littérature. From that 
time the words ‘historique’ and ‘politique’ appear frequently in 
the frequently changing title of the Mercure. Mallet Du Pan, who 
had become editor in 1783, had already been succeeded by 
Jacques Peuchet (1738-1830). During the four months that fol- 
lowed the stirring events of 10 August 1791, the Journal lost 
777 subscribers. In spite of this Panckoucke stated on 8 December 
1792, the date of the publication of the last duodecimo weekly 
Mercure, that the Journal would continue to appear regularly 
each Saturday, and that it would contain ‘a faithful résumé of the 
public papers in all languages, and a political correspondence in 
all countries’ (Supplément to Mercure, 8 December 1792). It 
would consist of three sheets and sometimes four, and would 
cost twenty-five livres a year. The editors would be J. J. Lenoir- 
Laroche, ‘a former member of the National Constituent Assem- 
bly’, and Charles Denis, ‘former editor of this journal’. Domi- 
nique Garat, minister of justice, would prepare a monthly ‘tableau 
moral et politique’. 

By January 1793 Panckoucke found himself in a ‘cruel’ posi- 
tion because only 434 subscribers remained, as compared with 
2300 the year before. During January, and February, however, 
he managed to publish an issue each Saturday. A typical number, 
such as no.2 of 12 January, bore the title Mercure historique et 
politique de l’Europe, dit de Genève, par une société de patriotes. 
The inside cover carried the customary monthly calendar. Then 
came seventy-two pages of material under the heading ‘Journal 
historique et politique’. Publication ceased on 28 February 1793. 
On that date issue n.9 ‘and last’ appeared. It had an ‘important 
notice to the subscribers’, in which Panckoucke announced that 
many subscribers had expressed the desire that the weekly 
‘Mercure historique et politique de l’Europe et de Genève’ be 
printed more often, so that the news of the war on land and sea, 
and of the Convention might be ‘fresher and more prompt.’ The 
plan was considered desirable but too costly. Accordingly Pan- 
ckoucke had decided to abandon the Journal historique et poli- 
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tique as an entity and to use its materials in the Mercure français 
historique, politique et littéraire. Henceforth the subscribers would 
receive each day a copy of the eight-page octavo Mercure, which 
would be ‘edited according to the same principles and by the 
same authors.’ This arrangement was destined to be of short 
duration, for daily publication ceased on 23 March when the 
Mercure again became a weekly. The words ‘historique’ and 
‘politique’ remained in the title of the Mercure from this time 
until, on 18 February 1799, the Mercure francais, historique, 
politique et littéraire, par une société de gens de lettres was given up 
_ by Panckoucke’s successor and son-in-law, Henri Agasse. 


Journal de politique et de littérature 


The Journal de politique et de littérature which absorbed the 
Journal de littérature, des sciences et des arts was printed in Paris, 
but with the imprint of Brussels, so that it was known as the 
‘Journal de Bruxelles’. Bachaumont states that when Panckoucke 
put out the first issue of this new journal on 25 October 1774, he 
had engaged Simon Nicolas Henri Linguet as editor ‘in the hope 
that he would attract subscriptions.’ Linguet was a former lawyer, 
who, because of his impetuous character, his caustic wit and his 
exaggerated self esteem, had recently been expelled from the 
Paris bar after ten years of practice. Apparently seeing in jour- 
nalism a weapon of vengeance, he accepted Panckoucke’s offer 
to edit the new periodical. Linguet himself asserted that Pan- 
ckoucke had given him, on 17 February 1775, a thirty-year 
contract at an annual salary of 10,000 livres (Bachaumont, 
XXxiii.78-79). 

The first issue contained items on the principal events of the 
European courts and news of the republic of letters. Linguet 
prefaced it with a long preamble in which he assured his enemies 
that he would not abuse his ‘sceptre of criticism’ and would not 
transform it into a dagger (Bachaumont, i.261; 31 October 1774). 
For a few months he maintained a relatively impartial and 
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moderate attitude, but he soon began to indulge in insolent attacks 
against important persons and institutions of Paris. After his 
publication, in the issue of 25 July 1776, of a mordant article on 
the June meeting of the French academy and its reception of 
Jean Francois de La Harpe, members of the Academy entered a 
complaint. The duke of Nivernois and the maréchal de Duras 
took the article to Miromesnil, keeper of the seals, and demanded 
that satisfaction be given. Suard also complained to Panckoucke, 
his brother-in-law. Orders were sent promptly to Panckoucke 
to remove Linguet from the editorship, under penalty of suppress- 
ing the journal. On 2 August 1776, Panckoucke sent Linguet an 
official letter from the officer of foreign affairs and dismissed him. 
(An interesting, if biased account of the Academy meeting and 
Linguet’s dismissal may be seen in the Mémoires de Brissot, 
xxxii.60-67). The meeting was ‘not only long, cold, soporific 
and even superlatively ridiculous and in bad taste” Of the 
intrigue which resulted in Linguet’s disgrace Brissot says: ‘one 
saw the wife of Louis xvi stand up for Linguet, and wish to have 
his property restored to him. It is true that she displayed here this 
thoughtlessness which she was wont to have in all matters. The 
Journal politique pleased her because it was satirical and slanderous, 
because it cheered her up sometimes and never wounded her. 
Provided that it did not attack august personages, like her and 
the king, what mattered it what the editor said or did not say? 
Louis xvi replied to her, without doubt, that that mattered much 
to all persons, who, even though they were not great personages, 
cared nonetheless for their reputation. And inasmuch as they had 
painted Linguet with the traits of an impudent Zoile, of a defiant 
Arétin, attacking at the same time the throne and the Academy, 
Antoniette’s good will went for naught’). 

Bachaumont states in reference to Panckoucke’s part in the 
debasement of his editor that he, surfeited with Linguet’s ‘ill 
humour... egotism... and despotism’, after a trip to Geneva, 
where they had quarrelled violently, resolved to rid himself of 
his associate, ‘so useful to his fortune, but so intolerable in 
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business” (ix.178). Linguet fled from Paris, went to Geneva and 
Ferney (where he met Mallet Du Pan for the first time), and 
entered claims against Panckoucke, demanding an indemnity 
and threatening to have a writ served against him. On 20 August 
he sent a letter to Louis xvi from Brussels, in which he outlined 
his differences with Panckoucke and the alleged injustices which 
he had suffered (Bachaumont, ix.206, 210, 217). From Belgium 
he went to London where he soon established his notorious 
Annales politiques, civiles et littéraires. In this journal and in 
other writings he often railed at Panckoucke, La Harpe and the 
. Academy. In August 1776 he returned to Paris to enter suit 
against the duc d’Aiguillon. On August 26 he pleaded his own 
case, not as a lawyer, but as a private citizen before president 
d’Ormesson, and on 11 March 1787 Aiguillon was condemned to 
pay 24,000 livres and expenses (Bachaumont, xxxii.280-282). 
He also entered suit against Panckoucke, demanding an indem- 
nity for the year during which he had not received 10,000 livres, 
according to the original contract. He published a Précis et 
consultation in support of his case which was pending at the 
Châtelet (Bachaumont, xxxv.474). 

Following Linguet’s dismissal in 1776, Panckoucke seems to 
have been uncertain for some time as to whom he should select 
as editor of the Journal politique. The issue of 5 August came out 
‘without any change or announcement’ (Bachaumont, ix.211; 
15 August 1776). Rumours were abroad that the new editor 
would be La Harpe, but to some that seemed improbable, for, 
as Bachaumont said: ‘One could not believe that the new aca- 
demician, being the cause or the pretext of the disgrace of M. Lin- 
guet, would have the infamy to enrich himself with his spoils.’ 
Finally, the issue of 5 October announced that since 25 July 
La Harpe, who, until this date, had served as literary editor of 
the Mercure, where his work was said to have been ‘very slight 
and often nil’ (Mercure, October 1776, 187-188), had been named 
to edit the literary section of the Journal de politique et de littéra- 
ture and that J. G. Dubois-Fontanelle, until 1 June 1776, editor 
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of the Gazette littéraire des Deux-Ponts (founded in 1770 and one 
of the leading literary journals of Europe) had become editor of 
the political news, having had this section ‘in his bands . . . for 
some time.’ A month later Bachaumont noted that ‘a change for 
the worse’ already had occurred and that the Journal de politique 
et de litérature had become ‘cold, arid, boring’ (ix.230). 

By late November Panckoucke was said to have become much 
dissatisfied with La Harpe, who, far from attracting new sub- 
scribers, was causing ‘considerable desertions’ (Bachaumont, 
ix.305). Fifteen hundred subscribers were reported to have with- 
drawn since Linguet’s discharge. Brissot states, in much the same 
vein as Bachaumont, that the journal was ‘dry, dull, heavy and 
vapid’, and that ‘after having bored his subscribers to death, 
was going to die of starvation’ (xxxii.67). In January 1777 
Panckoucke felt it necessary to present to Vergennes, minister 
of foreign affairs, a memoir in which he requested a reduction of 
the 22,000 livres which he was then paying to that ministry. By 
4 April he was in serious financial straits, being insolvent to the 
amount of 340,000 livres. On that date he obtained a judgement 
from Amelot ministre de la maison du rot, having had the support 
of Buffon and Jean Jacques Rousseau in his petition, which allow- 
ed him to suspend payments. He managed to survive the crisis, 
however, and was able to continue in business without taking 
advantage of the official decree (1791 Lettre, p.11). 

In addition to his financial troubles, Panckoucke was incurring 
continued complaints from his subscribers, who were, according 
to Bachaumont, becoming indignant at the ‘impertinence and 
insolence’ of La Harpe, so that he considered transferring the 
editorship to Suard (x.14). In spite of the statement of Bachau- 
mont, and although La Harpe was, in Panckoucke’s own words: 
‘confined ... in very narrow bounds, which embarrassed him 
for the scope, the number and the variety of his articles’, it 
would appear that Panckoucke was not entirely displeased with 
the work of La Harpe and Dubois-Fontanelle, for, as will be 
seen below, he retained them in similar posts, when, in June 1778, 
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the Journal de politique et de littérature was merged with his 
newly acquired Mercure de France. 

We have seen that during the financial crisis, Buffon and Jean 
Jacques Rousseau lent their support to Panckoucke. Voltaire, 
also, came to the aid of his friend and publisher. Finding the 
success of the journal ‘much beneath its merits’, Panckoucke 
besought Voltaire to prepare some articles for it. The latter 
wrote, on 15 February 1777, that he was at his service and would 
do all that he could to please him. The Journal de politique et de 
littérature was, he said, regaining favour among ‘honourable 
- men and those of a good heart.’ He must have set to work at 
once, for, on 2 April 1777, he forwarded his first two reviews, 
along with a letter in which he claimed that they were not his own 
work, but that of a young man ‘who is in good health and works 
much better.’ Contrary to those who were speaking dispara- 
gingly of Panckoucke’s periodical, he said: ‘One considers his 
journal as a model in literature. And if it is not appreciated in 
Paris, it is a sad proof that there is no longer good taste nor good 
judgement.’ Voltaire’s contribution consisted of five articles in 
all which were published from 25 April to 5 July. Voltaire said 
that Panckoucke had agreed to maintain ‘the most inviolable 
secret’ concerning the articles’ authorship. He inserted, however, 
several footnotes, such as: “This article is by M. de V***.’ Voltaire 
was much vexed, and complained of Panckoucke’s indiscretion 
which caused him a ‘deadly affliction’ (Best.19532). With this 
incident, Voltaire ceased his collaboration. 

Panckoucke encountered further difficulties in 1777 by the 
founding of a competitor, the Journal frangais, which appeared 
for the first time on 15 January. Its editors were Charles Palissot 
and Jean Marie Bernard Clément, who had obtained a royal 
privilege to print and distribute this bi-monthly publication, to 
be made up of letters, articles and announcements of literary 
matters, poems and news. Its announced purpose was to avenge 
the writers who had cause to complain of the journalists, but, in 
reality, said Bachaumont, it was planned in order to ‘serve as a 
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counterpart of La Harpe in the Journal de Bruxelles (Hatin, 
Bibliographie, 28-32). 

With the merging of the Journal de politique et de littérature 
with the Mercure de France in June 1778, at which time there 
were, according to Panckoucke, nearly 6000 subscribers (“Avis 
de M. Panckoucke’ in Mercure, 17 Dec. 1791), the name disap- 
peared temporarily. Its material was continued as the political 
division of the Mercure. As such the section bore at first the title 
Journal politique de Bruxelles, and, after 5 December 1789, that 
of the Journal historique et politique de Bruxelles. It was in reality 
identical with the Journal historique et politique de Genéve. As 
Panckoucke said in the Mercure of 25 November 1778, it 
‘fills the same objects as that of Geneva, but it is not sold 
separately’ (p.312). The name appeared again in 1791, when 
Panckoucke announced on 17 December that he had decided to 
surrender the patent of the Mercure de France and take up again 
the Journal de politique et de littérature. It would appear, he said, 
‘under the title of Mercure francais, politique, historique et litté- 
raire (‘Supplément to Mercure de France, 17 December 1791, 
p-2). 

Mercure de France 


The famous Mercure, started in 1672 with the title Mercure 
galant, had had many names and many editors until in June 1778, 
on the bankruptcy of its owner François Lacombe, it passed into 
the hands of Panckoucke. Until that date it had been a monthly 
periodical, but there had been occasional additional numbers 
which had brought the yearly output to fourteen or fifteen 
volumes. 

Lacombe (1735-1795), compiler of the Dictionnaire du vieux 
langage français, which Panckoucke had published in 1765-1767, 
had become the owner of the Mercure in 1768. On this purchase 
he had incurred heavy obligations, for he had had to agree to 
pay 5000 francs to the dispossessed editor, Pierre Antoine de La 
Place, and 30,000 francs in pensions. He had in addition acquired 
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recently the Journal des savants. For ten years, from July 1766 
through May 1778, he had succeeded in publishing sixteen 
volumes of the Mercure annually, made up of eight regular issues 
and four double numbers in January, April, July and October. 
Because of having ‘wished to undertake too much’, (Belin, 
p-75) he had fallen into serious financial difficulties by early 1778, 
and by 14 May he had used up all his funds and had entered bank- 
ruptcy, being some 500,000 francs in debt. The Mercure alone 
was said to have cost him more than 100,000 francs. Contributing 
to his troubles had been, said Bachaumont, losses incurred in 
. publishing the ‘works of several Academicians, and, among 
others ... the Poème des Incas by M. Marmontel’ (xii.24). By 
18 June 1778 the Mercure had been suspended, and a few days 
later Panckoucke became the owner of the patent and the privi- 
lege. Of his purchase he said in 1791: “They offered it to all the 
booktrade, and no one wanted it. My position alone allowed me 
to save it’ (Mercure, 17 December 1791, ‘Avis de m. Panckoucke’). 
According to Bachaumont, it was planned to abandon the 
Mercure and several other papers and to create a new one which 
would enrich itself from the spoils. By virtue of his privilege 
Panckoucke was assured the monopoly of ‘la petite presse’ and 
that of the ‘presse semi-littéraire’ and ‘semi-politique’ (Hatin, 
Bibliographie, p.Ixix). 

In a position to engage in a greatly expanded operation because 
of his strong financial position, Panckoucke, the so-called ‘Atlas 
de la librairie’, effected at once and on subsequent occasions the 
consolidation of several other journals, of which he was or of 
which he became the proprietor. He desired, said Bachaumont, 
‘that the others should become ... at least tributaries of his 
because of its first rank’ (xii.35; 6 July 1776). He immediately 
joined to the subscription list of the Mercure the subscribers of 
the Journal de politique et de littérature, with its ‘nearly 6000” 
subscribers, the Journal des dames, the Journal français, and the 
Journal des spectacles. By this action these four publications were 
‘suppressed’ ( Journal des savants, July 1778, p.505). The Journal 
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de politique would hold in the future, Panckoucke explained, ‘the 
place which the political news had occupied at the end of the 
Mercure.’ He proposed to issue the Mercure every ten days and 
to present in it a résumé of all the important and interesting 
articles in the foreign gazettes, and ‘a great number of facts 
which sure and multiplied correspondences procure for us daily’ 
(Mercure, June 1778, p.73). The other three journals were, accord- 
ing to Bachaumont, ‘in a great crisis because of the catastrophe 
of the Mercure’ (xii.19; 18 June 1778). The Journal. français 
edited by Palissot and Clément, had just died of ‘inanition’. 
‘They have been obliged to cease for lack of sufficient subscrip- 
tions’, said Bachaumont (xii.21; 18 June 1778). Panckoucke had 
recently purchased ‘the remains’ of the Journal des dames, 
whose subscribers had ‘diminished’ greatly (zbid.). The Journal 
des spectacles ‘has just come to an end’, said Bachaumont on 
10 July 1778. Later on Panckoucke consolidated with the Mercure 
the Journal de la librairie, the Gazette des tribunaux abrégée, and, 
in 1779, the Affaires de l Angleterre et de l’ Amérique. By means of 
these combinations, for which he made ‘great sacrifices’, Pan- 
ckoucke was able to ‘save’ the Mercure de France and to pay the 
pensions and royalties (‘Avis de M. Panckoucke’ in Mercure, 
17 December 1791). 

Oncein possession of the Mercure, he wasted no timeand distrib- 
uted in June a small issue of 120 pages. This was followed in the 
succeeding months by larger numbers of 360 or 364 pages, 
making a total of fourteen volumes for 1778, of which seven were 
the work of Lacombe and seven of Panckoucke. In his avertisse- 
ment in the first number of the new Mercure, which he entitled 
Mercure de France, dédié au roi, par une société de gens de lettres, 
contenant le journal politique des principaux événements de toutes les 
cours : les pièces fugitives en prose et en vers : l’annonce et l analyse 
des ouvrages nouveaux: les inventions et découvertes dans les 
sciences et dans les arts : les spectacles : les causes célèbres : les 
académies de Paris et des provinces : la notice des édits, arrêts : 
les avis particuliers, etc., Panckoucke outlined the plans by which 
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he hoped to make the ‘oldest ... and most diversified of all 
the newspapers’ more acceptable to the reading public, and an- 
nounced an imposing list of editors and contributors (Mercure, 
June 1779, p.73). 

Among the most important of these was his brother-in-law 
Suard, the erstwhile editor of the Journal des étrangers (1760- 
1762) and the Gazette littéraire de l’Europe (1764-1766). The 
collaboration of this accomplished and prominent man of letters 
and censor of the theatre played a most important part in the 
success of the Mercure, whose subscription list is said to have 
. been brought within a few years to about 15,000, a remarkable 
figure for the times. Suard was to take charge of the articles on 
philosophy and the arts and sciences. Dubois-Fontanelle was to 
edit the political section, as he had done for the Journal de politique, 
and La Harpe was entrusted with the general editorship and the 
entries on literature and the theatre. Daubenton was to prepare 
the articles on natural history, and Pierre Joseph Macquer and 
Jean Baptiste Bucquet those on chemistry and medicine respec- 
tively. Joseph Honoré Remy and Guillaume Germain Guyot 
were to supply the materials on jurisprudence, and Nicolas 
Baudeau those on political economy. In addition to these on the 
regular staff, several others had, according to Panckoucke, 
‘promised their aid’ (Mercure, June 1778). Among these who 
were, in Bachaumont’s words, to crown ‘the whole by ethics 
and metaphysics’, were Barthélemy Imbert, who was to furnish 
short stories, Claude Joseph Dorat and Arnaud Berquin who 
would supply idylls, romances and occasional pieces, Alembert, 
Marmontel, and Condorcet, who were to prepare the articles on 
ethics and metaphysics (Bachaumont, xii.24). The abbé Remy, 
before his death in July 1782 had become ‘the right arm of Sieur 
Panckoucke’ (ibid.23). 

During July the first complete month of Panckoucke’s control, 
the Mercure became involved in an unfortunate affair which 
caused a considerable stir and dissatisfaction among its readers 
and contributors. La Harpe was indiscreet enough to insert in 
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the Mercure ‘a very impudent criticism’ of Voltaire’s Zulime 
only a few weeks after the latter’s death. Whereupon the marquis 
de Villevieille addressed a letter of complaint, ‘very witty, very 
polite, and very stinging’, to Panckoucke. This resulted ina long 
apology by La Harpe in the Mercure of 15 July, in which he ad- 
mitted his fault, but in which he showed his ill-will to two of his 
colleagues, Suard and Condorcet, along with François Arnaud, 
by implying, while not naming them, that they were the authors 
ofthe letter thought to be by Villevieille. He painted the supposed 
writers ‘with the most odious colours’ as men, who, ‘being 
unable to bring any talent to literature, bring a spirit of intrigue’ 
(Grimm, x.241-244). This presumption on La Harpe’s part was 
doubtless one of the chief causes of a ‘general clamor’ against 
the Mercure, ‘whose new editorial staff displeases’, to use the 
words of Bachaumont. Panckoucke had, said Bachaumont, 
‘imputed the fault to Sieur La Harpe, hated by a great number 
of men-of-letters’, and had removed him as editor-in-chief, 
while offering to keep him as a ‘simple cooperator’. At first he 
was put in charge of the theatre section at a salary of 1000 francs, 
then he was removed entirely. ‘It is unbelievable’, said Bachau- 
mont, ‘how much the self-conceit of this author, who is not 
without merit, has caused him vexations’ (; November 1778). By 
December 1778, surfeited by the quarrels which he had brought 
upon himself, La Harpe was considering seeking diversion by a 
trip to Russia. He did not leave Paris at this time, however, and 
soon became reconciled with Panckoucke, who persuaded him 
to accept 3000 francs to preside over the editing of the Mercure. 

By January 1781 La Harpe had been replaced by Le Vacher de 
Charnois, who became editor of the articles on the theatre. In 
turn he was replaced in August 1782 by Suard for the section on 
the opera. Meanwhile Panckoucke’s former editor Linguet, who 
had been relieved of the editorship of the Journal de politique, 
printed in his London Annales politiques, civiles et littéraires du 
18% siècle a factum against the Mercure. Herein he scoffed at the 
union of his former journal with the Mercure, called it ‘this little 
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bastard’, and predicted that it would suffer an early death in spite 
of ‘the multitude of its fathers’ (iv.189-192; 1778). He criticized 
the printing of the list of editors and collaborators, and boasted 
that when he had been editor of the Journal de politique et de litté- 
rature he had had more than 7000 subscribers. To Linguet’s 
assault Panckoucke retorted, on 5 October 1778, in a ‘very 
moderate defense and reduced to a simple note’ (Bachaumont, 
xii.126), by stating that the public, by subscribing ‘in crowds’, 
had manifested its confidence in the talents of the cooperating 
authors to such a degree that printer Lambert was already prepar- 
- ing issues of 7000 copies. Furthermore he pointed out that the 
uniting of the two journals had met with the approval of every- 
body and that he had furnished copies of the Mercure to its 
subscribers at his own expense, inasmuch as Lacombe had left 
no funds for the terms already paid for. In addition he had re- 
imbursed more than 500 subscribers of the Journal des dames, the 
Journal des spectacles, and the Journal français, who had not been 
satisfied with his proposal that they accept the Mercure in lieu of 
the other gazettes. He accused Linguet of falsehood, and stated 
that never had more than 6000 copies of the Journal de politique 
been printed, and that, when he had removed him from the editor- 
ship in July 1776, more than 500 subscribers had already been 
lost (Mercure, October 1778, p.71-72). 

These annoyances seem to have caused only temporary embar- 
rassment to Panckoucke, and to have been readily overcome. The 
following year, 1779, he had a mild skirmish, which turned out 
to his advantage, with Jean Baptiste Gabriel Alexandre Grosier, 
who had, that year, initiated the Journal de littérature, des sciences 
et des arts as a successor to the ‘Journal de Trévoux’. Conserva- 
tive on all religious, political and social questions, the publication 
was made up principally of reviews of recent books and a few 
original articles. Attempting to provide more interest for his 
journal, Grosier began to insert political news by the device of 
writing or causing to be written letters on that subject. Panckou- 
cke saw through the ruse and complained to the minister of 
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justice that Grosier was infringing on his privilege. The minister 
decreed that Grosier could henceforth discuss political matters 
only on condition that he pay a considerable sum to Panckoucke 
(Hatin, Bibliographie, p.36). 

Likewise Panckoucke had his difficulties with the publishers 
of the Journal de Paris, which was founded in 1777 as France’s 
first daily newspaper. Rightly fearing that competition of this 
successful daily which operated, so it was said, at an annual profit 
of 100,000 francs, Panckoucke and other monopoly holders 
‘uttered great outcries’ and succeeded in having the Journal de 
Paris suppressed temporarily. For several years the Mercure 
continued to complain against the advertising of its rival, but 
with such little effect that is was able to appear regularly until 
the outbreak of the Revolution (Hatin, p.77). 

In July 1779 Panckoucke was able to announce the next step 
in the progress of the Mercure. On 10 July he printed a ‘nouvel 
avis’, in which he disclosed that he had now received permission, 
denied when he first began publication, to produce an issue of the 
Mercure each Saturday. He could now offer fifty-two numbers a 
year, totalling 4992 pages. The price was set at thirty francs for 
Paris and thirty-two for the provinces, postage paid. To meet the 
complaints of some of his readers concerning the smallness of 
the type in the Journal politique de Bruxelles, he promised to 
secure larger characters for the political news, which ‘circum- 
stances render so interesting today.’ He stated that the original 
editors and authors, who, up to then, had ‘been good enough to 
contribute to its success’, would continue to serve. The Mercure 
had never been ‘more lively, nor better made’, because, he 
claimed, his writers, ‘the most distinguished in literature’, 
regarded the publication as ‘an honest enterprise where they could 
set down their judgements and their observations without com- 
promising themselves.’ The form and plan would remain the 
same. The Mercure would contain: 1. one or two poems; 2. a 
short story when good ones were available; 3. fugitive pieces in 
prose; 4. enigmas and logogriphs, ‘which are, so to speak, the 
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stamp of the Mercure; 5. reviews of new books; 6. articles on the 
arts, inventions, new discoveries and the theatre, ‘a part which 
has always been treated with care and in a distinguished manner’, 
with La Harpe writing on the Comédie Francaise, Suard on the 
opera, and Remy on the sacred concert; 7. special notices; 
8. announcements of new books; and 9. decrees, edicts, declara- 
tions, announcements of the academies of Paris and the provinces, 
celebrated trials, anecdotes, public and private events, all of which 
would appear in the article ‘Paris’ in the political section. This 
section, Panckoucke said, would offer each week, with the custom- 
_ ary exactitude, detail and fidelity, a résumé of the important 
and unusual materials in the foreign press. This would have, he 
said, ‘a new degree of interest by the union of the works of the 
author of this journal with those of the author of the Journal 
historique et politique de Genève. 

Grosier, bested in his previous brush with Panckoucke, showed 
his spleen by printing in his new journal ‘a very well done criti- 
cism’ of the Mercure and its announced increase in price. Pan- 
ckoucke chose not to reply to this blast (Georges de Courcel, 
Bulletin du bibliophile, 15 July 1902, p.313). 

To the political division of the Mercure was added, beginning 
on 27 November 1779, a two-page supplement which was entitled 
‘Supplément aux nouvelles de Londres.’ This supplement, made 
up of many data on English and American matters, such as the 
movements of naval vessels in the American Revolution, was 
continued in many issues of the following years. It was the sequel 
of the Affaires del’ Angleterre et de l’ Amérique, which had recently 
been given up and which Panckoucke had acquired. 

During the 1780s the Mercure enjoyed a period of increasing 
popularity. In 1787 Panckoucke claimed that his subscribers were 
loaning their copies so widely that each was read by ten persons, 
so that from 80,000 to 100,000 were seeing it regularly. On 24 June 
of that year he mentioned a printing of 11,000 copies. Later on, 
as already seen, the number of subscribers is said to have risen to 
some 15,000. In 1781 Panckoucke, according to Bachaumont, 
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‘plotted a great deal’ to have the Année littéraire suppressed 
and to annex it to the Mercure. The whole Encyclopedic party 
is backing him up and it much to be feared that things will turn 
out badly for poor Fréron’ (27 July 1781). It was during this 
period that Panckoucke completed the acquisition and amalgama- 
tion with the Mercure of other journals, inaugurated an important 
additional one, the Gazette nationale ou le Moniteur universel, and 
began the publication of his great Encyclopédie méthodique. Many 
of the numbers of this day carried the Journal de la librairie, which 
contained ‘the exact notice of the new books, engravings and 
the arts, the invention of M. P. Pierres’, printed on the back cover, 
and abridgements of extracts from the Gazette des tribunaux 
(Paris 1775-1780, 20 vol. in-8), by m. Mars, advocate of the Paris 
parliament. In addition the Mercure had frequent supplements, 
made up of such matters as advertising for Panckoucke’s other 
publications or news taken from foreign gazettes. One, that of 
24 June 1786, informed men of letters, printers and dealers that 
the Mercure would accept advertising prospectuses of new works 
of literature, music and engravings. An entire sheet (24 pages) 
would cost 504 francs, while two pages were offered at 42 francs. 
This plan proved to be attractive, and many of the succeeding 
issues contained 24-page advertising supplements. 

Over the years several changes took place in the personnel of 
the Mercure. Claude Joseph Dorat died on 29 April 1780. In 
1781 Le Vacher de Charnois was editor of all articles on the 
theatre ‘at 150 francs a sheet’ (Bachaumont, xvir, p.8). Dubois- 
Fontanelle, who had given the political section a considerable 
extension since 1778, was replaced in 1784 by Jacques Mallet 
Du Pan. A publicist of Geneva, Mallet Du Pan had been for a 
time associated with Linguet in London on the Annales politiques. 
When Linguet was incarcerated in the Bastille, Mallet Du Pan 
began a new series of Annales in Geneva, as a sequel to those of 
Linguet. His Mémoires politiques, civiles et littéraires sur l’état 
de l’Europe failed to win public esteem and only thirty-six num- 
bers were printed during a two year period. After Linguet’s 
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release Mallet Du Pan, who had gained for himself the reputation 
of an honest and well informed publicist, ceased publication in 
March 1783. He went to Paris and associated himself with 
Panckoucke as editor of the Journal historique et politique at an 
annual salary of 7200 francs and 1200 francs for the articles which 
he was to prepare for the literary section. He was a firm believer 
that the most desirable form of government was a monarchy 
supported by law and the authority of a moderate aristocracy. 
In his writings he displayed courage, a taste for independence and 
liberty, an inflexibility of character, an obstinacy, and an over- 
. exaggerated importance which he attached to his doctrines. 
Accordingly, from 1783 to 1789, his task was often difficult be- 
cause of official censorship. 

In reference to Panckoucke’s plan to engage Mallet Du Pan 
as editor of his journals, Vergennes wrote him on 9 June 1785 
that he should take care not to ‘plunder the editor of the Gazette 
de France of the materials which are required by him and which 
should be furnished him before passing into the hands of the 
editor of the journals. Besides, M. de Fontanelles having com- 
posed these works during eight years to the liking of the readers, 
it would not be just to take them from him without giving him 
satisfaction for his work.’ Vergennes then offered this advice to 
Mallet Du Pan: ‘If M. Mallet du Pan is to be put in charge of the 
political journals, I believe I should advise him not to affect the 
flowery style and the scientific language which had been judged 
out of place in some numbers of the Journal de Genéve. Since this 
writer lacks neither taste nor good sense he will understand that a 
pure style, an unadorned narration, correct and impartial, are the 
characteristics suitable to this kind of work, instead of reflections 
and oratorical turns which ought to be proscribed. I shall arrange 
at once to assure the existence of the journals without injury to 
the editing of the Gazette.’ 

Jacques Peuchet says in the Biographie universelle (xxvi.263- 
266) that it was under Mallet Du Pan that the Mercure attained 
prime eminence, and that this ‘pioneer of modern political 
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journalism’ scored ‘so prodigious’ a success that more than 20,000 
copies were required, and that the Journal historique et politique 
marked an epoch in the history of French journalism. The same 
writer adds that Mallet Du Pan introduced statistical researches, 
diplomatic considerations, and an independence of character 
which previously had been so lacking in the French periodicals 
that they were far inferior to those of England and even of 
Germany. 

Mallet Du Pan edited the political section of the Mercure until 
1792, gaining high rank among the political journalists of the 
day. After the abolition of censorship on 4 August 1789, he 
declared that henceforth he would exercise greater freedom and 
give further development to his principles and the matters which 
he would discuss. Until 6 October 1789, he encountered little 
trouble, although he had been requested to write more in favour 
of the Revolution. This he characteristically refused to do. After 
the revolt of the people of Paris on 5-6 October 1789, he expressed 
his disfavour with such vehemence that he was held to be one of 
the greatest enemies of the Revolution. On two occasions, be- 
cause of this antagonism, he temporarily relinquished the editor- 
ship. In early April 1790 he left his post and went to Geneva. 
Rather than to submit to ‘any kind of tyranny whatever’, 
which was menacing his liberty he abandoned ‘to more flexible 
hands a task which in his will never be dishonoured’ (Mercure 
historique et politique de Bruxelles, 26 June 1790, p.229). Again, 
at the time of the flight of the royal family on 21 June 1791, he 
was unable for two weeks to serve as editor. A search was made 
of his house and all his papers were confiscated. During the inter- 
val Jacques Peuchet took over his functions. On resuming the 
editorship Mallet Du Pan continued to attack vigorously the 
excesses of the Revolution, winning thereby further enemies, 
but, on the other hand, gaining many partisans and firm friends 
because of his courage. He abandoned his post definitely in 
May 1792. Louis xvi sent him to Germany on a mission to the 
king of Prussia. His mission bore no fruit, and, unable to return 
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to Paris, he went back to Geneva. In 1799 he departed for England, 
where he established the Mercure britannique, which soon became 
widely known as one of the best of the contemporary political 
journals, and all of whose numbers were promptly reprinted in 
Paris. 

Until 1 August 1789 the Mercure, printed by Moutard in the 
rue des Mathurins, appeared regularly with issues of ninety-six 
pages and occasional supplements. Marmontel, who had pub- 
lished his Contes moraux in the Mercure during the time that he 
had been the editor, began, in 1789, to furnish his Mouveaux 
. contes moraux. With the Revolution came a sudden and violent 
upheaval which forced the established publishers, who had until 
then enjoyed the rights of monopoly, to alter significantly their 
methods and policies. For the Mercure there were to be serious 
adjustements in the size of issues, collaborators, emphasis and 
finances. 

Panckoucke was a prominent member of the assembly of 
electors as a Paris representative of the wers-ézat, and, on 21 April 
1789, he distributed a memoir entitled: Avis d’un membre du 
tiers-état sur la réunion des ordres. On 23 May 1789, some two and 
a half weeks after Louis xvi had convoked the states general, 
Panckoucke presented a petition, soliciting permission to print 
a ‘Journal de l’Assemblée Nationale’, as a ‘natural supplement’ 
of the Mercure, ‘the oldest of the journals’, which, he said, was 
widely consulted because of the authenticity of its reports. 
Although his petition was not acted upon, the idea had its impor- 
tant fruition some months later in the Gazette nationale ou Moni- 
teur universel, to be discussed in a later chapter. On 6 August 
four days after the national assembly had decreed the abolition of 
privileges, the twenty-four page issue of the Mercure began with 
a notice in which Panckoucke outlined several changes and inno- 
vations which had been made necessary by the ‘new order of 
things.’ Henceforth, he wrote, the items in the Mercure would no 
longer be censored. Thereby the journal would, he hoped, acquire 
a new degree of utility and interest. Each author would serve as 
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his own censor and would sign his name to his articles. For those 
which were unsigned, Barthélemy Imbert, editor of the literary 
section, would be responsible. Nicolas Etienne Framery (1745- 
1810) would write the items on sacred concerts, the opera and the 
Théâtre de Monsieur, and Jean Charles Levacher de Charnois 
those on the Comédie francaise and the Comédie italienne. “The 
present circumstances prescribe another change’, he went on. 
The political section, edited by Mallet Du Pan, had now assumed 
‘a predominant interest’, to a degree that it would be necessary 
to augment it by an additional sheet, and occasionally by one and 
a half or even two sheets, for the duration of the national assembly. 
The first twenty-four pages would be taken at the expense of the 
literary part of the Mercure, in order not to make it necessary 
to increase the price. The ‘Journal de l’assemblée nationale’, as 
he called it, was to contain the deliberations, the resolutions, the 
speeches and the fundamental documents. All the other articles of 
the ‘Journal politique’ would participate ‘in the advantages of the 
liberty which is restored to us’, he stated. Those on France would 
have an entirely new character, inasmuch as the editor would 
no longer be obliged to use as his source the foreign journals. 

Even as the time for the convoking of the states general had 
approached, ‘a multitude of writings of every nature’, some 
occasional, others periodical, had sprung up. Moreover, hardly 
had the delegates assembled, than, following the lead of Mirabeau, 
all those who knew, or thought they knew ‘how to hold a pen’, 
had rushed into journalism, with the result that newspapers had 
multiplied ‘in a prodigious fashion’ (Hatin, p.91). By October 
1789 the Mercure and other established journals were encounter- 
ing severe competition from the more than fifty new gazettes and 
journals. These publications, many of them dailies, were printing 
verse, articles on literature, the arts and sciences, and politics, 
as well as advertisements, being allowed to do so freely, un- 
censored and without being obliged to pay pensions. The Mercure 
and its contemporaries had done this previously only with the 
most severe regulations and at heavy expense. 
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In the Mercure of 24 October 1789 Panckoucke asserted that, 
in the face of the ‘new order of things, a total destruction of priv- 
ileges’ and ‘the liberty of the press’, he would not complain 
against some of the new publications if their proprietors had not 
conducted themselves toward him ‘in an indecent manner.’ 
They had announced that they would send grazis their own jour- 
nals during the period October through December to the sub- 
scribers to the Mercure and the other older periodicals, provided 
they subscribed to the new publications for the first nine months 
of the following year. Moreover, they had made all sorts of 
. ‘insidious offers’ to the authors of the Mercure and his other 
papers, and had attempted to seduce his office clerks in the hope 
of securing his subscription lists. They had advertised that they 
had already six, eight, or ten thousand subscribers. This was 
impossible, said Panckoucke, who insisted that it would take ten, 
twenty or one hundred years to build up such lists. There were 
no ‘efforts, little ruses, underhanded means’, which they had 
not made use of in an attempt to destroy his business to which he 
had devoted a large part of his fortune, which had cost him ‘ten 
years of troubles, cares and combinations’, and for which he had 
paid the pensions of many men-of-letters, soldiers, widows and 
orphans. He ought to have ceased paying these pensions during 
the month of July, he said, inasmuch as he was then no longer 
benefitting from the exclusive rights which he had enjoyed pre- 
viously. He had continued to pay them, however, for he had 
considered them to be ‘as sacred as the national debt’, and had 
not wished to add to the ‘ills of the day.’ He felt that he should 
not be obligated to do what ‘all the other citizens’ were not 
doing. Accordingly, he was ‘determined’ to pay to the Royal 
Treasury or the departments the pensions for the first six months 
only of 1790 (Mercure, 24 October 1789, pp.97-100). 

Some weeks later Panckoucke, who had been ‘abused, slander- 
ed in several newpapers,’ and had been called ‘an enemy of 
the present revolution,’ and a ‘partisan of the prohibitory 
system and censorship,’ attempted to justify himself by declaring 
179 
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that he held both these systems ‘in horror’. ‘But’, he went on, 
‘as much as I love the liberty of the press and am convinced 
that without it there can exist no public or individual liberty, so 
much do I hold in horror unrestrained liberty of action, incendiary 
writings, calomnies, and even slanders.’ Those who could not 
distinguish ‘the line of demarcation which separates liberty from 
license,’ he concluded, ‘have been, are, and will always be the 
only enemies of liberty’ (Mercure, 21 November 1789, pp.80-84). 

In spite of his many difficulties and those which he was expe- 
riencing in the production of the Encyclopédie méthodique, 
Panckoucke had the courage to announce, on 21 November 1789, 
another publishing venture. On 24 November he would inau- 
gurate his Gazette nationale ou Moniteur universel as France’s 
first ‘gazette and newspaper in the English manner.’ (The history 
of this most important publication will be found below.) 

On 5 December 1789 the Mercure came out with a new titlepage 
and the announcement of new editors. It was still called the Mer- 
cure de France, dédié au roi, and would be composed and edited, 
beginning with the issues of January 1790, by Marmontel, La 
Harpe, Chamfort, ‘all three members of the Académie française’, 
and the former editor, Imbert, for the literary section, which he 
had been forced by ‘imperious circumstances’ to sacrifice almost 
entirely to the ‘Journal politique, which is joined to it.’ He had 
engaged the above collaborators in order to make the literary 
section ‘more interesting and worthy’ and to ‘contribute as 
much as is in them to maintain the engagements of Monsieur 
Panckoucke concerning the present pensions of the men-of- 
letters.’ Mallet Du Pan would remain in charge of the historical 
and political division, which, from 5 December 1789, on, bore 
the title Mercure historique et politique de Bruxelles, after having 
been called previously the Journal politique de Bruxelles. 

Answering those who had inserted in several newspapers the 
statement that the Mercure had lost ‘a large number of subscrip- 
tions’, Panckoucke replied that it had gained more than 800 new 
supporters since the Revolution, and that this strong position 
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had persuaded him to increase its size by one sheet in order to 
‘save the pensions of the men-of-letters’ and to ‘meet all his 
obligations’ (Mercure, 19 December 1789, p. 117). At this time, 
in order to meet the competition of the many new journals and to 
be able to ‘present in its whole extent that which concerns the 
national assembly’, this increase in size would require regular 
issues of 120 pages and occasionally 144. (Actually, beginning 
with 1790, the literary section appeared with forty-eight pages 
in most numbers, sometimes with only thirty-six or twenty-four.) 
The printer was still Mouchard. It was published ‘avec privilége 
- du roi’ at the Hôtel de Thou in the rue des Poitevins at a yearly 
rate of 32 francs (Mercure, 5 December 1789, p.25). 

Various hardships tormented Panckoucke during 1790. On 
6 March he complained again that the new publishers were 
debauching his workmen and were offering high wages for 
night work with which he could not compete. Twice during the 
year he felt it necessary to declare that he had no part in the compo- 
sition and editing of the gazettes which he was distributing from 
the Hôtel de Thou. He was not the author of the articles and was, 
therefore, not responsible for them (Mercure, 6 March 1790, 
p.33; 27 February, p.39; 23 October 1790). On 23 August 
Imbert died. He was replaced by Arnaud Berquin (c.1749-1791), 
one of the editors of the Moniteur, who died on 21 December of 
the following year, and Framery. 

During the following year Panckoucke attempted unsuccess- 
fully to enter national politics. He presented his candidacy for 
the Legislative assembly which was to convene on 1 October 
1791. In the 1791 Lettre, he outlined his qualifications: his con- 
stant preaching of his love for the constitution and the king, his 
writings on subjects of public utility, his love of order and peace, 
his respect for the National assembly, his obedience to the laws, 
his intimate friendship with the ‘three great men of the nation, 
Jean Jacques Rousseau, Voltaire, and Buffon’, his saving of the 
Memoirs of the Academy of sciences and the Academy of inscrip- 
tions. 
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The Mercure came out regularly during the year. In August 
there was a ‘momentary suppression’ of the literary division. 
On 17 August the Asssembly voted a doubling of the postal rates, 
so that the price of the Mercure had to be raised to thirty-three 
francs for Paris and thirty-six for the departments. With the issue 
of 17 December 1791, another new title appeared. It was now 
called the Mercure français, politique, historique et littéraire. 
La Harpe, Marmontel and Framery were to prepare the literary 
part, and Mallet Du Pan, ‘citizen of Geneva’, was in charge of 
the Mercure historique et politique. Panckoucke promised that 
henceforth the literary section would be ‘closer to its specific 
object’ than it had been previously, when the editors had found 
it expedient to follow ‘the general and irresistible movement 
which concentrated all the faculties of the mind and all the forces 
of talent in the first of all our interests, Liberty’ (Mercure, 
17 December 1791, p.1). 

In this same issue there is an ‘avis de Panckoucke’, in which 
he reviewed his connection with the Mercure. He described his 
purchase of it, its union with the Journal de Bruxelles with its 
nearly 6000 subscribers, and the adding to the subscription list 
of those whose were taking his other journals. “These combina- 
tions’, he said, for which he had made ‘great sacrifices’, had 
saved the Mercure de France and had put him in a position to pay 
its pensions and royalties. Even though he had now lost his 
royal privilege, he had continued these payments, even in 
advance, in spite of the ‘very dangerous competition and the 
repeated efforts that had been made since 1789 to cause his papers 
to fail.’ ‘I have not claimed to be generous’, he stated, for these 
payments had seemed to him to be ‘an act of propriety’, inas- 
much as his journals had won additional subscribers during the 
first months of the Revolution. Soon, however, ‘a crowd of 
newspapers’ had become established and the Mercure had lost 
more than 2500 subscribers. “This year’, he added, ‘a consider- 
able sum has been lost.’ This loss amounted to 32,225 francs for 
the Mercure, the journaux politiques, and the Gazette de France. 
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In the face of these difficulties Panckoucke appealed to a minis- 
ter of the king who had granted him a reduction on the payments 
which were due on 1 January 1792, and he had hoped for a while 
to be able to continue the pensions. But ‘a circumstance of major 
importance’, that of doubling the postal rates, had upset all his 
plans. This meant for him a new annual charge of 90,000 francs. 
He had been forced to inform the pensioners of the Mercure and 
the minister of foreign affairs that this decree had put him ‘in 
the most absolute impossibility of paying any dues or pensions in 
the future.’ Before having made known to his pensioners ‘this 
painful news’ he had tried everything to obtain a reduction in 
rates. This had been in vain. The final decision was that the pen- 
sioners were to present their claims to the pension committee, 
and those whose rights were well founded would receive from the 
national treasury the amounts which they had been receiving 
from the newspapers. Panckoucke suggested that his pensioners 
should remember, ‘perhaps with some gratitude’, the sacri- 
fices which he had made for them during the thirty most painful 
months of his whole life: those of the Revolution. 

Ofthe twenty pensioners on his rolls, nine, including Chamfort, 
Pierre Simon Laplace, and Baculard d’Anglas, signed a memoir 
in which they asserted that their pensions had a mortgage on the 
Mercure and that their rights were incontestable as long as the 
Mercure, ‘with or without privilege’, continued to be published. 
They went on to say that the only way whereby Panckoucke 
could be freed from his obligations was to stop printing the 
Mercure. This augmentation of the postal rates was, they asserted, 
merely ‘a decrease in the profits but not a deterioration of the 
property.’ They slandered him, he said, before the minister and 
in public, they threatened a law suit and seizure of his subscrip- 
tion lists. Wishing to forestall all difficulties and to prevent the 
reproaches of the pensioners, some of whom had given him ‘the 
greatest marks of friendship’, and had offered to continue their 
work for him in spite of the suppression of their pensions, he 
decided to surrender the brevet of the Mercure de France to the 
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minister of foreign affairs and take up again the Journal de poli- 
tique et de littérature (Mercure, 17 December 1791, pp.1-8). 
From 17 December 1791, the publication would bear the title: 
Mercure français, politique, historique et littéraire. 

It was published weekly under this name through 8 December 
of the following year. The issues of the literary section contained 
usually thirty-six pages, sometimes only twenty-four. Marmon- 
tel’s Nouveaux contes moraux were regular features. There were 
pièces fugitives, charades, enigmas, logogriphs, literary and theat- 
rical news, and announcements. Mallet Du Pan, who continued 
his attacks against the excesses of the Revolution, edited the 
political section, which was called the ‘Journal politique et his- 
torique’, until his departure for Germany on the king’s mission 
on 21 May 1792. His successor until the fall of the royalty on 
10 August was Jacques Peuchet. For having supported the king 
and the principles of the monarchy, Peuchet was arrested, and 
shortly released, at that time. The issue of 11 August was not 
published, although it had already been printed. The 18 August 
number is entitled ‘Journal hebdomadaire. Dubois-Fontanelle, 
who had been on the staff of the political division, ceased parti- 
cipation, and was replaced by Julien Louis Geoffroy (1745-1814), 
a former collaborator of Grosier on the Année littéraire, who, 
in 1800, became editor of the theatre section of the Journal des 
débats. On 31 August the words ‘liberté, égalité’ were printed 
on the titlepage. On 8 September a new name began to appear: 
Mercure de France, par une société de patriotes. On 6 October, 
following closely the Convention’s decree of 22 September, the 
date was written ‘L’an premier de la République.’ Some of the 
issues of this period came out on blue paper, doubtless an indi- 
cation of the difficulty in finding suitable newsprint. 

The last number of the duodecimo weekly Mercure appeared 
on 8 December 1792. With it came number 49 of the Journal 
historique et politique of the same date. In an avis the public was 
informed that the editors had nothing to do with the subscrip- 
tions and distribution, these being the function of M. Guth, ‘the 
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only distributor of the Mercure Subscribers were requested to 
renew early for 1793. 

One week later, on Saturday 15 December, the first number of 
an altogether different publication, called the Mercure francais, 
politique, historique et littéraire, came out in eight pages octavo. 
“We have determined upon this format to gain space’, said the 
publisher. The editors were: La Harpe for poetry, literature, 
book extracts and reviews; Suard for English literature; Marmon- 
tel for short stories; Jean Paul Rabaut de Saint-Etienne (guillo- 
tined 6 December 1693) for the National convention; count 
Jean Jacques Lenoir-Laroche for internal and military news; 
Dominique Joseph Garat, who was to prepare a tableau moral 
covering European political events at the end of each month; and 
Jean Henri Castera for the political and foreign news. 

The new editors hastened to make known the principles which 
would guide their journal. “There would be as much inexact- 
ness as injustice to judge the present spirit of the Mercure by 
that which it had before the last period of the Revolution’, they 
said. They claimed no merit for their change of opinion, and stated 
that ‘the free man’s first virtue is in the admission of his faults.’ 
Unswervingly attached to the cause of liberty whose maxims they 
had not ceased to propagate, they were not at all terrified by the 
prejudices that they had had to overcome in assuming charge of 
the Mercure. They would try to turn to good account ‘its long 
existence, its established reputation, its numberless cares, and 
even the sacrifices of its entrepreneur.’ After having reflected 
very thoroughly they had reached the decision to publish an issue 
daily, ‘after the fashion of all the other sheets and newspapers’, 
of which the editors estimated that there were more than 150 in 
Paris and the departments. Special emphasis would be given to 
the news of domestic and foreign politics and of the National 
convention. The literary section would be decreased, in order to 
‘bend to the sway of circumstances and to the wishes of the sub- 
scribers’, all of whose ideas and attentions had been absorbed by 
the Revolution, so that they had little time for the ‘profound and 
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solitary meditations which add to the progress of knowledge.” 
In order to conserve the traditional character of the Mercure, 
however, each week a piece of verse, a charade, an enigma and a 
logogriph would be printed. The price would be thirty-six 
francs for Paris and the departments. In a postcript Panckoucke 
reminded his readers that one of the reasons for his ‘continuity 
of efforts for the restauration’ of the Mercure was that he was 
‘one of the great victims of the Revolution’, which had caused 
him a loss of more than a million francs and the fruit of nearly 
forty years of labour. He had just undergone an additional mis- 
fortune in the suspension of payments on one of the leading 
Parisian banks in which he had large deposits. In order to attract 
new subscribers for 1793, the numbers of 15-31 December 1792 
of the Mercure would be given without charge. 

Two different issues were put out on 15 December. One, 
number 50, entitled Mercure francais, began with a statement that 
the change from a weekly to a daily had been decided upon 
‘almost in an instant’, and that there had been no opportunity 
to cover the important events from the 2nd to the 13th of Decem- 
ber. In order to indemnify the subscribers, this extra number, 
which was not the work of the new editors, was published. Its 
main object was to report the ‘ever to be remembered meeting 
of the interrogation of Louis xvr of 11 December. There are 
twenty-four duodecimo pages devoted to the session and the 
appearance of “Louis Capet, last king of the French’, followed 
by a two-page supplement of extracts from the minutes. Number 
51 of the Mercure français, historique, politique et littéraire, made 
up of eight octavo pages, and containing an epigram, an expla- 
nation of the charade, an enigma and a logogriph, literary news, 
theatre, foreign political items, and reports of the National Con- 
vention, is a good example of the new set-up of the Mercure. An 
issue appeared daily for the remainder of the month. That of 
29 December announced the publication, beginning 1 January 
1793, of the Aviseur national, a daily supplement, which was to 
be distributed free to the subscribers of the Mercure and the 
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Moniteur, and to non-subscribers for thirty francs per year. It 
was to contain, in addition to theatre news, market reports, 
foreign exchange rates, anecdotes, paid advertisements and 
announcements. Apparently its success was not great, for the 
issue of January 21, 1793, carried a request that the ‘subscrib- 
ing citizens’ send six francs and five sous for postage, and also a 
statement that separate subscriptions would be reduced to eight- 
een francs. 

The octavo Mercure appeared daily only until 25 March 1793, 
under numbers 50 to 67 in 1792 and 1 to 82 in 1793. Beginning 
with 1793 a weekly literary supplement was projected. This had 
been made necessary, said the editors, in order to give more space 
to political news and especially to the National convention. 
The first supplement appeared on 6 January, and was devoted to 
Panckoucke’s Encyclopédie méthodique. The previously an- 
nounced ‘tableau moral’ of Garat, which had been scheduled 
to appear on 31 December, had been suspended, after having 
been written and printed, because, of ‘reasons which the public 
may readily guess.’ After daily publication was abandoned on 
25 March 1793, the Mercure was resumed as a weekly on 27 
March. In a ‘nouvel avis’ Panckoucke outlined his reasons for 
re-establishing it in its old form. Realizing in December, he 
said, that the ‘Journal de Genéve’ was about to go under, he 
feared that the same fate was imminent for the Mercure. In order 
to ‘save for the nation a journal which had existed for more than 
150 years’, he had decided to try the experiment of daily publica- 
tion. Soon he realized, however, that he did not have enough 
subscribers to continue. Accordingly he had now decided to 
publish the Mercure each week in-octavo. Thenews of the Nation- 
al convention, prepared by Lenoir-Laroche, would be given 
special attention. The literary part would be under the direction 
of La Harpe. Marmontel would furnish short stories regularly, 
and Framery would again be in charge of the news of the theatre. 
Charles Denis would edit the articles on internal and foreign 
politics. The subscription price was maintained at thirty-six 
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francs. Panckoucke promised that, having learned from expe- 
rience, he would make no further changes in the form of the 
Mercure, ‘to which the public appears to have been attached for 
a long time.’ 

From this date until 24 May 1794, the Mercure came out regu- 
larly each Saturday. As an illustration of the emphasis given to the 
two sections during this period, one may consult number 87 of 
30 March 1793, which contains seven pages of the Mercure 
francais and fifty-five pages of the Mercure historique et politique. 
There were soon complaints that Panckoucke had curtailed the 
value of his journal by abandoning daily issues. In December 
1793 he felt it necessary to remind his subscribers that the Mercure 
was the only journal which had continued, during the Revolu- 
tion, to carry articles on literature and the arts. This section, he 
said, in praise of La Harpe, who had supported the extremist 
party through the excesses of 1792-1793, and who had edited 
the Mercure ‘in a sense which was well fitted to flatter the foun- 
ders of the republic’ and who was to be put in prison as a suspect 
in April 1794 had now been entrusted to the talents of ‘a writer 
as commendable for his taste as for his love for liberty and the 
republican principles.’ He also wrote with esteem of the foreign 
division of the Mercure, which provided, he claimed, ‘a precise 
and judicious picture’ of the most important European events. 
This section gave the Mercure ‘a special and distinct physiog- 
nomy’, he concluded. 

Another change in the frequency of appearance and in price 
was announced in the issue of 24 May 1793. In a ‘Nouvel avis 
aux souscripteurs’ the publisher stated that because of the labours 
of the National convention, the happy events which were suc- 
ceeding each other with rapidity and which were ‘due to the 
Revolutionary government’ and the successful military cam- 
paigns, it was now planned to put out the Mercure every five 
days. By this means the meetings of the Convention would be 
reported more promptly, the foreign, domestic and military 
news would be up to date, thanks to a postscript which would be 
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submitted the day before publication. There would be no changes 
in the policies of the journal, and the same political and literary 
matters would be reported. The meeting of the Paris Commune, 
the society of the Jacobins and the decrees of the Revolutionary 
tribunal would be covered. Because of the excessive cost of paper 
and printing, which had more than doubled, the subscription 
rate was advanced to forty francs. The succeeding issues usually 
devoted only a few pages to the Mercure français and its poetry, 
charades, enigmas, literary announcements, etc., whereas the 
Mercure historique et politique contained many. For example, 
number 23 of 3 June 1794, had two pages of the former material 
and thirty-nine of the latter. 

Because of the lacunae in the available issues of the Mercure 
the present writer is unable to say just when Panckoucke gave up 
control of the Mercure and turned it over to his son-in-law, 
Henri Agasse, or when the journal ceased appearing every five 
days. Through 19 January 1796 it was being published every ten 
days. Its title was then Mercure francais, historique, politique et 
littéraire, par une société de gens de lettres. It was made up of two 
parts, one being devoted to the sciences, letters and arts, and the 
other to foreign politics, the meetings of the legislative body, and 
news from Paris and the departments and from the armies. The 
price had been reduced to 30 francs per annum. Lenoir-Laroche 
was the editor, and subscriptions were still being received by 
Guth at the shop of the bookseller Agasse in the rue des Poitevins. 
By 1 October 1796 much more space was being given to the liter- 
ary section than to politics. The issue of that date, as an example, 
had 53 pages of literary material as against 26 for foreign news, 
French politics, extracts from official notices, and army reports. 
At about this time frequent letters from Napoleon Bonaparte 
began to appear. 

Lenoir-Laroche served as director of the Mercure until Henri 
Agasse ceased publication with the number of 18 February 1799. 
During the last years of Panckoucke-Agasse ownership the 
greater emphasis continued to be on literary matters. In the last 
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issue, for example, 47 of the 63 pages were given to literature. 
Among Lenoir-Laroche’s collaborators were Pierre Jean Georges 
Cabanis (1757-1808), Antoine Louis Claude Destutt-Tracy 
(1754-1836), Antoine Prosper Lottin (1740-1812), Antoine 
Mongez (1747-1835), and Alexandre Barbier (1765-1825). After 
a very short interval publication of the Mercure was started 
again by the bookseller Cailleau at 461 rue de La Harpe. On 
5 Pluviôse, an vit, the Journal typographique et bibliographique 
announced (p.141) the resumption of ‘the most highly esteemed 
journal of France, the one in which the history of literature and 
the sciences is treated with the greatest exactness.’ The duo- 
decimo Mercure de France, journal politique, littéraire et drama- 
tique was to be published every ten days at a cost of forty francs 
a year, beginning with ro Pluviôse, an vi. It would have the 
customary two distinct parts: the second would contain political 
items, but the first, instead of being reserved for literature alone, 
would also deal with ‘everything that can be of interest in 
society.’ Cailleau published some forty numbers in ten volumes 
before abandoning the venture. During Nivôse, an vii, the 
editors of the Décade philosophique advised the subscribers of 
the Mercure that the two journals were to be united and that they 
would receive the Décade philosophique during the remainder of 
their subscription terms. 

During May 1800 the Journal général de la littérature reported 
that publication of the Mercure would be undertaken again. 
La Harpe, ‘the only one of the last editors now alive’, had agreed 
to interest himself in the enterprise without, however, assuming 
‘a fixed and determined’ position. It was to contain five sheets, 
of which two would discuss politics. It would be published on 
the first and fifteenth of each month at an annual cost of thirty- 
six francs. It began to appear on 1 Messidor, an vii, at the shop 
of Didot jeune on the quai des Augustins. It was continued until 
17 January 1818, when it lost its privilege. It was replaced by 
another weekly periodical called the Minerve française which 
was published from February 1818 to March 1820. 
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The Gazette de France 


La Gazette, the oldest of the French journals, which appeared 
for the first time on 30 May 1631, had constantly maintained a 
character of veracity and authenticity. On 1 January 1762 it 
became the Gazette de France, bore the royal arms, and assumed 
an official, instead of its earlier semi-official status. It now appear- 
ed twice weekly under the direction of the minister of foreign 
affairs until 1 January 1787, when its royal privilege was trans- 
ferred to Panckoucke on lease. His ‘greediness is insatiable’, 
said Bachaumont (xxxiii.229). ‘If he could he would invade the 
whole booktrade.’ Similarly, Hatin (Histoire, p.429) outlines 
Panckoucke’s methods: ‘Panckoucke did not recoil before 
anything whatsoever to assure for his collection [Mercure de 
France] an uncontested supremacy. If he encountered on his 
path a sheet which presented an obstacle to him, which offended 
him, if he could not rid himself of it otherwise, he bought and 
absorbed it: if the Gazette complained about his infringements, 
in order to make it cease its complaints he caused the privilege 
to be given to him. Accordingly, one accused him of wishing 
to invade the whole literary domain’. 

Preceding the first issue of the new management, on 2 January 
1787, is an ‘Avertissement pour la Gazette de France’ which 
announced the changed situation and outlined the policies to 
be pursued. Herein Panckoucke declared that he had in mind 
several plans for the amelioration of the Gazette, but, due to the 
lack of time, he had been able only to increase the list of corres- 
pondents, from whom he expected to procure materials which 
would give ‘a new degree of interest to this national paper.’ 
There would be no change in the general policy, the form, or the 
cost of the Gazette de France. It would continue to be ‘the most 
esteemed’ and the ‘most precious’ political journal of all 
Europe because of its practice of never allowing the insertion 
of ‘indiscreet facts’ or ‘questionable statements.’ Dubois-Fon- 
tanelle was to be in sole charge of editing the Gazette. The 
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subscription price was fifteen francs a year. It would appear 
regularly each Tuesday and Friday. 

In the first number of 1788 Panckoucke announced that permis- 
sion had been given to him to add to the Gazette, as well as to the 
Mercure and Journal politique de Genéve, a new section, to be 
called ‘Prospectus et avis particuliers de la librairie” Here he 
offered to print for dealers prospectuses and extracts from their 
catalogues of new books, engravings, and music (B.N., Fr.22188, 
f.26-27). Bachaumont (xxxiii.155) said on 5 November 1786, 
that Panckoucke had ‘paid magnificently’ for the permission to 
insert prospectuses. He had won a law suit against the Journal de 
Paris and had now begun to advertise this service at a rate of 
forty-two francs for two pages and a copy of each advertised 
book. 

Under Panckoucke’s management there were frequent print- 
ings of supplements. That of 19 May 1789, for example, gave a 
long and complete account of the opening of the states general in 
Versailles. Others, during 1791, carried such materials as the 
declaration of Louis xvi of 20 June 1791. During the early years 
of the Revolution the Gazette, as the official organ of the ancien 
régime, printed little more than the acts of the government, and 
remained silent on the events of the Revolution, such as the 
storming of the Bastille. This silence was explained by the 
Annales patriotiques of 19 October 1789: “The silent Gazette is 
closely watched by seventeen agents or censors, occupied in 
stifling all the sighs of the captive Gazette’ (Hatin, Bibliographie, 
p-8). The opposition, angered by this policy of the Gazette, 
‘threatened the author in his own house’, and anonymous letters, 
‘more terrifying the ones than the others, ordered him to free 
this ministerial gazette’ (Encyclopédie méthodique, Histoire 
(1791), v.28). By early June 1790 Dubois-Fontanelle had given 
up the editorship and had retired to his native Grenoble, where he 
became professor of belles-lettres, then librarian of Grenoble, and 
finally dean of the faculty. He was replaced as editor by Jacques 
Peuchet (1758-1830), ‘lawyer, representative of commerce, and 
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one of the administrators of the city of Paris’, serving in the police 
department until August 1790 (Gazette de France, ‘Avertisse- 
ment’, 6 July 1790). Peuchet, who had been, at the outbreak of 
the Revolution, a zealous patriot, soon assumed a more moderate 
position. The vigour with which he defended the principles of the 
monarchy and the king in the Gazette, and, later on, in the Mer- 
cure de France, of which he became the political editor in 1792, 
caused the revolutionists to threaten his life shortly after the 
events of ro August 1792. In spite of the antagonism of the oppo- 
sition, however, he remained editor of the Gazette de France 
throughout Panckoucke’s period of control. 

In order to be able to include more and longer articles, a 
change in size of type and a temporary omission of the vignette 
were announced by Panckoucke in October 1790. Beginning 
with the issue of 26 October 1790, petit-romain type was used, and 
the vignette was deleted. By 12 November, however, a new and 
smaller vignette began to appear. 

The Gazette soon proved to be an unprofitable operation. In 
the Mercure of 15 October 1791 Panckoucke notified the pen- 
sioners of the two journals that he would be unable to continue 
their pensions, due to the competition of the many new publica- 
tions, the greatly increased printing costs, and the recently 
announced advances in the postal rates. To use his own words: 
‘The lot of the Gazette de France has been even more unfortunate. 
Today it does not earn half of its costs: the inevitable result of a 
competition which becomes day by day more destructive, and of 
which I have no right to complain.’ Two weeks later, in the 
Gazette of 26 October 1791, he informed his subscribers that it 
would cease publication on 1 November. The considerable losses 
which it had experienced for thirty months did not allow it to 
continue further, he wrote. To reimburse them he offered to pay 
them for the issues which they would not receive or to supply 
issues of the Mercure, the ‘Journal de Genéve’ or the Moniteur on 
payment of certain additional fees. ‘I have just returned it to the 
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4 November 1791 retracted the statement that the Gazette would 
be discontinued, and contained an ‘avis’ which stated that the 
notice had been printed by error. The department of foreign 
affairs reported that it had taken back the paper, and that, begin- 
ning with the first November issue, it would appear regularly 
each Tuesday and Friday. It said that steps would be taken to 
make it more interesting ‘than it had been up to now.’ Peuchet 
remained as editor, but by January of the following year he had 
been replaced by Nicolas Fallet (1753-1801), mediocre poet and 
dramatist, and contributor to the Journal de Paris. Fallet’s 
editorship was brief, and in May 1792 he was followed by 
Chamfort. The office of publication had been moved from 
Panckoucke’s Hôtel de Thou to the rue Boucher. Beginning 
3 January 1792, the printing was done at the Imprimerie royale. 
At this time it came out daily in quarto format. 

During the 1790s the name was changed frequently. On 
16 August 1792 it became the Gazette nationale de France. On 25 
January 1793 it was renamed the Gazette de France nationale, but 
on 20 January 1794 it took again its former title Gazette nationale 
de France, which it maintained until 19 December 1797, when it 
again became the Gazette de France: . The collection of the Biblio- 
théque nationale is made up of 416 volumes, from 1631 to 1915, 
of which twenty-one volumes are of the period of the Revolution. 


Le Gazettin 


The Gazette de France, which maintained during the early 
years of the Revolution its policy as the official organ of the 
government, fell into disfavour with the opposition. To parry 
this and to satisfy the public, Panckoucke initiated in June 1790 
a supplement which he called Le Gazettin. This new publication 
was to present the news of the National assembly and items from 
France and abroad which were not of ‘a nature to enter into the 


1 André Martin and Gerard Walter, française (Bibliothèque nationale, 
Catalogue de l’histoire de la Revolution 1943, V.232. 
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Gazette de France’ (Encyclopédie méthodique, Histoire (1791), 
v.28). It “breathes the purest patriotism’, said Panckoucke 
(ibid. ). 

In a notice which prefaces the first issue of the Gazettin, that 
of 4 June 1790, the editor, ‘the former editor of the Courrier de 
l’Europe’, Alphonse Deserres de La Tour, pointed out that most 
of the subscribers to the Gazette de France had been receiving, at 
an additional cost of twelve livres a year, a Bulletin, of which the 
Gazettin was ‘pretty much the continuation.’ It was, however, in 
reality, not a supplement of the Gazette, but rather ‘a complete 
- journal’, to which one could subscribe separately for fifteen 
livres a year. He further stated that it was his intention to imitate 
and English writer, whose column, “The Politicks of last week’, 
in the Morning herald presented each Monday ‘the picture of the 
political events of which one has had knowledge in the course of 
the preceding week.’ The English author began, he added, by 
casting a quick glance at the ‘different interests’, as well as the 
‘different follies’ of all the European courts. He then considered 
the foreign and domestic affairs of his own country, on which his 
comments were ‘impartial and severe’, and which exercised a 
strong influence on the opinions of a large body of the public. 

The Gazettin would have the advantage of appearing twice a 
week. Just as the English model laid special emphasis on English 
problems, the Gazettin would stress French political develop- 
ments. The National assembly would be covered fully, and the 
most important events would be ‘gathered with care’ and ‘re- 
ported with exactitude’, and one would seize every opportunity 
to ‘bring back the people to the practice of their duties,’ and to 
‘the precise knowledge of their rights.’ ‘One will devote oneself 
to produce all the good which should naturally result from a 
publication of this kind, when wisely directed.’ Because of the 
twenty years which the editor had spent in London, where he 
had made many acquaintances in the trade, he was in a position to 
receive prompt dispatches from England, on which ‘the atten- 
tion of France was fixed’ at that time. 
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The Bibliothèque nationale has three issues of this rare four- 
page publication, subscriptions for which were received at the 
office of the Gazette de France in Panckoucke’s Hôtel de Thou. 
À typical number, that of 4-8 February 1791, had news from 
New York, Madrid, the administration of the Caisse d’escompte, 
the clergy, the National assembly, and Paris. 


Gazette nationale ou Moniteur universel 


From the very opening of the states general in Versailles on 
5 May 1789, Hugues Bernard Maret, later duc de Bassano (1763- 
1839), began to record the deliberations of the National assembly, 
using his own method of abbreviations and writing from memory. 
He was accustomed to read these accounts each day to chosen 
groups, and to distribute them in manuscript form. After the 
transfer of the Assembly to Paris, where it became the National 
constituent assembly, Maret began, on 12 September 1789, to 
publish daily his Bulletin de l Assemblée nationale. In the prepara- 
tion of the Bulletin he had the assistance of count Etienne Méjean 
(1766-1846). Temporary permission for this publication had 
been granted Maret by the police committee on 2 September. 
In late December this permission was renewed exceptionally by 
the same committee. Publication was continued until 6 July 
1790, even after Maret had joined forces with Panckoucke. 
Three hundred and seventy numbers, making ten octavo volumes, 
were printed and distributed. 

Panckoucke had attempted, at a much earlier date, to publish 
his own account of the assembly’s debates and actions, having 
submitted a letter which was read at the Assembly’s session of 
23 May 1789. It contained a request for authorization to print an 
official gazette under the title of ‘Journal officiel de l’Assemblée 
nationale’, as a ‘supplément naturel du Mercure de France.’ 
His petition, however, was never acted upon, inasmuch as it was 
held to be connected with a rejected motion which called for the 
naming of two secretaries who should draw up a report of all 
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that had taken place since the opening of the states general. By 
24 November 1789 Panckoucke had secured the necessary per- 
mission and inaugurated the Gazette nationale ou Moniteur uni- 
versel. 

The format of the new journal, grand in-folio, was a notable 
innovation in the French periodical trade. Panckoucke announced 
in a flyer, ‘Avis des auteurs et propriétaires” (B.N.Gd.fo.L2115) 
and in the 21 November issue of the Mercure de France, that he 
had recently made a trip to England to study the English ‘papiers- 
nouvelles.’ He had learned there that there were in London alone 
_ thirty-seven gazettes of ‘atlas format’, composed of several 
columns of very small type. Of these fifteen appeared daily. The 
English, he said, considered their newspapers the surest ramparts 
of their liberties. He held that he was doing something which 
would prove very agreeable to the French public, ‘in the present 
circumstances’, by being the first in France to publish a gazette 
or ‘papier-nouvelles’ in the English format and manner. Of his 
plan he said: ‘Nous nous bornerons a exposer avec choix et a 
raconter avec une sévére exactitude les événements principaux. 
Nous rapporterons les actes publics en entier quand leur impor- 
tance l’exigera, ou par extraits simplement lorsqu’ils auront moins 
d’intérét que d’étendue.’ There were to be five main subjects: 
1. the National assembly; 2. domestic and foreign politics; 
3. the administration and all connected with it; 4. literature, the 
sciences and the arts; and 5. announcements and notices, such as 
theatre, lotteries, exchanges, obituaries, etc. The first issue con- 
tained news from the principal countries of Europe, the munici- 
pality of Paris, and four pages dealing with the National assembly. 
It was printed by Stoupe, and cost six sous an issue or seventy- 
two francs a year. 

It is reported that at first the Gazette nationale amazed and 
displeased the French readers because of its unusual size. There 


1 Archives parlementaires de 1789 à tifs et politiques des chambres françaises 
2860: recueil complet des débats législa- (Paris 1875), viii.45. 
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were some, according to an unnamed contemporary’s report on 
the Paris press at the end of 1789, quoted by Hatin (Bibliographie, 
p.154), who called the three-column pages ‘massive’. Others 
considered that the newspaper, by dint of being more volumi- 
nous, must be more instructive. Some claimed that the writers 
substituted reflections for facts, and wit for history. Moreover, 
inasmuch as many of the articles which dealt with the meetings 
of the National assembly were of ‘short length and often imper- 
fect’, Panckoucke was able to attract only a limited number of 
subscribers. Early in February, however, he secured the collabo- 
ration of Maret, who, while continuing his own publication for a 
few months, brought his considerable subscription list to the 
Gazette nationale and contributed daily reports, based on his 
voluminous notes taken at the meetings of the National assembly. 
The fusion of Maret’s Bulletin with the Gazette nationale resulted 
in the immediate success of Panckoucke’s journal. Henri Agasse, 
who succeeded his father-in-law, Panckoucke, in the ownership 
of the paper, said of Maret that he ‘gave to the meetings of the 
legislative body the dramatic form which one has preserved to 
this day.’ 

Among those whom Panckoucke secured as collaborators to 
the Gazette nationale at an early date, and who contributed excel- 
lent articles on domestic and foreign political matters and on 
literature were several who rose to a high rank in the hierarchy 
of public affairs: La Harpe; Garat; Pierre Louis de Lacretelle 
(1751-1824), politician, active in public life under the Directory; 
Jean Charles Dominique de Lacretelle (1766-1855), historian and 
publicist; Frangois Andrieux (1759-1833), advocate, judge, pro- 
fessor of literature at the Collége de France, and perpetual 


1Panckoucke announced in the 
Mercure of 3 February 1790 to all sub- 
scribers of the Gazette nationale and of 
the Bulletin, which, until the first of 
the month and been printed at the shop 
of Knapen, fils, that from 2 February 
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secretary of the Académie française; Jean Paul Rabaut St Étienne 
(1743-1793), pastor, orator, deputy to the states general; Claude 
Ambroise Regnier (1736-1814), advocate, minister of justice, 
deputy to the states general and the National assembly; marquis 
Germain Garnier (1754-1821), economist, secretary to Madame 
Adélaïde, aunt of Louis xv1, senator and count of the empire, 
peer of France, minister of state and member of the Privy council 
under the Restoration. 

Under the chief editorship of Peuchet and his aides, although 
the Moniteur did not become the official organ of the govern- 
ment until Nivôse, year vit (22 December 1799-21 January 1800) 
it was from the first inclined to turn with the wind and to stand 
on the side of the existing powers, so that it had, in reality, an 
official character. Because of this some of its reports may be 
challenged. Francois Dominique de Reynaud, comte de Mont- 
losier (1755-1838), a member of the constituent assembly, said: 
‘Jeté dans le mouvement de la Révolution, le Moniteur a eu pour 
principe de se laisser emporter dans toutes les directions: il a eu 
ainsi, selon qu’elles se sont succédées, les teintes monarchique, 
constitutionnelle, Girondine, Jacobine, impériale.” 

The Moniteur was not long in attracting a large number of 
readers and subscribers. According to a prospectus in the Aviseur 
national, there were, by the end of 1792, some 8500 subscribers. 
Panckoucke commented on its popularity at this time as follows: 
‘This journal enjoys a merited esteem through its exactness of 
facts, the veracity and impartiality of the debates and discussions. 
One can find only in the Moniteur a mass of original pieces, either 
on political operations or on the work of the Constituent assem- 
bly, the Legislative assembly, and the Convention. There are 
important speeches which the authors themselves have been able 
to procure only in this journal. It has become a precious depot to 
be consulted for him who would write or even know the history 
of this century. The editing has always been entrusted to citizens 
distinguished by their devotion to the public weal, their talents 
and their intelligence. We shall neglect nothing to assure the 
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culmination of the reputation which it enjoys, which is such that 
the first years of the publication, which can be found only with 
difficulty, have risen in value from seventy-two livres to twelve 
or fifteen louis.’ According to Panckoucke’s statement in the 
1791 Lettre, foreign rulers, fearing that ‘la maladie de la liberté’ 
might infect their lands, forbade the entrance of the Gazette 
nationale into Switzerland, Holland, Brabant, Liége, and the 
German states. 

Panckoucke’s simultaneous ownership and publication of the 
Mercure and the Moniteur, one royalist, the other revolutionary, 
was a frequent cause of ridicule. For example, Camille Desmou- 
lins, in his Révolutions de Paris (no.116, 24 September-1 October 
1791), represented him as a Janus with one face all radiant with 
the benefits of liberty, and the other saddened by regrets of the 
past and the perspective of the future. ‘When Monsieur Pan- 
ckoucke leaves the shop where his Moniteur universel is printed, 
he is devilishly a patriot: when he puts his feet in the office of the 
Mercure de France, dédié au roi, a sudden metamorphosis takes 
place, and one sees him become an enraged aristocrat.’ 

During the year Iv (1795-1796), Panckoucke’s son-in-law 
Agasse, who was then taking over parts of Panckoucke’s busi- 
ness, published a folio volume of the earlier numbers of the 
Moniteur in order to satisfy the subscribers who desired to have 
the reports of the National assembly from the opening of the 
states general on 5 May 1789, in Maret’s “dramatic style’, which 
‘was lacking in the first edition.’ He prefaced the first volume 
‘of this numerous collection’ with a historical summary of the 
first forms of the French government, its earlier political assem- 
blies, the states general, the assembly of notables of 1787 and 
1788, and the subsequent events leading to the Revolution. 

In the words of Eugéne Hatin, the Moniteur is ‘the vastest, the 
most complete repertory of the history of these memorable 
years.’ From 8 July 1814 to 1 February 1815 there was a short 
interruption of the Moniteur, during which period the official 
acts appeared at irregular intervals under the title of ‘Gazette 
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officielle.’ The Gazette Nationale continued to be published by 
Agasse and Panckoucke’s heirs until 31 December 1868, at 
which time it was composed of 159 folio volumes and three 
volumes of analytical tables. It was replaced, beginning 1 January 
1869, by an official creation of the ministry of state under Eugène 
Rouher (1814-1884), called the Journal officiel de l Empire fran- 
çais. An independent newspaper, using the title Moniteur officiel 
was continued for several years. 

Over the years there have been several reprintings of the 
Moniteur, especially of the issues which covered the Revolution: 
1. Révolution française, ou analyse complète et impartiale du 
Moniteur: suivie d’une table alphabétique des personnes et des 
choses, 1789-1799 (ed. Girardin, quarto, Paris, 1801-1802); 
2. Collection complète du Moniteur universel de Paris (Milan 1802- 
1803, octavo; the B.N. has 32 volumes, covering the period 1 May 
1789-July 1790); 3. Réimpression del’ Ancien moniteur (ed. Gallois, 
Paris 1840-1843, 32 vol., large octavo); 4. idem, Nouvelle édition 
(Paris, Plon, 1852-1870), 32 vol., large octavo); 5. Réimpression 
du Moniteur officiel de la Révolution. La Convention nationale 
(Paris 1870, 2 vol., quarto). 


Aviseur national 


On Sunday, 23 December 1792, Panckoucke began the print- 
ing and distribution of another new publication, which he called 
the Aviseur national. Ina prospectus which he added to the first 
number he stated that it was to serve as a supplement to the 
Moniteur and the Mercure de France, and would be furnished 
gratis daily to their subscribers. He estimated, not too modestly, 
that the publication would be read each day by his 8500 sub- 
scribers to the Moniteur, and by an almost equal number of readers 
of the Mercure. Moreover, he said, these 17,000 papers would prob- 
ably be read by more than 200,000 perons, inasmuch as ‘all the 
cafés, clubs, and fraternal societies of the republic’ took one or 


both of his journals. He said that he had been able to fulfill only 
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the first three of his five planned objects in the Moniteur. Satis- 
factory coverage had been attained of the National assembly, 
domestic and foreign politics, and the administration. Literature, 
sciences and the arts, notices and advertisements had been neg- 
lected. In order to satisfy his subscribers, especially those of 
Paris, who were complaining of the irregularity of theatrical 
announcements, and those who desired to insert notices and 
advertisements, he had decided to publish daily a four to 
twelve-page supplement, the Aviseur national. It would contain 
notices on the theatre, foreign exchange rates, stocks and bonds, 
land, houses and furniture for sale or for rent, and horses and 
carriages for sale. 

The Bibliothéque nationale has the 53 issues, with lacunae, 
from 23 December 1792, to 15 June 1793. The issue of 28 May 
1793 announces the resurrection of the Aviseur national and 
states that it had been suspended on 13 February with no. 44. 
It would continue to carry announcements, advertisements, 
requests and special notices. In order to avoid ‘useless expense’, 
the publication would henceforth be distributed free only to the 
Paris subscribers of the Moniteur and the Mercure, inasmuch 
as most of the advertisements and announcements reached the 
provinces too late to be of any value. Publication ceased with 


no.§3 on 15 June 1793. 


La Clef du cabinet des souverains 


Some two years before his death on 19 December 1798, 
Panckoucke initiated another in his long list of periodicals. This 
he called the Clef du cabinet des souverains, ‘a new evening and 
morning paper, historical, political, economic and literary’, the 
first number of which appeared on Sunday, 1 January 1797. A 
few days before, on 26 December 1796, he had issued a long pros- 
pectus, wherein he stated that of the more than 200 contemporary 
journals, known as ‘papiers-nouvelles,’ all save a few, such as 
the Magasin encyclopédique and the Journal polytechnique, were 
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devoted exclusively to politics and the meetings of the two coun- 
cils. “This tremendous proliferation of newspapers in so few 
years’, he said, ‘gives proof of the public’s avidity for them.’ 
In such journals as the Moniteur and the Journal de Paris, he 
stated, one could read the complete story of what it had cost the 
nation ‘to change completely its government, its ancient customs, 
and to win liberty, equality and prosperity, and to establish them 
on a foundation which would last forever.’ 

Every journal, he declared, should have its peculiar character. 
His new publication would have the four following distinctive 
traits: 1. it would be an evening and morning paper. An account 
of each day’s meeting of the Assembly would be printed each 
evening towards six o’clock under the heading, “Bulletin des 
deux conseils.’ This would be an ‘abridged, a miniature picture, 
exact and faithful.’ Two days later this same meeting would be 
treated with ‘a suitable length and with all the impartiality com- 
manded by the respect which one owes to the public.’ 2. It 
should be considered from a moral point or view, ‘for all the 
events of civil life must be related to ethics if one wishes to 
establish the welfare of a people on a sure foundation.’ 3. It 
was to treat from time to time matters of political economy, 
literature, the sciences and the arts. 4. It should be so made up 
that it would be useful to ‘the unhappy people living on their 
income, the pensioners of the state, the artisans and the small 
country merchants, and especially the indigent and humiliated 
poor of our twelve municipalities.’ To attain these ends without 
undue expense, Panckoucke planned to use a larger format and a 
type smaller than those usually seen in the newspapers of the day. 

The Clef du cabinet des souverains would report not only the 
meetings of the two councils, but also those of the Directory, 
‘this Directory which, each day, sees new storms, new tempests 
rising against it; always calumniated, never applauded, whatever 
good it may do, which each of us, however, has the greatest 
interest in supporting if we wish to conserve the liberty and our 
properties.’ According to Panckoucke, the new journal would 
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do more than merely report the contemporary political events: 
it would also give expression of its opinion to the government. It 
would say unceasingly: ‘Here is what has been done’, and, on 
occasion: ‘Here is what ought to be done.’ “This newspaper’, 
he said, ‘will enjoy the infinite liberty of the press in all its extent, 
without, however, ever falling into the deplorable excesses into 
which so many writers have let themselves be swept. Inveighing 
against ‘these imprudent and impetuous journalists, these rash 
enemies of liberty and equality’, he said that ‘several journals are 
the shame of the human mind, a scandal for Europe, which would 
inspire horror for liberty in making it to be confused with licence, 
which is an abuse of it.’ 

Charles Antoine Joseph Leclerc de Montlinot (1732-1801), 
chief of the first section of public aid, and author of several articles 
on political economy in the Encyclopédie, would be in charge of 
the domestic political news, ‘this so interesting part in present-day 
circumstances.’ For the section “Histoire et politique’, Garat 
would present each montha summary of five or six pages covering 
the political events. He would also be responsible for the material 
dealing with literature and the arts and sciences. Foreign political 
matters would be entrusted to Peuchet, who, under the name of 
‘Almaric’, was to serve as editor-in-chief. The news of the army, 
the Directory and the two councils, Paris and the departments 
would be entrusted to Louis de Fontanes (1757-1821), states- 
man and man of letters, who was to be proscribed on 4 September 
1797, and who took refuge in England, general Francois René 
Jean Pommereul (1745-1823), Joseph Mathias Gérard de Ray- 
neval (1746-1819), and others. General Pommereul would pre- 
pare the articles on Italy and the arts. Gérard de Rayneval would 
be in charge of the news from England, and Pierre Granié (175 5- 
1819), lawyer and author of the Histoire de l’Assemblée consti- 
tuante, would report the news of Paris and all interesting law 
cases. In addition to the regular news items, official notices and 
announcements of new books, he would include, whenever space 
allowed, an enigma, a logogriph, a charade or a piece of verse 
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which would be enjoyed by the country people ‘during the long 
winter evenings.’ The office of publication was at number 
126 rue de Tournon, Panckoucke’s new headquarters. 

Panckoucke’s announced fourth purpose, that of being of 
service to the less fortunate, would be attained in the following 
manner. Those living in the country and the state pensioners 
could subscribe for 24 livres a year instead of the usual 36. A 
well intentioned person could secure three annual subscriptions 
for 72 livres, provided he deposited an additional sum of 24 livres 
which would eventually be distributed to the indigent. Five 
hundred copies would be sent free to subaltern clerks, especially 
those who were fathers of families or in a particularly pitiable 
situation. 

In the first issue, that of 1 January 1797, printed by Gratiot, 
rue des Blancs-Manteaux, the principal item was Washington’s 
address of September 1796. During the first year, 365 numbers, 
totalling 3168 pages, were issued. The subscription price was 
soon raised to 48 livres per annum. 

On Panckoucke’s death he left the ownership of the Clef du 
cabinet des souverains to his widow, whose name appears for the 
first time in number 764 of 4 Ventôse, an vir. During her control 
the original editorial policies were continued. Number 791 of 
1 Germinal, an vu, for example, has news of the army of the 
Danube, a letter from general Massena to the Directory, items 
from Paris, a book review, and an account of the meeting of the 
Council of the five hundred. The last issue, no.2883, appeared 
on Sunday, 9 Nivôse, an x11, or 30 December 1804. It was printed 
at the ‘imprimerie et librairie Courcier’ at 71 quai des Augustins. 
It contained eight pages. The annual subscription rate was 50 
livres. The B.N. collection comprises 32 octavo volumes, of 
which the first twelve cover the Revolutionary period. 
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INSTITUT ET MUSÉE VOLTAIRE 
LES DÉLICES, GENEVA 


PUBLICATIONS 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF VOLTAIRE / LES ŒUVRES COMPLETES DE VOLTAIRE, 
edited by Theodore Besterman, W. H. Barber, J. Ehrard, R. Pomeau, 
O. R. Taylor, S. S. B. Taylor, J. Vercruysse. bound in full buckram. [published 
in North America by the University of Toronto Press.] 


2. La Henriade, publiée par O. R. Taylor. /sous presse. ] 


59. La Philosophie de l’histoire, edited by J. H. Brumfitt. 1968. pp.334. price: 
75 francs. 


81-82. Notebooks, edited by Theodore Besterman. 1968. pp.790. price: 
245 francs. 


85- . Correspondence and related documents, definitive edition by Theodore 
Besterman. 1968- . average pp.500. price: 525 francs for vols.1-v (letters 
D1-D1729; 1704-1738). 


CORRESPONDANCE COMPLETE DE JEAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU, édition critique établie 
et annotée par R. A. Leigh, en cours de publication, relié pleine toile, avec 
de nombreuses illustrations. prix: 66o francs pour les t.1-vir (1730-1761). 
[published in North America by the University of Wisconsin Press, Madison.] 


VOLTAIRE’S HOUSEHOLD ACCOUNTS 1760-1778, edited in facsimile by Theodore 
Besterman. pp.viii.321, folio, bound. 1968. price: 285 francs. [published 
Jointly with the Pierpont Morgan Library, New York.] 

TABLE DE LA BIBLIOGRAPHIE DE VOLTAIRE PAR BENGESCO, par Jean Malcolm. 
PP-127. 1953. prix: 24 francs. 

D’HOLBACH’S MORAL PHILOSOPHY: ITS BACKGROUND AND DEVELOPMENT, by 
Virgil W. Topazio. pp.180. 1956. price: 16 francs. 


STUDIES ON VOLTAIRE AND THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


i-v, Viii-ix, xiii-xvii, xxi, xxii, xxiv-xxix, xxxviii-xl. [these volumes are out of print.] 

vi, x, Xi, xii, xviii, xx, xxiii. /these volumes are nearly out of print. ] 

viia.1964. William F. Bottiglia, Voltaire’s Candide: analysis of a classic. Second 
edition, revised and enlarged throughout. pp.325. price: 42 francs. 


xix.1961. Thelma Morris. L’Abbé Desfontaines et son rôle dans la littérature de 
son temps. pp.390. prix: 50 francs. 


xxx.1964. L’Akakia de Voltaire, éd. C. Fleischauer; M. Rezler, Voltaire and the 
Encyclopédie; R. A. Brooks, Voltaire and Garcilaso de la Vega; A. Ages, Vol- 
taire’s Biblical criticism; J. Vercruysse, Bernard Nieuwentydt et les notes 
marginales de Voltaire; R. A. Leigh, Rousseau’s letter to Voltaire on opti- 
mism; L. Gossman, Time and history in Rousseau; H. D. Rothschild, Benoit 
de Maillet’s Leghorn letters; G. Barber, The Cramers of Geneva. pp.414. 
price: Go francs. 


xxxi.1967. General index to vols.i-xxx. pp.[v]. coll.482. price: 50 francs. 


xxxii.1965. Th. Besterman, Voltaire, absolute monarchy, and the enlightened 
monarch; J. Rigal, L’Iconographie de la Henriade au xvin siècle; P. D. 
Jimack, Rousseau and the primacy of self; R. Mortier, Un adversaire vénitien 
des ‘lumiéres’, le comte de Cataneo; P. Laubriet, Les Guides de voyages au 
début du xviri siècle et la propagande philosophique; J. Lough, The Prob- 
lem of the unsigned articles in the Encyclopédie. pp.390. price: 52 francs. 


xxxiii.1965. Jacques le fataliste et La Religieuse devant la critique révolutionnaire. 
Textes éd. J. Th. de Booy et A. J. Freer. pp.340. prix: 48 francs. 


xxxiv-xxxv.1965. Marie-Rose de Labriolle, Le Pour et contre et son temps. pp.584. 
prix: 90 francs. 


xxxvi.1965. Merle L. Perkins, Voltaire’s concept of international order. pp.344. 
price: 45 francs. 


xxxvii.1965. Articles inédits de Voltaire pour le Dictionnaire de l’Académie 
française, éd. J. Vercruysse; D. L. Gobert, Comic in Micromégas as expressive 
of theme; J. A. Perkins, Voltaire and the natural sciences; P. D. Jimack, 
Rousseau misquoting Voltaire?; J. Van Eerde, Aspects of social criticism in 
eighteenth-century French comedy; H. D. Rothschild, Benoit de Maillet’s 
Marseilles letters; R. L. Myers, Fréron’s critique of Rémond de Saint Mard; 
P. M. Conlon, Additions to the bibliography of Bossuet. pp.176. price: 
26 francs. 


xli.1965. T. J. Barling, The Literary art of the Lettres philosophiques; J. R. Monty, 
Notes sur le vocabulaire du Dictionnaire philosophique; A. Ages, Voltaire, 
Calmet and the Old testament; C. Thacker, The Misplaced garden? Voltaire, 
Julian and Candide; D. D. R. Owen, Aucassin et Nicolette and the genesis of 
Candide; N. Kotta, Voltaire’s Histoire du parlement de Paris; Th. Braun, 
A Forgotten letter from Voltaire to Le Franc de Pompignan; L. Gossman, 
The Worlds of La Nouvelle Héloise; P. van Bever, La Religion du docteur 
A. N. R. Sanches; G. Périer de Féral, La Descendance collatérale de Voltaire; 
P. M. Conlon, Dancourt assailed. pp.364. price: 50 francs. 


xlii-xliii.1966. Marquis d’Argenson, Notice sur les œuvres de théâtre, éd. H. La- 
grave. pp.851, ill. prix: 225 francs. 


xliv.1966. Jeanne R. Monty, Etude sur le style polémique de Voltaire: le Diction- 
naire philosophique. pp.199. prix: 34 francs. 


xlv.1966. Les Années de formation de F. H. Jacobi, d’après ses lettres inédites à 
M. M. Rey (1763-1771) avec Le Noble, de madame de Charrière, textes éd. 
J. Th. de Booy et Roland Mortier. pp.204, 3 ill. prix: 35 francs. 


xlvi.1966. J. Vercruysse, Voltaire et la Hollande. pp.212. prix: 35 francs. 


xlvii.1966. J. Vercruysse, Satire inédite de Voltaire contre J. J. Lefranc de Pom- 
pignan; A. J. Bingham, The Earliest criticism of Voltaire’s Dictionnaire 
philosophique; J. R. Knowlson and H. T. Betteridge, The Voltaire-Hirschel 
dispute: unpublished documents; Th. Besterman, A Provisional bibliography 
of Scandinavian and Finnish editions and translations of Voltaire; G. May, 
Voltaire a-t-il fait une offre d’hospitalité 4 Rousseau? Un témoignage peu 
connu par J. M. Roland; R. A. Leigh, Observations on the dating of certain 
Rousseau letters; H. Redman, Marivaux’s reputation among his contem- 
poraries; M. M. Stevens, L’Idéalisme et le réalisme dans Les Egarements du 
cœur et de l’esprit de Crébillon fils; J. Hampton, The Literary technique of 
the first two Mémoires of Beaumarchais against Goezman; D. J. Fletcher, 
The Fortunes of Bolingbroke in France in the eighteenth century; R. G. Sais- 
selin, The Rococo muddle. pp.264. price: 40 francs. 


xlviii.1966. David Williams, Voltaire: literary critic. pp.384. price: 55 francs. 


xlix.1967. Sir Gavin de Beer and André Michel Rousseau, Voltaire’s British 
visitors. pp.201. price: 35 francs. 


1-li.1967. Gustave Flaubert, Le Théâtre de Voltaire, edited for the first time by 
Theodore Besterman. pp.724. price: 95 francs. 


lii.1967. Jean Wahl, Cours sur l’athéisme éclairé de dom Deschamps. pp.214. 
prix: 36 francs. 

liii.1967. P. Haffter, L’Usage satirique des causales dans les contes de Voltaire; 
D. J. Fletcher, Bolingbroke and the diffusion of Newtonianism in France; 
P. Brady, The Lettres persanes: rococo or neo-classical?; M. L. Perkins, 
Rousseau on history, liberty, and national survival; J. Renwick, Reconstruc- 
tion and interpretation of the genesis of the Bélisaire affair; C. Todd, La 
Harpe quarrels with the actors: unpublished correspondence; P. Brady, 
Manon Lescaut: classical, romantic, or rococo? pp.360. price: 52 francs. 


liv.1967. Voltaire on Shakespeare, edited by Theodore Besterman. pp.232. price: 
35 francs. 

lv-lviii.1967. Transactions of the Second international congress on the Enlighten- 
ment. pp.1992. price: 220 francs. 


lix.1968. Colm Kiernan, Science and the Enlightenment in eighteenth-century 
France. pp.219. price: 39 francs. 

1x.1968. J. Vercruysse, Bibliographie des écrits frangais relatifs 4 Voltaire, 1719- 
1830; A. G. Bourassa, Polémique et propagande dans Rome sauvée et Les 
Triumvirs; O. R. Taylor, La Henriade: a complementary note; R. J. Howells, 
The Metaphysic of nature in Rousseau; R. G. Saisselin, Rousseau and por- 
traiture; N. Perry, A Forged letter from Frederick to Voltaire; C. Kiernan, 


Helvétius and a science of ethics; J. A. Perkins, Irony and candour in certain 
libertin novels; R. L. Myers, Rémond dialogues; N. Perry, John Vansommer 
of Spitalfields; H. D. Rothschild, Benoit de Maillet’s letters to the marquis de 
Caumont. pp.338. price: 61 francs. 


Ixi.1968. John S. Henderson, Voltaire’s Tancréde. pp.275, numerous facsimiles. 
price: 52 francs. 


Ixii.1968. J. B. Shipley, Two Voltaire letters; T. J. Barling, Voltaire’s corre- 
spondence with lord Hervey; M. S. Staum, Newton and Voltaire; D. Williams, 
Voltaire and the language of the gods; A. Ages, Stendhal and Voltaire: the 
philosophe as target; E. Rostworowski, Voltaire et la Pologne; E. Bachmann, 
An unknown portrait of Voltaire by Jean Etienne Liotard?; N. Perry, Vol- 
taire and Felix Farley’s Bristol Journal; C. Todd, Two lost plays by La 
Harpe; S. Chevalley, Le ‘sieur Minet’; R. Grimsley, Maupertuis, Turgot and 
Maine de Biran on the origin of language; C. Thacker, M. A. D.: an editor of 
Voltaire’s letters identified, pp.310, colour plate. price: 44 francs. 

Ixiti.1968. Le Mariage de Figaro, édition critique par J. B. Ratermanis. pp.604. 
prix: 90 francs. 


Ixiv.1968. Th. Besterman, Some eighteenth-century Voltaire editions unknown 
to Bengesco; T. J. Barling, The Problem of the poem in the 20th Lettre 
philosophique; T. E. Hall, The Development of Enlightenment interest in 
eighteenth-century Corsica; L. Sozzi, Interprétations de Rousseau pendant 
la révolution; S. Pitou, The Comédie frangaise and the Palais royal interlude 
of 1716-1723. pp.264, numerous facsimiles. price: 52 francs. 


Ixv.1968. R. S. Tate, Petit de Bachaumont: his circle and the Mémoires secrets. 
PP.211. price: 42 francs. 


Ixvi.1969. K. S. Wilkins, A Study of the works of Claude Buffier. p.233. price: 


50 francs. 


Ixvii.1969. Voltaire’s dedication of Oreste, ed. Th. Besterman; E. Straub, A pro- 
pos d’une lettre inconnue de Voltaire; S. Werner, Voltaire and Seneca; 
D. Schier, Aaron Hill’s translation of Akire; E. T. Helmick, Voltaire and 
Humphry Clinker; J. Vercruysse, Turgot et Vergennes contre lalettre de Vol- 
taire à Boncerf; J. Vercruysse, Mme Denis et Ximenés; R. F. O’Reilly, The 
Structure and meaning of the Lettres persanes; M. L. Perkins, Destiny, 
sentiment and time in Rousseau; R. A. Leigh, Rousseau and mme de Warens; 
E. B. Hill, Virtue on trial: a defense of Prévost’s Théophé; A. Jovicevich, 
Thirteen letters of La Harpe; P. Chevallier, Les Idées religieuses de Davy de 
La Fautriére. pp.241. price: 46 francs. 
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